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Prejudice and Personality in Adolescents 


Two hundred seventy-seven junior and senior high school students were 
asked to describe Canadians, French Canadians, Negroes, and Jews. Cana- 
dians were evaluated most favorably, with Negroes, French Canadians, and 
Jews following in that order. Rarely were more unfavorable than favorable 
statements used to describe minority group members. Results revealed that 
self-rejecting students were most rejective of others. There was no evidence 
that high scores on dogmatism or on manifest anxiety characterize students 
who make the most prejudicial statements about minorities, Significant 
correlations were noted between Self-rejection and anxiety, self-rejection 
and dogmatism, and between anxiety and dogmatism. 


Very little objective research has been carried out on attitude possess- 
ion or formation in Canadian adolescents. This deficiency in research 
is especially noticeable with reference to prejudice in Canadian youth. 
In most cases, the interested scholar must be prepared to extrapolate 
from the findings of American studies, or he must do without. The pre- 
sent study was intended: to provide some information about adolescent 
reactions towards three minority groups, and also to explore the possible 
relationship between prejudice and the possession of certain personality 
traits. 


Background 


The study was, in part, an extension of the work of Radke-Yarrow 
& Miller (1949), who worked with a high school population in a small 
mid-western town in the United States. The town in question had no 
Negro residents and just one elderly Jewish couple. A form was used 
which consisted of six questions. The students were asked, “What do 
you think Americans are like?” and, “What makes you think so?” The 
two questions were repeated, asking for the students’ reactions to Negroes 
and Jews. The students were given twenty minutes to answer these 
questions. Radke-Yarrow & Miller then summarized the findings, noting 
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the incidence of favorable and unfavorable traits attributed to each of 
the three groups. It was found that, even in the almost complete ab- 
sence of any direct contact, the students had acquired classic patterns 
of prejudice against the two minority groups in question. 


Method 


For the present study, a town in the Maritimes with a population of 
approximately 4,000 was selected. There were no Negroes or Jews resi- 
dent in this community. From 10% to 15% of the families had French 
surnames, the result of ancestors of the present students having come 
from Quebec, mostly via the Magdalen Islands. Although today’s youth- 
ful members of such families retain the family name and religion, they 
do not speak French and have no direct connections with Quebec. A 
total of 277 students in grades 8 through 12 were asked to react to the 
questions, “What do you think Canadians are like?”, and, “What makes 
you think so?” The questions were again repeated with reactions elicited 
for French Canadians, Negroes, and Jews. Students were given 30 
minutes to complete the form. On completion, the comments were 
tallied and PRO and CON scores were obtained for each of the four 
groups. The data were so treated in order to discover whether pre- 
judicial statements about minority groups would be found in a Cana- 
dian community in the absence of any members of these groups. 


Ackerman & Jahoda (1950) define prejudice as, “. . . a pattern of 
hostility in interpersonal relations which is directed against an entire 
group, or against its individual members (p. 4) ... .” The prejudiced 


person has an emotional, rigid attitude toward the group in question 
and his reactions are influenced to the extent that objective evidence 
and rational argument are ignored. The prejudiced person gives evidence 
of his attitudes both in his actions and in his comments. In this study, 
as in Radke-Yarrow & Miller’s, the extent to which a student was 
prejudiced against a minority group was determined by the number of 
prejudicial comments which he made about that group. 


Adorno (1950), Weller (1964), and others have found that the pre- 
judiced individual possesses a particular pattern of personality traits. 
Not only does such a person reject others, but he is self-rejecting as 
well. He may see little of value in himself, and somehow this lack of 
self-worth is projected onto others. The Bills’ Scale of Adjustment and 
Values (Bills, et. al., 1951), which yields a measure of self-rejection, 
was administered to the present population and it was hypothesized 
that those students who were most rejective of self would make the most 
prejudicial comments about minority group members. 


By the very definition of the term, prejudice implies a resistance to 
new ideas or information, a refusal to listen to the arguments of others 
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(unless they happen to coincide with one’s own views), and a rigidity 
in thinking. Accordingly, the Dogmatism Scale (Form C), devised by 
Rokeach (1960), was given to all students taking part in the study. It 
was hypothesized that those students receiving the highest scores on 
dogmatism would also be identified as those making the most pre- 
judicial comments about the three minority groups. 


There is some evidence that the prejudiced person suffers quite 
markedly from feelings of anxiety, particularly with reference to his 
status in the group. Studies by Kassof (1958) and Gough (1951) tend 
to support this view. The Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 
1953) was given to the adolescents in this study, and it was hypothesized 
that high scores on anxiety would characterize those students making 
the greatest number of prejudicial comments about the three minority 
groups. 

Studies by Plaut (1958) and Stephenson (1952), to mention but two 
workers in this field, have shown that girls tend to display less pre- 
judice against minority groups than do boys. It was decided to test 
this hypothesis also in the present study. 

Although, as mentioned above, the students with French names in 
this study do not have any real ties with the province of Quebec, it 
might be imagined that some degree of empathy would exist with 
French Canadians which would, unconsciously, influence the reactions 
of these students in favor of that particular minority group. It was hy- 
pothesized that such students would offer fewer prejudicial comments 
about French Canadians than would students who did not have French 
surnames. 


To recapitulate, the main purpose of this study was to discover 
whether adolescents, in the absence of French Canadians, Negroes, and 
Jews, would make prejudicial comments about these three minority 
groups. Information was also sought to test the following hypotheses: 

1. That adolescents who are most rejective of self would make the 
most prejudicial comments about minority group members. 

2. That adolescents making the highest scores on dogmatism would 
also make the most prejudicial comments about minority group mem- 
bers. 

3. That those adolescents making the highest scores on manifest 
anxiety would be identified as those making the greatest number of 
prejudicial comments about the members of the three minority groups. 

4. That females in this study would make fewer prejudicial com- 
ments about members of minority groups than would males, 

5. That those students with French surnames would make fewer 
prejudicial comments about French Canadians than would students who 
did not have French surnames. 
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Results 


The favorable (PRO) and unfavorable (CON) comments were tallied, 
by grades, for Canadians and for the three minority groups. The pro- 
portion of PRO statements was determined in each case; these data 
are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF PRO COMMENTS, 
BY CLASSES, FOR FOUR ETHNIC GROUPS 


Grade Canadians French Canadians Negroes Jews 
8A .916 -500 . 800 . 500 
8B OD .667 . 800 .667 
8C 53/5 . 500 .667 . 286 
8D . 900 ee) 5 ff SO) . 500 
9A . 800 57/30) . 800 - 667 
OB 857 . 500 .667 500 
10A - 900 2500) Aon 2905 
10B ODT 5 OO) . 500 .923 
11A . 800 .667 pf 2X0) - 500 
11B . 800 5 SO) . 800 . 500 
Le? a/ DO - 800 iw) . 800 


Mean proportions 
for all grades ~847 6235 742 .606 


Standard Deviations 
fom Grades -005 20 . 096 . 180 


A number of observations may be made. For the majority of grades, 
the proportion of statements favorable to Canadians is greater than it is 
for the other three groups. In three of the classes, ie., 9A, 11B, and 12, 
the proportion of favorable statements is as great for one other group 
as it is for Canadians. In two grades, 10B and 12, one of the minority 
groups is evaluated more favorably than are Canadians. However, it 
can be seen that, in the main, these students have shown a decided pre- 
ference for Canadians over the three minority groups. 


Of the proportions shown, in only one instance, the evaluation of 
Jews by grade 8C, do unfavorable comments outnumber favorable 
ones. So, although the students show a preference for Canadians, they 
rarely are so critical of the other groups as to attribute to them more 
unfavorable than favorable traits. Does prejudice exist? “Yes,” if one 
uses the evaluation given Canadians as a yardstick for the other groups. 
“No,” if one accepts a favorable proportion of PRO and CON state- 
ments as evidence of its absence. Possibly the correct interpretation of 
these data is that the students in this sample are prejudiced in that 
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they do not accept all groups equally, but that such prejudice revealed 
is not particularly marked. Indeed, one might make the case that the 
more favorable treatment accorded Canadians is due to little more 
than ethnocentrism. 

Of the three minority groups French Canadians are the least favor- 
ably evaluated. However, the mean proportion for Jews is obviously in- 
flated by a very favorable reaction to this group by one grade, 10B. 
There is some suggestion that older students are more favorably dis- 
posed toward Jews than are younger ones. This trend is reversed for 
Canadians. It is impossible to generalize in this way for French Canadians 
and Negroes. 

In addition to those student comments which were readily identified 
as being favorable or unfavorable for any group, there were two other 
kinds of statement which were difficult to assess. Not infrequently a 
student would remark, with reference to a minority group, “They are 
just the same as we are; they have their good and their bad points,” or, 
“They are no better or no worse than I am.” A judgment was being 
made in such statements even though the respondent did not spell out 
the specific attributes of the minority group. Furthermore, it was felt 
that the judgment was essentially a favorable one. Most of us will admit 
to having weaknesses in our makeup, but we do not necessarily mean 
that our weakness and strength are in perfect balance. When we say, 
“That person is much like me,” we are implying that although he has 
some frailties, he is essentially a person of worth. Such statements 
were labelled “Equal Status” (ES) comments, and were tallied, by 
grades, for each minority group. 

Another comment frequently encountered was, “I do not know 
enough about these people to describe them.” It was felt, in such cases, 
that the respondent was being most fair in withholding comment in the 
absence of information. There was no suggestion of “pre-judging” of 
minority groups in such statements. However, such non-commital state- 
ments do not necessarily imply eventual acceptance of the group in 
question. There is a real possibility that if and when information is 
obtained about the group, the reaction to its members would be an 
unfavorable one. In the case of the ES statements mentioned above, 
the decision has already been made, and it is favorable. This second 
type of statement was labelled “Withholding Judgment” (WJ) and 
was also tallied by grades, for each minority group. There were no ES 
or WJ statements used to describe Canadians. Table 2 shows the 
number and distribution of these statements. 

A trend is apparent in Table 2. The WJ statements tend to decrease 
as the grade level increases; that is, older students tend to resort to 
such comments less often than do younger ones. Perhaps this is not un- 
expected for older students, having had more experience with others, 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF EQUAL STATUS AND WITHHOLDING JUDGMENT 
STATEMENTS, BY GRADES, FOR EACH MINORITY GROUP 


ee ee ee LL a A 


Equal Status Withholding Judgment 

Grade Pr. Cdn. Negro Jew Fr. Cdn. Negro Jew 
a ae 
8A 3 8 Hi a uN 3 
8B 9 10 11 5 1 11 
8C 1 2 2 8 4 7 
8D 4 8 Zz 3 2 13 
9A 6 aes 6 2 I 14 
9B 4 i 2 3 Z 10 
10A 4 LZ 3 3 1 22 
105 4 8 3 2 0 dy 
11A 2 ) 1 6) Al 4 
11B 5 5 3 0 0 7 

2 5 6 pole code pill 2) 
TOTAL 47 88 42 32 Hs 114 


should be in a better position to evaluate them and should have less 
need for a “Cannot Say” category. It is difficult to generalize with refer- 
ence to the ES statements. An expected trend, similar to that noted for 
the WJ statements, is not easily identified. 


It will be noted that almost twice as many Negroes as French- 
Canadians or Jews are the object of ES statements, with their implied 
acceptance. Jews, on the other hand, far outnumber the other minority 
groups in terms of the number of WJ comments received. The Negroes 
appear to be in a most favorable position with reference to the other two 
groups, and the Jews appear to be in an inferior one. When a student 
does not specifically describe a Negro, he most frequently makes use 
of an ES comment and least often makes a WJ one. The situation is 
reversed for Jews. They are lowest in the ES category and by far the 
highest in the WJ group. The uncertain student does not necessarily 
reject Jews but he is not as apt to confer tacit acceptance upon him as 


he is upon the Negro. The French Canadians occupy a middle position 
in both categories of statement. 


Table 3 indicates the sources of information which shaped the 
opinions of the respondents in this study. Unfortunately, many students 
did not correctly answer the question, “What makes you think so?” 
which was designed to elicit the sources of the youths’ opinions. Many 
claimed that their views were based on personal experience, although 
television, newspapers, and radio were also influential. As was ex- 
pected, many students generalized from the actions of a few in describ- 
ing the attributes of many. For example, separatists in Quebec and 
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TABLE 3 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION REGARDING ETHNIC GROUPS 


Source Percentage of Statements 
Source not identified 417 

Personal experiences 35/5 

Mass communication media 162 

Books, etc., read Sy yA 

Own thoughts, opinions, ideas 2.0% 

Others' opinions 2,06 

School discussions OR 


Negro rioters in the U.S. were frequently cited as being representative 
of their respective groups. Rarely, however, did anyone make any 
reference to the state of Israel when discussing the attributes of Jews. 


Hypothesis Testing 


Table 4 shows the correlations between measures of the acceptance 
or rejection of others and of various personality traits which were 
hypothesized as being related to ethnic attitudes. It will be noted that 
the relation between self-rejection and the acceptance of others (PRO 
comments) is significant and negative. This is taken as support for the 
first hypothesis which stated that the rejection of self would accompany 


TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES OF SELF-REJECTION, ANXIETY, 
ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION OF OTHERS, AND DOGMATISM 


Self- PRO CON 


Rejection Aiea Comments Comments Dogmatism 

kwK ax Kt 
eRe eh 1.00 ae ee -.06 ae 
Rejection 

i 
Anxiety ---- 1.00 -.08 03 5X0) 
* 

PRO ---- Siete 1.00 x ANS! . 06 
Comments 
CON ---- ---- ---- 1.00 Lies 
Comments 
Dogmatism oer anor aor sta 1.00 
*p<.05 
k*D<, 01 
*RKD<.001 
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rejection of others. Further support, in the form of a positive correlation 
between self-rejection scores and CON comments, is not provided. 

The correlations between scores on dogmatism and both PRO and 
CON comments are low and not significant. There is, accordingly, no 
support for the second hypothesis, namely, that adolescents making the 
highest scores on dogmatism would also make the most prejudicial 
comments about minority group members. Similarly, non-significant 
correlations between anxiety and both PRO and CON statements offer 
no support for the third hypothesis, that those adolescents making the 
highest scores on manifest anxiety would also be identified as those 
making the greatest number of prejudicial statements about minority 
group members. Significant correlations are noted for self-rejection and 
anxiety, self-rejection and dogmatism, and anxiety and dogmatism. 
The latter finding might have been predicted from the study by Ander- 
son (1961) who reported similar findings for a sample of Canadian 
adolescents. In further agreement with Anderson, it was found that 
dogmatism scores decline with age during the adolescent period, and 
that there was no evidence of sex differences in dogmatism. 


In order to determine whether there are sex differences in prejudice, 
a random sample of 49 males and 43 females was selected from the total 
group. PRO and CON comments about the three minority groups were 
obtained from these students. The PRO scores for males and females 
were compared, and it was found that the difference between the means 
for these two sets of scores was significant beyond the .05 level, with 
girls reporting the higher scores. However, when CON comments for 
the two samples were compared, the difference between the means was 
found to be not significant, although girls reported the lower scores. 
The evidence does not completely support the hypothesis that girls 
would make fewer prejudicial statements about members of minority 
groups than would boys. 


In order to test the fifth hypothesis, namely, that those students with 
French surnames would make fewer prejudicial statements about French 
Canadians than would students who did not have French surnames, the 
following procedure was used. The PRO and CON statements relating 
to French Canadians were tallied for the males, in all grades, with 
French names. A random sample of male students with non-French 
names was selected and their reactions to French Canadians were re- 
corded. The comments made by girls with French names were also re- 
corded and compared with those comments made by a random sample 
of girls with names which were not French. Unfortunately, because of 
the relatively small number of students with French names in this study, 
the samples were smaller than might have been wished. The means for 
the PRO and CON statements for these four groups were found and 
compared. Four comparisons were made, namely, PRO (French names) 
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with PRO (non-French names) and CON (French names) with CON 
(non-French names) for males and for females. The means are shown 
in Table 5. No significant differences were found between the means in 
these comparisons. It is apparent that students with French names do 
not react differently to French-Canadians than do students whose names 
are not French. Accordingly, the fifth hypothesis is not supported. 


TABLE 5 


MEANS OF PRO AND CON COMMENTS REGARDING FRENCH 
CANADIANS MADE BY TWO SAMPLES OF STUDENTS 


Males Females 
French Names Non-French Names French Names Non-French Names 
PRO CON PRO CON PRO CON PRO CON 
OO) i A(OK0) eal 20,0 DO) Fiteye) 2.40 295 
Discussion 


This study has attempted to shed some light on ethnic attitudes in a 
sample of Canadian adolescents and also to determine the extent to 
which certain personality traits are related to such attitudes. These stu- 
dents are somewhat more critical of the three minority groups than 
they are of Canadians in general. The standard deviations shown in 
Table 1 indicate that there is most agreement among the various grades 
as they describe Canadians, least as they describe Jews, and that Negroes 
and French Canadians rank second and third, respectively. Some in- 
sight into these preferences might be gained if the geographical location 
of the community in question is considered. As noted earlier, there were 
no members of the three minority groups in the town in which the 
study was carried out. However, a neighboring town about three miles 
distant had a large Negro population. Through high school sports pro- 
grammes and recreational activities, the respondents encountered a 
number of Negro youth and were, apparently, quite favorably impressed. 
This same neighboring town had a number of Jewish families, composed 
almost entirely of older members who were active in the business life 
of the community. The respondents had little or no chance to evaluate 
Jews through personal contact with youth their own age and this fact 
may, in part, account for the ratings which Jews received. The more 
favorable evaluation of Negroes as compared with Jews might also 
be explained in terms of the socio-economic status of the two groups 
in the town in which they lived. The former are found in the lower 
class and lower middle class whereas the latter are primarily found in 
upper middle class. The respondents, themselves from the lower middle 
class in most cases, would conceivably find it easier to identify with 
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the less affluent Negroes than with the more wealthy Jews and, in 
consequence, react to the former more favorably. 


There is no ready explanation for the evaluation given French 
Canadians. Most of these students would have had little opportunity 
to meet members of this minority group personally and presumably 
their attitudes would have been largely influenced by vicarious experi- 
ences. The actions of separatists in Quebec, coupled with the inflam- 
matory remarks of General de Gaulle, which were quite fresh when this 
study was undertaken, probably tended to exercise an adverse influence 
on the attitudes of these students. It is apparent, from the data reported 
in Table 3, that these students perceive the school as having had virtually 
no influence on their attitudes toward minority groups. 
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The Relationship of Role Orientation of 
Teachers to Organization of Schools 


The general problem of the study was to determine whether teachers with 
differing local-cosmopolitan role orientations had differing perceptions of 
and satisfaction with the level of bureaucratization of schools in which they 
worked. A number of hypotheses were tested using a sample of 339 teachers 
in twenty Alberta schools. Findings of the study included the following: 
teachers were more satisfied in high than in low bureaucratic schools; locals 
were more loyal to and more satisfied with the organization generally; and 
there was little difference between the reaction of administrators to locals 
and their reaction to cosmopolitans. 


If one is to understand how a school functions, it is necessary for one 
to understand not only the purposes, processes, and structural patterns 
of the school organization, but also to know something about the in- 
dividual orientations of the teachers and their interpersonal relation- 
ships which determine, in part, the character of the school. Individuals 
may be classified in a number of ways one of which is a classification 
based on role orientation, or the constellation of attitudes that a person 
holds toward the performance of a particular task. Merton (1949) and 
Gouldner (1958) used the terms local and cosmopolitan to distinguish 
people within the same environment but with differing role orientations. 


This distinction between locals and cosmopolitans may help to ex- 
plain the differences in teachers’ perceptions of organizational structure. 
The cosmopolitan might be classed as the professional expert who be- 
lieves that his expertness is validated by the profession to which he be- 
longs. He tends to have largely internalized the professional norms as 
set by professional groups beyond the local community; he tends to be 
committed to his professional skills and may be low on loyalty to the 
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organization. The local, on the other hand, tends to be loyal to the or- 
ganization and to have internalized its norms; he is likely to be low on 
commitment to the profession. Teachers who are cosmopolitans, and 
therefore likely to be committed to professional skills, might be ex- 
pected to be more dissatisfied with highly bureaucratic school organiza- 
tions than are teachers who are locals. 

Lazarsfeld and Thielens (1958) made specific reference to cosmopo- 
litans as those who placed emphasis upon recognition by professional 
peers, and locals as those who placed emphasis upon approval by a 
college administration. Gouldner (1954) ,°who also studied college teach- 
ers, found that locals tended to have a higher rate of sociability, and 
that they tended to participate more in community activities than did 
cosmopolitans. Gouldner also distinguished an intermediate group be- 
tween locals and cosmopolitans, and these he found to participate most 
of all in community activities. 

Sutthoff (1960) used the local-cosmopolitan dichotomy in his study 
of participatory behaviour in school affairs of PTA members. He found 
that locals and cosmopolitans differed both in the form of participation 
and the degree to which they participated in school matters. Cosmopo- 
litans had read more and talked more about school issues and problems 
than had locals. Brumbaugh (1964) applied the terms local and cosmopo- 
litan to teachers, and concluded that “frequently the differing per- 
ceptions of the individuals to the same environment can be attributed 
to local or cosmopolitan . .. orientation.” 


Background to the Problem 


During recent years a large number of professionals, such as physi- 
cians and lawyers, have become salaried employees in organizations; 
members of emerging professional groups such as social workers, nurses, 
and teachers are almost exclusively employees. This transition of status 
from independent practitioner to salaried employee, has created problems 
which the bureaucratized professionals have attempted to solve in dif- 
ferent ways. Some have attempted to retain their identification with a 
professional group; these may be classed as having a cosmopolitan 
orientation. Others tend to have less commitment to their profession 
and colleagues, and identify instead with the particular organization 
by which they are employed; these may be classed as having a local 
orientation. 

Rational approaches to organizational design have tended to assume 
that cosmopolitans tend to be more satisfied with an organization which 
has fewer procedural restrictions. Cosmopolitans are likely to be oriented 
to an outer professional reference group and will therefore tend to pursue 
goals and use means which are not entirely accepted by a particular 
organization. Locals, on the other hand, are likely to be more in favor 
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of a formal structure which provides an explicit framework for their 
behaviour. As a result, locals may be more satisfied than cosmopolitans 
within a clearly-delineated and prescriptive formal structure. 


It would appear from the foregoing, that an individual’s local-cosmo- 
politan role orientation, his perception of, and satisfaction with the or- 
ganization by which he is employed, and the structural characteristics 
of this organization, are interrelated. The sub-problems in the study were 
designed to investigate this interrelationship (Eddy,.1968) . 


Problem 


The central problem of this study was an investigation of the relation- 
ships between local-cosmopolitan role orientation of teachers and descrip- 
tions or perceptions of and satisfaction with the organization of a sample 
of high bureaucratic and low bureaucratic schools. In addition, the 
principals of these schools were asked for their reactions to, or per- 
ceptions of teachers, and these reactions were related to the local- 
cosmopolitan role orientation of teachers in these high and low bureau- 
cratic schools. Finally, an investigation was made of the relationships 
between certain selected teacher characteristics and their local-cosmo- 
politan role orientation. 


Design of the Study 

Sample 

The sample of this study consisted of 339 teachers in 20 schools, two 
in each of ten school systems in a central region of Alberta. The super- 
intendents of these school systems had previously rated their schools 
on a scale from most bureaucratic to least bureaucratic. Only schools 
of the same type, that is, schools which included grades one to eleven, 
or grades one to twelve, were used in this study, and only two schools, 
the one rated by the superintendent to be the most bureaucratic in each 
school division or county were included in the study. 


Instruments 

The instrument used to measure local-cosmopolitan role orientation 
of teachers was a scale constructed for the study which consisted of 16 
local and cosmopolitan alternatives. Teachers were placed on a con- 
tinuum from local, through an intermediate group designated LC, to 
cosmopolitan on the basis of their responses to this instrument. A cosmo- 
politan role-orientation was defined by responses which favored dis- 
cussing a general educational problem rather than a local school problem, 
relying on outside resource people, and having limited interest in local 
community affairs. The validity of the instrument was tested by the 
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use of data collected from a pilot study conducted in the five public 
schools of one Alberta town. 


The instrument used to measure the degree of bureaucratization was 
also constructed specifically for this study; it consisted of a 12-item 
scale on which superintendents and others familiar with the schools in 
question described organizational characteristics of the sample of 
schools. Among other characteristics, higher degrees of bureaucratization 
was defined by those which emphasized clearly defined duties, clear 
lines of authority, and using the specialization of teachers. A pilot study, 
involving a number of school superintendents and graduate university 
students, was conducted to test the validity of this instrument. Similar 
instruments were constructed to measure teacher perceptions of the 
level of, or degree of bureaucratization of schools, and the level of 
teacher satisfaction with the school organization. 


Data Collection and Analysis 


Data on superintendents’ description of the level of school bureau- 
cratization was collected by mail. The principals of the schools included 
in the study were asked to distribute and collect the teacher question- 
naires and to return these, together with their reactions to teachers. 
Replies were received from all principals, and a 92 per cent return of 
usable instruments was obtained from teachers. 


The major analysis of the study made use of multiple linear regres- 
sion analysis (Bottenberg & Ward, 1963), while some use was also made 
of chi square tests. It was found that teacher perception of the level of 
bureaucratization varied considerably from teacher to teacher. Teachers 
in general perceived significantly higher levels of bureaucratization in 
schools that were classified as high bureaucratic on the basis of superin- 
tendents’ descriptions than they perceived in schools classified as low 
bureaucratic. Any differences in perception of the level of bureaucratiza- 
tion by locals and cosmopolitans, however, was not large enough to be 
significant. 


It was also hypothesized that teachers would be more satisfied with 
low bureaucratic schools. As can be seen from Table 1, the mean score 
for teacher satisfaction in high bureaucratic schools was 44.33 and in 
low bureaucratic schools the mean score was 41.57. 


Table 2, row set 1, shows that the F value of 9.49 is significant at the 
-01 level, indicating that teachers were, in fact, significantly more satisfied 
with the school organization in high bureaucratic schools than they were 
with the school organization in low bureaucratic schools. This finding 
supports evidence from earlier studies by Hartley (1964), who found 
that teachers in schools which they perceived to be high in level of 
bureaucratization had a higher level of satisfaction, and by MacKay 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN SATISFACTION OF TEACHERS IN HIGH 
BUREAUCRATIC AND LOW BUREAUCRATIC SCHOOLS 


School Type Role Orientation 


Local LC Cosmopolitan Total 
(N=123) (N=104) (Q=312)) (N=339) 
High Bureau- 
cratic Schools 45.80 45.46 SU ny) 44.33 
Low Bureau- 
cratic Schools LD Oi OIF, 39.91 ANAT 
High Bureau- 
cratic and Low 
Bureaucratic Schools 44.38 43.94 40.44 


(1964) , who found that teachers favored a higher level of bureaucratiza- 
tion in their schools. 


It has been suggested that bureaucracy is the type of organization 
that maximizes efficiency (Blau, 1964). The fact that bureaucracy is 
structured so that teachers can predict response to their future behaviour 
with some degree of reliability may help account for teachers regarding 
it more favorably than might otherwise be expected. 


Other hypotheses investigated the relationship between the degree of 
teacher satisfaction with the school organization and local-cosmopolitan 
role orientation. It was hypothesized that teachers who held a local 
orientation would be more satisfied with the school organization than 
would teachers who held a cosmopolitan orientation. It was also hy- 
pothesized that there would be an interaction effect so that teachers who 
held a local role orientation would be more satisfied with the school 
organization in high bureaucratic schools, while teachers who held a 
cosmopolitan role orientation would be more satisfied with low bureau- 
cratic schools. 


Table 1 shows the mean score of teacher satisfaction for locals was 
44.38, for LC’s was 43.94, and for cosmopolitans was 40.44. The F values 
reported in Table 2, row sets 2, 3, and 4 show that locals and LC’s 
are significantly more satisfied than cosmopolitans with their school or- 
ganization, but that there is no significant difference in satisfaction 
between locals and LC’s. 

Table 2, row set 5, shows that there is no significant interaction 
effect. It would appear that, while locals are more loyal to and satisfied 
with the organization generally, this loyalty does not appear to be af- 
fected by whether the organization is high or low in level of bureaucratic 
characteristics. 
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The relationship between local-cosmopolitan role orientation and 
organization or administrative reactions to teachers was also investigated. 
It was hypothesized that teachers who held a local role orientation would 
be viewed more favorably as members of the organization by the prin- 
cipals than would teachers who hold a cosmopolitan role orientation. 
This hypothesis was not supported by the study. 


A number of personal and professional characteristics of teachers 
were investigated in an attempt to describe various groups of teachers. 
The results from this part of the study yielded descriptions of those 
teachers who were found to be cosmopolitans as well as those teachers 
who were found to be locals, in terms of certain selected characteristics. 
Locals and cosmopolitans were not found to differ in the following 
characteristics of teachers: sex, years of teaching experience, years of 
experience in teaching in the same school, number of systems in which 
the teacher had taught, the average number of hours per week devoted 
to the teaching job, and marital status. 

Locals differed from cosmopolitans, however, in the following char- 
acteristics of teachers: age of teachers, whether the teachers attended 
the school in the district in, which they were teaching, number of years 
of academic and professional training, grade level assignment, and the 
degree of satisfaction with teaching as a career. 

Teachers who are cosmopolitans were found to differ from teachers 
who are locals in that they had more years of academic and profes- 
sional training, taught at a higher grade level, and had a lower degree 
of satisfaction with teaching as a career. Cosmopolitans were also some- 
what younger than locals; and they were less likely to have attended 
school in the district in which they were teaching, than were locals. 


Conclusions and Implications 


A number of conclusions were arrived at on the basis of the evidence 
from this study. These may be listed as follows: 

1. The findings of this study indicate that teachers may be meaning- 
fully classified on a local-cosmopolitan scale. They may not only be 
classified as local teachers and as cosmopolitan teachers, but gradations 
of “localism” and “cosmopolitanism” are possible. Teachers can there- 
fore be described as more or less local, or more or less cosmopolitan. 

2. The instruments which were developed for this study would ap- 
pear to be discriminating and useful—particularly the Instrument to 
Measure Local-Cosmopolitan Role Orientation and the School Bureau- 
cracy Inventory. 
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8 Teacher satisfaction with the school organization is significantly 
related to the level of bureaucratization. There are indications that teach- 
er satisfaction may depend as much on perceived level of bureaucratiza- 
tion as it does on the degree of bureaucratization determined on some 
other basis. 

4. Locals appear to be more satisfied than cosmopolitans with the 
organizational characteristics of schools. 

5. There does not appear to be a significant relationship between 
teacher satisfaction with the structural characteristics of school organiza- 
tion and local-cosmopolitan role orientation of teachers. Locals may be 
more satisfied with the organization generally, but this satisfaction does 
not appear to be affected by whether the organization is high or low in 
level of bureaucratization. 

6. Results of the investigation showed that there is little, if any, dif- 
ference between the way in which administrators react to cosmopolitans 
and the way they react to locals. 


One implication of this study which school administrators should 
keep in mind is that teachers can be classified into several groups ac- 
cording to their role orientations and that teachers with different role 
orientations may have different approaches to their work, to their re- 
lationships with colleagues, and to relationships with the organization. 

The finding that locals were significantly more satisfied with their 
school organization than were cosmopolitans, has important implications 
for administrators, also. Possibly more effort could be put into the place- 
ment of teachers, and into integrating teachers into the local schools 
and community. In an effort to have teachers become more satisfied 
with their school organization, more thought might be given to modifying 


the school organization to make it more compatible with characteristics 
favoured by cosmopolitans. 


Another of the implications arising from this study relates to the 
finding that teachers were more satisfied with schools which they per- 
ceived to be more bureaucratic than the schools which they perceived 
to be less bureaucratic. If teacher satisfaction is looked upon as being 
desirable, then these results may lead to changes in procedures em- 
ployed by at least some school administrators. 


There might be an interesting relationship between teacher local- 
cosmopolitan role orientation and whether a teacher is acceptable in a 
particular school. A closely-knit, homogeneous population might show 
hostility to outsiders and resent cosmopolitan teachers, whereas other 
populations might readily accept these same cosmopolitan teachers in 
their schools. It is quite likely that certain types of principals in schools 
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accept cosmopolitans to a greater extent. This may also be true of 
others in the community, such as school board members. 


Practicing school administrators should be conscious of differences 
between locals and cosmopolitans. A realization of these differences might 
enable administrators to anticipate the different reactions of locals and 
cosmopolitans in different situations, and so be better able to predict 
the different results of having people with different role orientations 
in these different situations. An understanding of the differences between 
local and cosmopolitan teachers should enable school administrators to 
make better provisions for suitable role assignments for teachers. 
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Information Storage and Retrieval for 
Educational Research: A Progress Report?! 


Concern about the problem of information storage and retrieval in education 
has resulted in an ongoing project for the classification of theses in education 
completed at The University of Alberta. The first phase of the project was 
the selection of a unidimensional classification system, and the second phase, 
which is now nearing completion, involved the extension to a multidimen- 
sional system. Next steps in the project will be the development of a com- 
puter program based upon keyword classification and the extension of the 
system to include all graduate theses in education completed in Canadian 
universities. 


The rapid increase in knowledge being generated through educational 
research is precipitating a crucial problem in designing an appropriate 
system for information storage and retrieval. One immediately thinks 
about present day computers as the most promising devices and, in 
certain scientific disciplines where knowledge can be precisely classified, 
computers are now serving this function; however, for education and the 
social sciences no practical or economical solution has yet been fully 
developed. 

An on-going program has been underway at The University of Al- 
berta for four years in anticipation of the time when a feasible method 
of information storage and retrieval for educational research could be 
devised. The project has been based upon the graduate theses and dis- 
sertations completed in the Faculty of Education during the period 
1929-69. Graduate theses are, at present, the major source of information 
based upon educational research and they provide a complete range of 
the kinds of knowledge about which a classification system must be con- 


cerned. Once a useful classification system for educational theses has 
1 The project has received financial support and other generous assistance from The 
Canadian Education Association, The Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational Re- 


search, and the Department of Educational Administration, The University of Al- 
berta. This assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 
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been developed, it should be a relatively simple matter to extend it to 
all research in Canadian education. The major source of graduate theses 
in Canada has been The University of Alberta, for almost one half of 
the theses and dissertations in education in Canada have been completed 
at this institution. 

The project has been developed in four phases: Phase I: (1965-67): 
The selection of a unidimensional classification system that appeared 
most appropriate for educational research, and the assemblage and clas- 
sification of all Alberta theses. No comprehensive or complete list of 
theses, completed since 1929, was in existence. The University Library 
had retained one copy of each thesis completed, and during this period 
of thirty-eight years only two remain unaccounted for. 


Theses were classified using a “visual bibliographic retrieval system,” 
i.e. a printed booklet containing all the theses classified by title under 
eighty-seven headings selected as appropriate for the discipline of edu- 
cation. Author’s name, degree awarded and date of acceptance were 
included with the full thesis title. The difficulty in applying a unidi- 
mensional classification system to educational theses became apparent 
immediately, and the problem increases with the growing number of 
theses to be classified. The continual addition of new titles to the sys- 
tem meant an annual revision and republication of the booklet—a costly 
and time consuming operation. The third revised edition consisting of 
sixty-six pages and 580 titles (Knill et. al., 1966) marked the point of 
maximum utility for this particular mode of storage and retrieval. At 
the same time it provided only minimal amount of information about 
each thesis. 


Phase II (1967-69): The selection of a multidimensional classification 
system. The project proceeded to a multi-dimensional classification sys- 
tem and, in preparation for this phase, brief abstracts of all theses were 
assembled.” The first system was replaced by the McBee Keysort method. 
A special design was prepared for the McBee Keysort cards, 5” x 8” in 
size, which provided space for the thesis abstract of approximately 
150 words to be typed on the face of the card, (Balchen, 1968). The six 
classifications, or code fields, were punched along the four edges of the 
card (See Figure 1). The cards can be sorted manually in the usual 
McBee Keysort procedure by passing a sorting needle through the ap- 
propriate punches along the edge of the cards. They are lifted carefully 
by the needle and those cards which have been punched for the clas- 
sification desired will fall out of the card deck. 


Theses are classified according to: (1) author’s name, (2) date com- 
pleted, (3) department within the faculty accepting the thesis, (4) a 
2 Use was made of two previous attempts to list and abstract the theses completed at 


The University of Alberta: H. E. Smith, Abstracts of Theses in Education, 1929-1949; 


C. C. Anderson, Abstracts of Th i i i i 
es ire ys eses in Education, 1949-1958, The University of Al- 
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Figure I 
EXAMPLE OF MCBEE KEYSORT CARD USED IN PHASE II 
Commencing at the top left-hand corner the author's name is coded by the first 
four letters of the surname, e.g., KOLE for Kolesar; the degree awarded, e.g. Ph. D.3 
the year the thesis completed, e.g. 67; the Department receiving the thesis, e.g., 
Department of Educational Administration; the classification of the thesis by subject, 
e.g. Organizational Behavior coded as ORBE, and PERS for Personnel; a blank space of nine 


possible punches for some future classification purpose; and the classification by 
research design, e.g. non-experimental, survey. 


modification of the system developed in Phase I, and (5) the type of 
research design represented by the study. This last classification was, in 
fact, the only new dimension added to the system, and should prove 
to be of considerable value. Theses are classified along this dimension 
under eight headings which were defined by and derived from Galfo 
& Miller, 1965 and McAshan, 1963: 
1. Experimental (a) Basic 
(b) Analytic 
(c) Applied 


2. Non-experimental Research (a) Historical 
(b) Survey 
(c) Case 

3. Comparative Research (a) Normative 


(b) Sequential 


The advantages of the multidimensional classification system over the 
previous system are readily apparent: (1) location of relevant studies 
is expedited, (2) more information about each study is available, (3) 
sorting cards by any combination of six dimensions is possible thus pro- 
viding a more complex analysis of theses, (4) all pertinent information 
on the thesis, and a brief 150 word abstract appears on the face of the 
Keysort which is easily handled and reproduced by any dry copy or 
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photographic process, (5) no restrictive or complex procedures are re- 
quired, therefore information retrieval necessitates no specialized per- 
sonnel. 


The limitations of the system are obvious: (1) the complete deck 
must be maintained carefully in order that no cards are lost, (2) con- 
stant or careless use of the cards will result in the punch holes being 
torn, (3) the present count of 724 cards constitutes about the maximum 
efficiency of the needle sort method for this type of information. 


Phase II is now near completion with the 165 theses, which have been 
accepted by the Faculty between 1967-1969 now being abstracted, clas- 
sified and added to the McBee Keysort system. This will mark the 
complete compilation of forty years of graduate research undertaken 
at this University. 


A concomitant project to this has been undertaken by the Education 
Library, The University of Alberta, with special funds provided for the 
microfilming of all education theses. At the present time all Ph.D. dis- 
sertations and all master’s theses dating back to 1960 have been micro- 
filmed. With a wider distribution of the thesis classification system it 
is now possible to have a rudimentary, but functional, information stor- 
age and retrieval system. All theses on a given subject can be located, 
the abstract would ascertain the relevancy of the study and each title 
can be ordered on microfilm, at a nominal charge each, from Interlibrary 
Loans, Reference Department, The University of Alberta. 


Phase III (1969- ): The development of a computer program based 
upon a keyboard classification system. Recent developments in informa- 
tion storage and retrieval systems at The University of Alberta, De- 
partment of Computing Science, make it feasible to program the kind 
and quantity of information at this stage of development. One project 
(Watts, 1969) is now underway to develop an index of concepts and 
keywords used in the field of physical education. A thesaurus has been 
designed based upon the keywords located in the title or abstracted 
from the body of the research report. The program is written in PL/1 
language for use on the IBM 360, Model 67. A second and more compre- 
hensive searching service using the same computer language has been 
undertaken by the Department of Computing Science, The University of 
Alberta, for the Chemical Titles project which handles more than 650 
journals and searches over ten thousand titles every fortnight (Thiel & 
Heaps, 1968). The titles of the articles are the only output and it is still 
necessary to go back to the original journal article for the information 
required. In both cases, neither system produces detailed information— 
only titles which refer the searcher back to the original source. How- 
ever, with an information system for educational research, where the 
data base is theses, it is possible to design a program that will include 
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abstracts of the studies. The program would be economically feasible up 
to approximately two thousand titles accompanied by 150-200 word 
abstracts. 

The project is now concerned with reviewing the quality of abstracts 

now on hand and adding the previous year’s theses to the data base. 
At the present time approximately eighty theses are being completed 
each year in the graduate program in education at The University of 
Alberta. 
Phase IV: The acquisition and classification of all theses titles com- 
pleted at all Canadian universities. The last phase will require con- 
siderable organization and cooperation if it is to be placed upon a con- 
tinuing basis. This may have to depend upon a national organization, 
which will not only collect information continuously but will have 
the facilities to disperse information upon request. Very possibly the 
model of ERIC (Educational Research Information Centres), which now 
operates in eight locations in the United States, as clearinghouses for 
educational research, may be the most appropriate for our Canadian 
needs. A combination of the functions and services of ERIC, and Uni- 
versity Microfilm Library Service of Ann Arbor, Michigan, complete 
microfilms of graduate theses and dissertations (available for purchase 
by individuals and libraries) may prove to be the most suitable for 
Canadian research purposes. However, the need for a systematic and 
comprehensive link between researchers and educational practitioners 
is becoming more urgent. This project is set up primarily to bridge the 
increasing information gap between research and development in edu- 
cation. 


The beginning of any science is classification and thus the develop- 
ment of the science of education must be premised upon the adequacy 
of the classification systems designed. Consequently the significance of 
this project, when seen in the broader function of knowledge classifi- 
cation necessary to make the field of educational study more “scientific” 
can be better appreciated. 
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The Hutterian Confession of Faith: 
A Documentary Analysis 


An experimental attempt is made to formulate the traditional charter. of 
the Hutterian Brethren from sixteenth century source documents, Original 
texts are analyzed in terms of five categories developed for purposes of 
cross-cultural comparison. The purpose of the analysis is to provide a basis 
for illuminating the problem of culture change in belief systems and to de- 
monstrate a scientifically valid method of charter analysis using historical 
sources. The authors suggest that this model may be found useful for ef- 
fective comparison of value systems of mankind on a worldwide scale. 


In this paper we are concerned with an analysis of the traditional 
charter of the Hutterians as it was originally conceived in Europe and 
formulated in written documents. The term charter here denotes the 
system of values of an institution. As is well known the analysis of a 
charter or value system poses certain methodological problems to the 
investigator seeking a systematic, impartial approach. Because these 
have been discussed at length in the literature,’ here we shall merely out- 
line our method of approach. Since it is designed for use both on his- 
torical documents and on descriptions of contemporary behaviour we 


1 The present analysis is a product of a cross-disciplinary field project designed to 
investigate education and marginality in several contemporary Hutterian communities 
located in Canada and the United States. The Project was initiated in 1962. It was 
sponsored by the Department of Sociology and Anthropology of Pennsylvania State 
University, financed by the United States Office of Education, and directed by 
Hostetler, who has done extensive research on Amish (Hostetler, 1963) and Hutterian 
(Hostetler, 1960, 1965; Hostetler & Huntington, 1967) communities both in the 
United States and Canada. Thompson was a consultant to the Project. A short ver- 
sion of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association in Detroit, November, 1964. Part of it has been incorporated into 
Hostetler’s book (1965, Ch. 4). We take this opportunity to thank Vilhjalmur Bjarnar 
for permission to refer to the manuscript of his translation of Sigurdur Nordal’s 
important book on Icelandic culture, to be published by Cornell University Press. 


2 For a useful bibliography, see Albert & Kluckhohn, 1959. 
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hope that it may serve as a workable model for core value analysis in 
other culture groups both of the present and the past. 


The rationale behind the method of charter analysis employed in this 
study is a familiar one. Every human community is faced with the need 
to resolve a limited number of practical problems.* These are inherent 
in the existential situation of the group and in the nature of the human 
condition and of ecological processes. If these problems are not resolved 
in a relatively satisfactory manner the group’s existence as an or- 
ganized entity will be in danger of termination. The community will 
either disperse, perish as a group, or seek a similar habitat elsewhere. 
Members of a community organize themselves, in certain describable 
ways, into institutions whose purpose is to meet and resolve their crucial 
group problems. Each community with a unique culture has its own 
distinctive way of perceiving and thinking about such problems. These 
ways of feeling and thinking about universal human existential problems 
are incorporated into the charters of the institutions which the com- 
munity members organize to resolve them. 


For purposes of charter analysis we have listed the distinctive ways 
of perceiving and thinking about such universal problems in five cate- 
gories as follows:‘ (1) the nature (and supernature) of the universe 
and its power dynamics; (2) the nature of man, the relation of man to 
the universe and its power sources; the relation of the sexes to each 
other and to the power sources; conception of the ego and its extensions 
beyond death or before birth; (3) the nature of animals, plants, and 
other living and non-living units recognized as part of the universe, and 
the inter-relationships between power sources, men, animals, plants, 
and the world of nature (and supernature); (4) the nature of the com- 
munity and its preferred human relationship patterns, basic institutions, 
and habitual ways of thinking about status and social classes; (5) the 
nature of space and of times. It should be noted that for purposes of 
charter analysis these categories are not weighted. No one category is 
treated as more significant than another. 


We assume that, viewed as a whole, the five categories afford a 
framework of conceptual relationships whereby communal behaviour 
patterns may be observed systematically and the relationship patterns 


3 See, e.g., Kluckhohn & Leighton (1946, pp. xvii-xix); Thompson (1969). For a re- 


view of some problems faced by Hutteri iti i 
(967)7 Boonete tee y Hutterian communities, see Hostetler & Huntington 


The categories were developed by Thompson (1945, 1948) in 1942-47 for purposes of 
core value system analysis | and classification in deen the cultures of peters 
Indian communities investigated by the staff of the Indian Education, Personality 
pad Administration Research Project. They were based in part on an early paper by 
awrence K. Frank (1943), one of the Project’s consultants. They will be recognized 
s similar to, but significantly different from, those developed at a later date by 
eee pone and her associates (Kluckhohn, 1950; Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck, 
For example, Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck (1961, p. 10, note 16) mention th 
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of their core value systems may be abstracted and compared to one an- 
other. Thus they represent an attempt to develop a universally valid 
model for classifying all the known ways by which a community per- 
ceives and conceptualizes the basic universal problems of group living 
including ideas of power, of space, and of time. By this approach it is 
hoped that systematic objective comparison of the Hutterian creed 
with comparable texts and formulations—both historical and contem- 
porary—from other cultures throughout the world will be facilitated. 


Documents and Sources 


The institution whose traditional charter is under investigation is the 
Hutterian Church, known as the Hutterische Briider. An Austrian 
branch of the Anabaptist movement, the Hutterische Briider was founded 
in Moravia in 1529. After a long and bloody history of persecution and 
migration under pressure, the Brethren moved to America in 1874- 
1877. They have established colonies in South Dakota, Montana, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The permanent institution of the Hut- 
terian Church should not be confused with its changing local member- 
ship or personnel which forms local units known as Briiderhdfen. Hut- 
terian communities in Canada and the United States now number about 
170, with a total population of about 16,500. The Briiderhofen are dis- 
tinguished from all other Anabaptist communities by their strong emp- 
hasis on common ownership of property. They practice this principle 
within the community more than any other Anabaptist group.° 


Several studies have been made of Hutterian beliefs and dogma. 
Among them are those of Deets (1939, Ch. 4), Friedmann (1961, 1962), 
Heimann (1952), Hofer (1955), Miller (1938, 1963), Peters (1965), 
and Serl (1964). There are many sixteenth century texts which are used 
by Hutterians in their church services and schools; for example, the 
chronicles of the Brethren (Zieglschmid, 1943, 1947), the Kleingeschich- 
tsbuch (Zieglschmid, 1947), Die Lieder der hutterischen Briider (1914, 


5 Data concerning contemporary versions and interpretations of the traditional Hut- 
terian charter, as well as of other aspects of the Brotherhood’s belief system, have 
been collected in each of the communities under investigation according to a field 
guide, designed to investigate the changing culture of the community, prepared by 
Thompson (1963 ms). The research design includes a plan to analyze the field find- 
ings for contemporary versions and interpretations of the medieval Hutterian charter 
as a means of determining the extent to which the belief systems of the several 
contemporary communities are undergoing change. It should be noted that an in- 
vestigation of the ‘norms or rules’, especially the Gemeindeordnungen whereby 
members of a Hutterian community attempt to implement the charter, has not been 
included in this study. According to Friedmann (1961, p. 107) “Gemeindeordnungen 
are the rules and regulations of the Hutterite brotherhood, also their church disciplines 
(although different in character from the conventional type of such documents, 
since church activities and everyday living were identical for the Brethren) rape Rae 
Some thirty such Ordnungen are known from 1561 to 1665, and again of 1762, 1793, 
and later... .” He classifies the Ordnungen into two types: “(a) those dealing with 
the general organization and discipline of the community (Bruderhof), its moral 
and its spiritual guidance, also the formulation of the general genius of the group; 
(b) regulations dealing in particular with the special functions of the various members 
of the group, with the administration of crafts and other occupational tasks and 
their most careful and economic fulfillment.’ The Gemeindeordnungen were issued 
by bishops (Vorsteher) of the brotherhood, of which four are most distinguished in 
this respect; Peter Walpot, 1565-78; Klaus _ Braidl, 1583-1611; Sebastian Dietrich, 
1611-19; and Andreas Ehrenpreis, 1639-62 (p. 108). 
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1953, 1962), the epistles (see Friedmann, 1961, p. 311), and the Vorreden 
and Lehren or sermons. 

According to our findings, however, one document is recognized 
above all others by contemporary Hutterians in their theology and their 
legal articles of incorporation as their official confession of faith. This 
is Peter Rideman’s Rechenschaft unserer Religion, Lehre und Glaubens, 
written in Medieval German in 1540-1541, and first printed in 1565. Ride- 
man was an elder of the Hutterian church who spent at least nine years 
in prison. He states that he wrote this account “in the dry summer of 
the year 1540, as he lay a prisoner in Hesse.” 

Rideman’s Confession of Faith is less polemic and more comprehen- 
sive in coverage than other extant Hutterian documents, many of which 
were written in defense of specific issues that brought the Hutterites 
into debate, court, prison, and martyrdom. We have, therefore, based 
our analysis of the traditional charter of the Hutterians on Rideman. 
The document has been analyzed with the help of an English translation 
by K. E. Hasenberg (Rideman, 1950).° We have used two other sources 
to support our analysis: Peter Walpot’s The great article book of 1577, 
and The defense against the Prozess at Worms on the Rhine in the year 
1557 (Anonymous). 


Textual Analysis of Rideman’s Confession of Faith 


Conception of the Nature (and Supernature) of the Universe and its 
Power Dynamics 


The whole universe, including all its parts, is conceived as originally 
created by a deity or creator who is conceived as eternal and unchanging 
truth (pp. 15-16).’ There is a single source of all power (alle Gewalt) 
in the universe and this power source is deified and called God (pp. 15, 
00). A gift from this power source by God to man is called grace 
(Gnade, pp. 17, 18, 49). 

All that is of the deity is considered to be spiritual, unchanging and 
eternal (p. 22), while all that is classed as material or “created things” 
is considered to be transitory, changing and “temporal” (geschweigen 
Werk, p. 59). This postulated opposition between spiritual (geistlichen) 
and material (zeitlichen, pp. 88-89) is characteristic of the universe and 
underlies a fundamental dualism in Hutterian thinking (Friedmann, 
1962). 

The Creator, by the act of creation, established a single law of “divine 
order” in the universe wherein he put each part or unit into its “right” 
place (pp. 49-50, 52). The divine order, sometimes called God’s law 


6 Friedmann studied the original medieval Austrian m i 
: : I anuscripts as consultant to th 
present Project. His unpublished sources were also made Bwailable: High Gnan 
and English editions of Rideman are available (Rideman, 1938, 1950) 


7 For convenience quotations with numbers i i 
English edition of the Rideman text, except Srineee iodine ds Aik ie cc 
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(Gottes Gesdtz, p. 65) or God’s order (Gottes Ordnung, p. 88), with 
each part in its place as prescribed by God, is conceived as right and 
good (p. 82). Any digression from, or transgression of, the divine order 
is conceived to be evil (Ungehorsam) and is called sin (Siinde, p. 17). 
Good is believed to come only from God (pp. 35-36). Evil, on the 
other hand, is the term used to designate any breach in the divine order 
or transgression of God’s law. 


The divine order is believed to have been established through God’s 
will. It is being fulfilled, according to the word (p. 22) or covenant 
(Bund, pp. 16, 41, 63, 67, 165) of its master, God. It is only partially 
and incompletely understood by man, but its rules are being revealed 
gradually to him by God in his covenant or testimony (p. 48). God’s law 
is interpreted by human individuals called holy men of God or prophets, 
believed to be especially imbued by the deity with grace. God is thought 
to speak to man through the prophets (p. 48). 


The divine order is conceived as expressing a fixed relationship be- 
tween the deity on one hand and material or transitory things on the 
other. It regulates natural, as well as social, relationships. It encompasses 
relations between natural phenomena and the deity, and between 
natural phenomena and man, and it includes social relations between 
man and the deity, between men, and between the sexes. 


According to this order, God is lord and master of all creation, which 
is subject to God’s will and command. A hierarchy has been established 
among “created things” whereby man, as the property (Eigentum) of 
God (pp. 18, 91), is directly responsible to God as his servant and must: 
“suffer the will of God” (p. 26), whereas “earth and all that adorneth it,” 
including earth’s creatures, have been given by God to man and men 
have been made “lords of the same” (pp. 19, 54). Man has been made 
lord of earth so that through earth and its creatures he may be led to 
God (p. 19). 


Since God, the master, controls all power or grace, and man, the 
servant, is completely helpless without grace, man must humble and 
abase himself (p. 60) before God “with bent knees” (p. 79) and sup- 
plicate, honor, and try to “please” him (p. 135) so that God will not with- 
hold his gift of grace but will give it to man. On the other hand, if man 
does not please God and submit to his will and his divine order, he 
will be overcome by his “carnal,” “earthly” nature (die Weltlichkeit) , 
transgress the law of God, and suffer God’s wrath (p. 60) and “eternal 
destruction and death” (p. 59). 

To be pleasing to God and to acquire grace thereby, man must 
follow the prescribed order with obedience (Gehorsamkeit) and self- 
surrender (Gelassenheit), and he must accept God’s divine rule with 
both heart and mind. He must await the word of the master to fulfill 
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the same (p. 52); listen to God’s messages (p. 47); and allow God’s will 
to work in him and to express itself through his deeds, words, thoughts 
and feelings. Thus man may acquire faith, a gift from God to those who 
seek, grasp for, and fear him (p. 46). Faith represents the real divine 
power which renews man and makes him god-like in nature (p. 47) 
that he may rise to eternal life (p. 45). 


The special place and role ascribed to man in the hierarchy of the 
divine order is dependent to some extent, but not entirely, on man’s 
character and will. However, since only man can disobey God’s com- 
mandments, the entire responsibility for evil in the world rests with 
man. As stated by Rideman “. . . as soon as man became perverse and 
turned away from God, the creation, too, became perverse for him, so 
that what had formerly served for his profit, good and well-being, now 
on the contrary serveth for his injury (p. 19).” 


Of disobedience sin is born (p. 56), and this is personified in the 
concept of the devil, also called the enemy (Feind) and satan (p. 77). 
The devil lays snares (Schmachen und Stricken, p. 54) for man. 


In this universe Christ, the son of God, functions as an intermediary 
between God and man, in the role of man’s advocate and redeemer 
(p. 32). Christ has overcome the devil, “and removed the snare, that is 
sin (p. 25).” Thus Christ has delivered man from death, evil, sin, and 
the devil, set him free, and reconciled him with God (pp. 25, 34, 57). 
Christ’s role as man’s advocate is better understood when one considers 
that God can withhold or give power according to his will. God is jealous 
of his prerogatives and his honor (Ehre, pp. 15, 16, 19, 20). 


Conception of the Nature of Man; The Relation of Man to the Universe 
and Its Power Sources; The Relation of the Sexes to Each Other 
and to the Power Sources; The Conception of the Ego and Its Ex- 
tensions Beyond Death, and Before Birth 


God created man “of earth” as part of the ‘whole of creation,” but 
God “breathed upon man and he received a living soul (p. 53).” Thus 
God gave man the “likeness of his glory to rule over the earthly body, 
and to prove and show forth his nature through it, and in so doing glorify 
the Creator (p. 53).” God “created man solely for His honor (p. 51).” 


Hence man is by nature different from all other creatures of creation 
in that he is both earthly flesh and blood, and heavenly “spirit” or 
“soul” which is “divine” and in “the likeness of God” (pp. 52-53). Thus 
man is endowed with a dual nature, both “carnal” and “spiritual.” 


According to the divine order, however, only man’s “spiritual” nature 
is good and pleasing to God. All that pertains to his “carnal” nature 
is displeasing and evil. Therefore, to please God so that he may acquire 
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from him the gifts of grace and faith, man “should not be carnally 
minded but spiritually minded (p. 53).” 


Since the first man, Adam, sinned, urged on by Eve who was “de- 
ceived and beguiled by the counsel of the serpent” (pp. 54-55), all 
men have inherited sin and an “inclination to sin” and they have also 
inherited death (p. 57). “Original sin (Erbsiinde)” according to Ride- 
man “. .. is firstly the cause of physical death for men, for originally 
they were created and placed in life, so that there was naught corrupt 
in them (p. 57).” But sin “planted the devil’s likeness in [men] and 
clove forever to them (p. 55).” Because sex is sinful, all men are con- 
ceived and born in sin and have “by nature a tendency toward evil and 
to have pleasure in sin (p. 57).” Indeed, “the imagination and desire of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth (p. 57).” 


But God has given men, above all creatures, ‘reason, understanding 
and sense (p. 51).” God gave man a conscience by which he might 
recognize sin and thereby feel guilt (p. 60). But man’s sinfulness dis- 
honors the Creator and makes him angry (p. 55). Guilt over sin may 
be assuaged only by true self-surrender (Gelassenheit, p. 91), and re- 
pentance for transgressions before God (p. 61). 


Sin leads to destruction and death. The only way to overcome death 
is through Christ (pp. 57-58) for in him God took on human nature 
“that death might thereby be overwhelmed (p. 23).” “He is the Saviour 
who hath robbed death of its power, torn its bond and snare asunder 
and set us, his people, free (p. 23).” 


Although children are born in sin and with a tendency to sin, this 
condition may be mitigated if they are brought up “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord (p. 130).” The Hutterites say: “It is our endeavor 
to bring up the children in divine discipline, and to plant in their hearts 
the right morals and commandments of God (Anonymous, 1956, p. 221).” 


Relation of the sexes to each other and to the power source. The 
position of the sexes in the social and spiritual hierarchy of the Hutterian 
Brethren is very important in the charter. It is believed that God has 
set each sex in its right place in the divine order in relation to the other. 
Man, as contrasted to woman, is made in the image of God. He has been 
put in a superordinate place in the divine order in relation to woman who 
was taken from man. 

The prescribed relation between the sexes and assumption of male 
dominance is embodied in the institution of marriage which, according 
to Hutterian belief, mirrors the divine order. Through marriage man is 
ordained by God to be “lord” and “head of the woman” as “the spirit 
is head of the body, and God is head of the spirit (p. 98).” He, “as the 
one in whom something of God’s glory is seen, should have compassion 
on the woman as the weaker instrument, and in love and kindness go 
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before her and care for her, not only in temporal but also and still more 
in spiritual things; and faithfully share with her all that he hath been 
given by God (p. 99).” Woman who has ‘‘weakness, humility, and sub- 
mission” should be ‘under the yoke of man and obedient to him” ac- 
cording to God’s commandment (pp. 98, 101). Man should go before 
woman “in honesty, courage and all the Christian virtues, that in him 
she may have a mirror of righteousness, an instigation to blessedness 
and a leader to God (p. 99).” 


Marital relations are permitted only in view of the procreation of 
children and should be without lust. Stradler (Friedmann, 1962, p. 16) 
explains, “If man had remained pure and good as he was created by 
God, then .also insemination would have functioned without lust and 
evil urges. But now it is no longer this way. God, however, winks at 
our marital work for the sake of our children, and he does not incrim- 
inate against those who act in fear and discipline.” 


Conception of the ego and its extensions. The ego is believed to be 
completely without power or grace unless it is given these “gifts” (p. 
88) by God. Indeed, it is not only powerless in the sense of not control- 
ling any real power but it is sinful and debased (p. 35). By true humility 
and repentance for sin the ego may, if God so wills, be given the gift of 
grace and thereby extended beyond death into “eternal life” (p. 45). 
Only unconditional obedience (Nachfolge) and self-surrender (Gelas- 
senheit) may permit the “gifts” of God to take effect in man. 


The meaning of eternal life has not been ‘“‘properly and fully” re- 
vealed to man, but it is believed that at the day of “last judgment” God 
will appear to man “face to face” (p. 45) and man shall “know God, 
who is eternal and who maketh man eternal and to live eternally (p. 
45).” Then those who know him “shall rejoice with him with eternal 
joy (p. 45).” 


Conception of the Nature of Animals, Plants and Other Living and 
Non-Living Units Recognized as Part of the Universe, and the Inter- 
relationship Between Power Sources, Man, Animals, Plants and the 
World of Nature. 


All “created things” — “the sun with the whole course of the heavens, 
day, air and such like ... are made common to man (pp. 19, 54, 89).” 
He has been ordained by the divine order to rule over them not as man’s 
“private possession” (p. 89) but as God rules man. In other words, 
the created order including property may not become an extension of 
man’s ego. According to Walpot (1947, p. 42), “Owning and ownership 
is against the nature and character of God’s creation . . . no man should 
take to himself what is God’s, anymore than he can divide the air, rain, 
snow, or water, also the sun, moon, and the elements. Even so temporal 
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goods .. . may not be made one’s own . . . the desire and love of money 
is neither natural nor necessary . . . it is an acquired evil, coming from 
the counsel of the serpent and the devil... .” 


Thus “created things” are not to be held privately, as property 
or an extension of one’s ego, but all things are to be held in common. 
“, . . God from the beginning ordained naught private for man, but all 
things to be common (p. 88).” If, however, man raises up and honors 
“created things” as though they were God, he steps out of God’s order 
and forsakes it (p. 88). 


Conception of the Nature of Community and Its Preferred Social Re- 
lationship Patterns, Basic Institutions, and Habitual Ways of Think- 
ing About Social Class and Status. 


Community (Gemeinschaft) implies a group of members (“personnel” 
in Malinowski’s terminology) of the church who are united in fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit under the leadership of the “spirit of Christ (p. 
105).” This is called “the community of the Church of Christ (p. 92) ,” 
the “communion of saints (p. 88),” or “the children of God (p. 92).” 
The community is conceived as a foretaste or lobby (Vorhof) to life 
after death. 


In this community of the Church there shall be equality in temporal 
things and all goods shall be held in common. As Rideman (p. 43) 
states: “Community ... is naught else than those who have fellowship 
have all things in common together, none having aught for himself, 
but each having all things with the others, even as the Father hath 
nothing for Himself, but all that He hath He hath with the Son, and 
again, the Son hath nothing for Himself, but all that He hath, He hath 
with the Father and all who have fellowship. Thus all those who have 
fellowship with Him likewise have nothing for themselves, but have 
all things with their Master and with all those who have fellowship with 
them, that they might be one in the Son as the Son is in the Father. 
It is called the community of saints because they have fellowship in 
holy things; yes, in those things whereby they are sanctified, that is in 
the Father and the Son, who Himself sanctifieth them with all that He 
hath given them. Thus everything serveth to the betterment and building 
up of one’s neighbor and to the praise and glory of God the F ather 
(p43 )e% 

The leadership of this community is the Holy Spirit. “. . . there is no 
Church of Christ save that which the Holy Spirit gathereth, ruleth, 
teacheth, and directeth (pp. 91-92).” Its membership is composed of 
those who yield themselves to the rule of the Holy Spirit. “Now those 
who surrender themselves to the Spirit that the same might rule over 
them, yield themselves to the Church of Christ, in which the Holy Spirit 
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worketh (p. 2).” Conversely, those who yield themselves to sin, separate 
themselves from the Church and if they actually leave the community, 
they go still more deeply into destruction (p. 92). Hence all those who 
defect are considered to be moving toward destruction. 


In the community of the Church where all are childlike and equal 
under the leadership of the Holy Spirit within God’s law, other official 
leadership roles, such as judge (p. 114), magistrate, policeman and 
priest (pp. 95-96) are proscribed. Each member is expected to watch 
over his fellows and admonish anyone who commits a fault under threat 
of being brought before the Church and if he does not repent, under 
penalty of being banned from the Church community (p. 132). Those 
who have committed a deadly sin, such as fornication, covetousness, 
idolatry, raillery, drunkenness, or robbery are excluded from the com- 
munity, and especially from its common meals, without admonition. In 
such cases, however, a distinction is made between willful sinning, and 
sinning in haste through “weakness of the flesh.” The former is judged 
more severely than the latter (p. 132). 


In all these cases, the Church, rather than any one individual, has 
been given power, by divine law, “to exclude and to accept,” as well as 
to forgive members. “Therefore, whatsoever she [the Church] excludeth 
is excluded, but whatsoever she forgiveth is forgiven here and in eternity, 
and apart from her there is no forgiveness, no goodness, no healing and 
salvation, no true comfort or hope. For within her and not without her 
is and dwelleth the Father, Son and Holy Ghost who maketh all things 
good, and justifieth (p. 44).” Hence, according to the Hutterian charter, 
power may be delegated by God to Christ, and by Christ to the Church, 
but never from the Church to any one individual: 


The community of the Church of Christ has been sought out, selected, 
and accepted by God through Christ to be ‘‘a people for himself (p. 38) ,” 
holy and without blemish, and it has been separated from all nations so 
that it might serve God “with one mind and heart (p. 93).” Its law is the 
law of God and “all temporal things are foreign” to it (pp. 112-113). 
Therefore members of the community of the Church should not go to 
civil law or accept appointment as a judge or government official (pp. 
105, 112-114). Government is a sign of man’s departure from God (p. 
104). 

Furthermore, members of the Church should not practice vengeance 
or make or bear arms (p. 111), but they should willingly pay taxes which 
are not to be used for purposes of war (p. 109). Christians may make 
and use what is made for the benefit and daily use of man, such as 
bread, knives, axes, hoes, and the like, “as well as plain clothes to meet 
their needs (pp. 112, 134).” Whatever “serveth but pride, magnificance 


and vanity” they do not make that they may keep their “conscience 
unspotted before God (p. 112).” 
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The members of the community come together for thanksgiving and 
prayer and for the Lord’s Supper (p. 130). When they come together 
they give thanks, pray to keep faithful and devout, and proclaim the 
Lord’s word faithfully (p. 129). They do not make or bow down to 
graven images, nor do they meet in temples of stone or wood, since 
temples “originated through the instigation of devils” and “are hated 
of God (p. 93).” 

Many other community regulations (Gemeindeordnungen) are spelled 
out in detail by Rideman and in the chronicles (Zieglschmid, 1943, 1947) 
and other sources, but most of these are more properly classified as 
“norms” rather than as “charter’’. 


Habitual Conceptualization of Space and Time 


According to the original Hutterian charter, the universe is conceived 
spatially as composed of two parts. An upper part, called heaven, is 
sometimes described as consisting of many subdivisions. The uppermost 
is called the Throne of God (pp. 19, 33), while the lower heavens are 
known as the abodes of the angels who occasionally serve as messengers 
of the deity to earth. The lower part of the universe is composed of two 
subdivisions: earth and hell (p. 30), the place of captivity (Ort des 
Gefdngnis), or the abyss (Abgrund, pp. 15, 25). Unclean spirits are as- 
sociated with the abyss (p. 25). 

Time is regarded as an endless unchanging duration called eternity 
(pp. 45, 135). Within the timeless duration, that which is temporal and 
changing becomes manifest briefly in material form in fulfillment of the 
divine order of the universe. 

Because the created order of space, including the objects in it, was 
made by God, man may not possess such objects as his own, as noted 
above (Walpot, 1957, p. 42). 


Findings 


To summarize our findings, the Hutterian Confession of Faith posits 
a single source of power in the universe. This source is deified and called 
God. Power is envisioned as an invisible, all-pervasive, supernatural 
power dispensed only according to the will of God who is perceived 
as the omnipotent creator of the world. By the act of creation God is 
believed to have established a single absolute law or “divine order” in 
the world. For purposes of this analysis, the divine order may be thought 
of as God’s preferred relationship pattern as it is presupposed in the 
original Hutterian charter. 

The universe is conceived spatially as composed of an upper part 
called heaven and a lower part called the abyss. An ephemeral earth 
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separates the two. Within the timeless, changeless duration called eter- 
nity, that which is temporal and changing becomes manifest briefly in 
material form in fulfillment of the divine law. 

The nature and organization of the community are believed to have 
been ordained by God’s law including the exact place, role and function 
of every individual and object within it. Man has been made master of 
earth and all things within it, including woman, so that man may be led 
to God whose servant he is believed to be. The basic institution of the 
community is considered to be the Church of Christ defined as a spiritual 
fellowship of its members under the leadership of the Spirit of Christ. 
Other official leadership roles, such as judge, magistrate, policeman and 
priest, are proscribed. Members of the community of the Church shall 
not go to law or accept appointment as government officials. There shall 
be equality among men in temporal things and all goods shall be held 
in common. Members shall willingly pay taxes which are not to be used 
for purposes of war, and they shall not practice vengeance or bear arms. 
Each member of the community is expected to watch over his fellows, 
however, and admonish anyone who commits a fault under threat of 
being brought before the Church and, if he does not repent, under 
penalty of being excommunicated from the Church and shunned by the 
Church community. 


The divine order is believed to be right and good, while any trans- 
gression of it is considered to be evil and generative of sin and death. 
There is a preoccupation with sin and death, which are conceptualized 
as sequentially related, if not equivalent concepts. The divine order is 
believed to be only partially understood by man. It’s rules are being 
revealed gradually by God who gave man reason, sense, and a con- 
science by which he might recognize evil or sin and feel guilt. Thus 
man is thought to have been created different from all other creatures 
in that he is by nature both carnal and spiritual. Man is made in the 
image of God, and woman has a subordinate place to him. Human 
nature is believed to be carnal and evil whereas spiritual nature is 
good, and man’s masculine role is of central importance in the universal 
scheme. 

Prominent in this world view is a conception of the extension of 
man’s ego beyond death dependent to some extent on his spiritual de- 
velopment. Belief in an extension of the ego before birth is absent. If 
man does not willingly and whole-heartedly accept God’s order and 
humble himself before God, he will not only not acquire “grace” lead- 


ing to eternal life, but he will be judged and condemned by God to 
receive the “reward of evil.” 


Thus there is a double edge to God’s judgment in that man, if God 
so wills, shall be rewarded for right feelings, thoughts and behaviour, 
but he shall also be severely punished for wrong ones. At the same time, 
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man may follow all the prescribed rules of behaviour, thought, and feel- 
ing and still not find favor with God and win grace, without which man 
is believed to be powerless. Ultimately God gives or withholds the gift 
of “grace” to man according to God’s will. Thus there seems to be an 
element of whimsy and uncertainty in the medieval Hutterian view of 
the universal power structure. 

Both a concept of immanent justice and a concept of immanent 
punishment are important, the latter being especially stressed. On the 
other hand, man’s and especially woman’s, relatively unfavorable situa- 
tion regarding the Godhead power source and the acquisition of “grace” 
is somewhat mitigated by the role of Christ, the son of God, who 
functions before God as man’s official intermediary and advocate. 


Comparisons 

Comparing these findings with comparable charters, historical and 
contemporary, one cannot fail to note the breadth, comprehensiveness, 
unity and ideological consistency of the Hutterian official creed. Ex- 
plicitly it lays down absolute tenets believed to underlie the only per- 
missible conception of the natural and social order; its one primary in- 
stitution, the Hutterian Church; and its secondary institutions including 
marriage and the family, the local community, and the communal 
economy. The charter defines the accepted relationship pattern between 
primary and secondary institutions in the Hutterian community and the 
place and role of every member of the community, as well as all organic 
and material objects recognized as important to the Hutterian life way. 
The approved status system is spelled out, including leadership roles 
that are permitted and those that are not. The Confession of Faith also 
posits a sacred code of law and penalties for its transgression. The code 
includes what is allowed as well as what is not allowed and also the 
punishments and rewards attached to conformity and nonconformity. 
And finally, supplemented by official norms or rules, the charter trans- 
lates the prescribed order and code into the patterns of behaviour, 
thought, speech, and feeling that are deemed appropriate and those 
that are considered inappropriate at every recognized social level to 
the most minute details of daily life. 

A systematic comparison of the difference between the present find- 
ings and comparable belief systems in other communities with con- 
trasting cultures is beyond the scope of this paper. We suggest, however, 
that such a comparison may be expected to contribute to our understand- 
ing of certain aspects of, and implications in, the traditional culture 
patterns of the Hutterites. 

To illustrate, the structure of beliefs revealed by our analysis of a 
sixteenth-century Hutterian creed contrasts strikingly with that of the 
Hopi Indians of Arizona as revealed by an analysis of ceremonial be- 
haviour in the orthodox mesa villages. According to Thompson (1961): 
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The Hopis apparently conceive the universe as a complex ordered system 
which is regulated by an inherent, logical principle. All phenomena rele- 
vant to the Hopi life way—including man, animals and plants, the earth, 
sun, moon, clouds, the ancestors and the spirits—are believed to be related 
in a complex interdependent fashion through this principle which might 
be thought of as a natural law of mutual correlativity. According to this 
principle, the various orders and suborders of the universe work together 
for the common good of all by exchanging values or services which are 
equivalent but not identical. Man, the elements, the animals and plants, 
the deities and supernatural powers are believed to interact in an orderly 
fashion by means of a complex set of transactive relationships in an in- 
herently harmonious and cooperative cosmos structurally geared to enhance 
the mutual welfare of all. 


In this supersystem each unit, human and nonhuman, has its place and role 
in relation to all other units. But man’s role is different from that of any 
other unit in that he must participate in a positive, active way in effectuating 
the law. This may be accomplished in each village by means of an elaborate 
annual ceremonial cycle. To the Hopis, the movements of the sun, the coming 
of rain, the growth of crops, the reproduction of animals and men depend 
on man’s correct, complete, and active participation, on the behavioral, 
ideational and emotional levels, in the fulfillment of the cosmic law [pp. 
174-175]. . 


Thus it seems that these American Indians assign to man a highly 
responsible central role in the cosmic scheme and they believe that the 
world order is comprehensible and understood by man. 


The Hutterian conception of the universe as formulated by Rideman 
also contrasts, for example, with that of the pre-Christian medievai 
Icelanders who practiced the traditional Scandinavian religion. While 
viewing their subarctic world realistically (from the viewpoint of modern 
science) as dangerous, unpredictable and only partially known to man, 
the Icelanders envisioned man as capable, solely on his own and without 
the help of outside agencies, of triumphing over life and even over death 
by the victory of his own inner spiritual strength (Phillpotts, 1931, pp. 
93-94; Thompson, 1961, pp. 193-195; Wax, 1957). They believed that 
although man could not conquer fate, viewed in terms of an unpredict- 
able, incomprehensible, remote and impersonal force ruling gods as well 
as men, he could conquer himself because the power of fate could not 
reach the innermost core of man’s being and overwhelm his courage 


and will (Groénbech, 1931; Nordal, pp. 179-181). 


Also striking to the student of comparative value systems is the rigid, 
relatively humorless nature of the Hutterian creed and the conception 
of the cosmic power structure that it reveals, compared to many other 
such charters. The charter underlying the traditional public religious 
institutions of the Dahomey of Africa, as described by Herskovits (1938, 
pp. 101, 201-230), may serve as an example. An analysis of Herskovits’ 
description suggests that the Dahomey religious charter postulates an 
ordered world which has a built-in principle of immanent punishment 
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and reward. Sky gods control the vital, immanent power of this universe 
and these gods rule the destinies of men. But the sky gods delegate the 
execution of their will to lower gods. Their instructions to the lower 
gods are transmitted by Legba, the messenger and spokesman of the 
gods. Unexpected and unpredictable events which do not fit into the 
Dahomeys’ image of an ordered world are accounted for by the rationali- 
zation that Legba is a trickster who frequently garbles such messages 
and thus may change a man’s fate (see also Bohannan, 1964, p. 226). 
Hence world order as experienced by man may be unpredictable and 
unreliable, and a “way out” (Herskovits, 1938, p. 222) has not been 
denied to man. 


By contrast, in the traditional Hutterite document which has been 
analyzed, man despite his acknowledged innate weaknesses, is given 
no quarter, no alternative “way out.’ The Rideman text expresses a 
deadly serious, all-or-nothing philosophy in which man’s position is pre- 
carious. Man’s biological heritage including his organic nature, although 
recognized, is rejected, condemned, and outlawed. It should be noted 
that this aspect of the traditional Hutterian charter—with its implicit 
expectation of development of a high degree of what modern psycholo- 
gists call “conscious control” as compared to “inner (or unconscious) 
control” on the part of each individual—to the extent that it is imple- 
mented in behaviour, may be expected to strain severely the individual’s 
capacity for conscious control as revealed by modern psychological 
research (Henry, 1956) .* 


A systematic cross-cultural comparison of comparable charters may 
help to clarify the role of institutionalized value orientations in culture 
and personality processes. Although such comparisons are notably 
hazardous within the limitations of research methodology, the relatively 
wide-spread existence of latent fear and anxiety in modern Hutterian 
communities may prove to be significant in this respect, including the 
feeling of deprivation experienced especially by many Hutterite women, 
as reported by Kaplan and Plaut (1956, pp. 82, 83) on the basis of 
findings from a battery of psychological tests. Rates of frank psychosis 
are also significantly higher among Hutterite women than men (.77 men 
to each woman patient, according to Eaton and Weil, 1955, pp. 78-79). 


We suggest that a systematic study of the available comparative data 
may tend to reduce the ethnocentric bias of investigators with a Western 
European background and help to place traditional creed and core value 
systems, including those of the Hutterites, in appropriate global cultural 
perspective. 


8 Henry (1956) states: “.. . . it is obvious that no individual can go through life with a 
satisfactory sense of balance without some use of societal-determined rules to guide 
him in situations which he cannot integrate directly into his own inner need-systems. 
The use of these rules and principles may be called conscious control. When there is 
excessive emphasis upon guidance by these rules and a concomitant loss of personal 
spontaneity, the individual may be called constricted (p. 128). 
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Marks and Patterns of Parental 
Mobility in a Downtown School 


The relationship between residential mobility and school achievement was 
investigated for a asmple of 158 children in Kindergarten through grade 
do. Families were classified as either Anglo-Saxon or non-Anglo-Saxon and 
were further divided into three mobility groups: stable, intermediate, and 
mobile. There was a significant relationship between ethnic origin of parents 
and mobility and also between past mobility and marks earned for the total 
sample. When the sample was divided along ethnic lines, the relationship 
between past mobility and academic performance was significant only for 
children from Anglo-Saxon families. The authors suggest that the rea- 
sons for change of residence and not just the fact of a change should be 
considered in future research. 


In recent years a number of research projects have dealt with the 
relationship between high residential mobility and the academic achieve- 
ment of young children. Unfortunately, much of the work to date has 
been inconclusive, and the results of the various studies often contradict 
each other. 

Tetreau & Fuller (1942) found that residential mobility has “some 
relation” to school achievement. Nyberg (1956) found a significant rela- 
tionship between mobility and marks received in Social Studies, though 
not in Reading, Literature, Language, Mathematics, and Science. Brock- 
man & Reeves (1967), in their report on a study of 1,341 pupils enrolled 
in the Edmonton Separate School System as of June, 1964, conclude 
that there is a causal relationship between mobility and achievement: 
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“Transiency affects the achievement of students, particularly girls, at all 
levels of ability.” 

On the other hand, Huus (1945) found no significant relationship 
between residential mobility and reading achievement. Bollenbacher 
(1962) reports that “. . . achievement in reading and arithmetic as 
measured by standardized tests was not affected by ... mobility .. .”, 
but that “pupils .. . who moved most often were consistently the least 
capable, as measured by a group intelligence test.” 

The primary aim of the present study was to investigate further the 
relationship between residential mobility and school achievement. A 
prior report (Stuhr, 1967) describes factors related to the mobility of 
the population reported on below. 


Research Design and Procedure 


Duke of York Public School, in downtown Toronto, was designated 
an experimental school in the Spring of 1965. This, it was hoped, would 
lead to the development of a programme to cope with some of the 
problems commonly faced by inner-city schools. However, it soon be- 
came apparent that the high rate of residential mobility among the 
families of the students posed a serious obstacle to the evaluation of 
the experimental programme. Moreover, the high rate of student trans- 
fers was found to have implications for curriculum development, staff 
morale, and student scholastic achievement. It was in view of these 
difficulties that the Research Department of the Board of Education for 
the City of Toronto undertook a study of residential mobility among 
the families of children attending Duke of York Public School. 

Parental information was obtained by interview with the mother, 
or if she was not available, the father or guardian. The initial sample 
consisted of 358 families representing the pupils (Kindergarten through 
Grade 5) at Duke of York Public School. This sample included, in 
some cases, non-parental adults responsible for the children. The sample 
was randomly divided into four approximately equal parts, designated 
Waves A, B, C, and D. Wave A was used in the pre-testing programme. 

After pre-testing was completed, interviewing of the remaining 
parents began. Initially, interviewing was conducted by telephone; how- 
ever, it was found that this method resulted in fewer completed inter- 
views than had been anticipated. For this reason, it was decided to 
conduct face-to-face interviews in cases in which no contact was made 
after three telephone calls had been attempted. All such interviews 
were conducted during the summer vacation in 1966. 


Disposition of the Sample 
Of the 358 families, 74 were used for pre-testing; of the 284 inter- 
views attempted, 158 were completed; of the 223 telephone interviews 
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attempted, 134 were completed; of the 61 face-to-face interviews at- 
tempted, 24 were completed. 

The 158 completed parent interviews represent 319 students at Duke 
of York Public School and 92 students at other schools. Where the 
family had more than one child attending grades Kindergarten through 
Grade 5 at Duke of York, one child was randomly selected to represent 
that family. The Ontario School Record files of these 158 children were 
examined. The marks obtained by these children in the subjects of Read- 
ing, Writing, Spelling, Composition, Mathematics, Science, Art and Music 
during the school years from 1960-61 to 1964-65 inclusive, were recorded 
and related to the children’s history of residential mobility. (Since 1965, 
as part of its new programme, Duke of York has not used or recorded 
formal marks.) 

For the purposes of this study, the 158 families were divided into 
three mobility groups. Families which had reported living at the same 
address during the five years preceding the survey were classified as 
Stable; families which reported having lived at two addresses during 
that time, as Intermediate; families which reported having lived at three 
or more addresses, as Mobile. On this basis, 59 families (37%) were 
placed in the Stable group, and 49 families (31%) in each of the Inter- 
mediate and Mobile groups. For one family no background information 
was available. Because of this lack of information, not all tables include 
the full sample of 158. 


Results 


Table 1 shows a significant relationship between the ethnic origin 
of the parents and the number of addresses at which they had lived 
during the past five years. Families in which both parents were born in 
Canada, the United States, or the United Kingdom were classified as 
Anglo-Saxon; families in which either parent was born in another 
country were classified as non-Anglo-Saxon. Only slightly more than 
one-quarter (28%) of the 89 Anglo-Saxon families had lived at the 
same address for a five-year period; fully half of the 68 non-Anglo- 
Saxon families had done so. Anglo-Saxons are significantly more mobile 
than non-Anglo-Saxons among the survey population. 


Relationship Between Past Mobility and School Grades 

A strong relationship was found between past mobility and the letter 
grades earned by the children in a number of subjects. One hundred 
and five (105) of the pupils had received some marks in one or more 
of eight subjects during the period from September, 1960 to June, 
1965; the rest of the pupils were too young to have been assigned marks. 
The relationship between past mobility and letter grades earned in all 
subjects is shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PAST MOBILITY AND ETHNIC ORIGIN OF PARENTS 


NN FFT 


Number of Addresses Ethnic Origin 

During Last Five Both Parents Either or Both 

Years Anglo-Saxon Non-Anglo-Saxon Totals 
ajep atl tees Dyer es CTT ee ee eee 
One ae 34 59 

Two SY aD 49 
Three or more 32 17 49 
Totals 89 68 Ly, 


Sn nnn nnn nee LEU tS SISSSSUSS SSDS SSS 


Chi-Square = 7.89; p<.05 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PAST MOBILITY AND MARKS EARNED IN ALL SUBJECTS 


Past Mobility 


Mark Mobile Intermediate Stable Totals* 
A 44 a ae Lig 
B 106 101 139 346 
C 268 213 349 830 
D £25 69 90 282 
E 44 38 38 120 
Totals 585 456 709 1750 


Chi-Square = 34.42, df=8; p<.05 


“105 pupils, 1750 marks 


Generally, high mobility is related to a greater number of D’s and 
E’s received. Only 18 per cent of the marks earned by pupils in the 
Stable group are in this range. Among pupils of Intermediate mobility, 


the percentage of D’s and E’s moves up to 23 per cent, and reaches 29 
per cent in the Mobile group. 


Conversely, the children in the Stable group have earned a higher 
proportion of A’s. Both among the Mobile and the Intermediate group, 
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only 8 per cent of the grades received are A’s; among Stable pupils, 13 
per cent of all grades earned were A’s. 

The relationships between past mobility and grades received in in- 
dividual subjects were examined as well. Significant relationships were 
found in Reading, Spelling, Composition, Mathematics, and Music; in 
some of these cases, certain categories had to be collapsed before signifi- 
cance was attained. In all of these cases a higher degree of past mobility 
was found to be associated with a greater proportion of lower marks 
earned and a smaller proportion of higher marks earned. 

No significant relationships between past mobility and marks earned 
were found in Writing, Science, and Art. 


Ethnic Origin and the Relationship Between Past Mobility and Marks 


Among the sample as a whole, a significant relationship was found 
between past mobility and letter grades received in all subjects. This 
relationship holds among the Anglo-Saxon subgroups of the sample; 
it does not, however, hold among non-Anglo-Saxon pupils. 

Table 3 shows a significant relationship between past mobility and 
marks earned in all subjects among children of Anglo-Saxon families. 
Table 4 shows no such relationship among children of non-Anglo-Saxon 
families. (Tables 3 to 7 refer to the number of marks earned, not the 
number of pupils.) 

TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PAST MOBILITY AND MARKS EARNED IN ALL SUBJECTS 
FOR "ANGLO-SAXON" PUPILS 


Past Mobility 


Mark Mobile Intermediate Stable Totals® 
A 34 28 43 105 
B 85 76 80 241 
C 228 179 183 590 
D 113 54 54 22k 
E 40 34 18 od 
Totals 500 371 378 1249 


a 


Chi-Square = 25.35, df=8; p<.05 
#70 pupils, 1249 marks 


It might be tempting to conclude from this that a history of residential 
mobility has a causal effect in one case but not in the other. Such an in- 
ference, however, is not justified on the basis of the available evidence. 
An alternative explanation will be proposed below. However, some 
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TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PAST MOBILITY AND MARKS EARNED IN ALL SUBJECTS 
FOR ''NON-ANGLO-SAXON" PUPILS 


Past Mobilit 


Mark Mobile Intermediate Stable Totals® 
A 10 jh 50 67 
B ok 25 wy] 105 
c 40 34 166 240 
D 10 13 36 61 
E 4 4 20 28 


Totals 85 85 Joa: 501 


Chi-Square = 11.99, df=8; not significant 


935 pupils, 501 marks. 


preliminary questions must be answered first. The ethnic differences 
just noted must be examined more closely. Specifically, it must be asked 
whether these differences are found among all three mobility groups, or 
just among one or two. 

The analysis shows that there is no significant difference between 
the academic performance of Anglo-Saxon children and non-Anglo-Saxon 
children in either the Intermediate group (Table 6) or the Stable group 
(Table 7). Only among the Mobile group can a significant difference be 
found (Table 5). These findings suggest that there are some additional 

TABLES 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ETHNIC ORIGIN AND MARKS EARNED IN ALL SUBJECTS 
FOR MOBILE PUPILS 


Ethnic Origin 


Mark Anglo-Saxons Non-Anglo-Saxons Totals 
A 34 10 44 
B 85 ake 106 
C 228 40 268 
D LES 10 phe) 
E 40 4 44 
Totals 500 85 585 


Chi- Square = 9.90, df=4; p<.05 
#34 pupils, 585 marks 
92 
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TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ETHNIC ORIGIN AND MARKS RECEIVED IN ALL SUBJECTS 
FOR PUPILS OF INTERMEDIATE MOBILITY 


Ethnic Origin 


Mark Anglo-Saxons Non-Ang lo-Saxons Totals® 
A 28 7 eh, 
B 76 22) 101 
C WA) 34 213 
D 54 Ls 69 
E 34 4 38 
Totals aye 85 456 


Chi-Square = 5.62, df=4; not significant 
299 pupils, 456 marks 


TABLE 7 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ETHNIC ORIGIN AND MARKS RECEIVED IN ALL SUBJECTS 
FOR STABLE PUPILS 


Ethnic Origin 


Mark Anglo-Saxons Non-Anglo-Saxons Totals® 
A 43 50 93 
B 80 Spe) 139 
C 183 166 349 
D 54 36 90 
E 18 20 38 
Totals 378 3 fn 709 


Chi-Square = 5.14, df=4; not significant 
942 pupils, 709 marks 


important differences between Mobile Anglo-Saxons and Mobile non- 
Anglo-Saxons; and these differences are not found among the Intermedi- 
ate or Stable groups. 

Another way of stating this is to say that one subgroup, the Mobile 
Anglo-Saxons, differs from the other subgroups. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


In summary, the findings of this study are that among the inner- 
city population represented by the sample: 


1. Families in which both parents were born in an Anglo-Saxon 
country are significantly more mobile than families in which either 
or both parents are of non-Anglo-Saxon birth (Table 1). 


2. There is, among the sample as a whole, a significant relationship 
between past mobility and marks earned in all subjects. In gen- 
eral, children with a history of high mobility tend to do less well 
in school than children who have moved little or not at all 
(Table 2). 


3. When the sample is divided along ethnic lines, the relationship 
between past mobility and academic performance is significant 
only for the children from Anglo-Saxon families; non-Anglo-Saxon 
mobile pupils do not earn significantly lower grades than non- 
Anglo-Saxon pupils with a background of less mobility (Tables 
3 and 4). Moreover, there is no significant difference between 
the academic performance of Anglo-Saxon pupils and non-Anglo- 
Saxon pupils except in the Mobile subgroup (Tables 5, 6, and 7). 


These findings suggest that while among some segments of the pop- 
ulation, school achievement is related to residential mobility, the theory 
that mobility is a cause of poor school performance is not substantiated. 
Certainly mobility, in and of itself, is not a sufficient cause of lower 
academic achievement; we must look beyond mobility to understand 
children’s performance in school. 


Indeed, the reasons for any change in residence may be more im- 
portant to the child than the move itself. Some families are evicted; 
some move because a pay raise has made better housing affordable; 
some move to avoid bill collectors; some move when they have saved 
the down payment for a house; some move to a new job in another city. 
Not all of these reasons generate high mobility; this happens only when 
changing jobs or running from bill collectors becomes chronic. In some 
cases, a move may be related to a lowering of academic performance 
because of the circumstances surrounding it; in other cases, a happy 
atmosphere generated by the father’s promotion to another city may 
actually be conducive to good school work. 


This reasoning would explain the ethnic differences noted here. One 
explanation which suggests itself is that the small group of mobile Anglo- 
Saxons contains a high proportion of families in which the home en- 
vironment is not conducive to good scholarship; conversely, the mobile 
non-Anglo-Saxons may be achievement-oriented, and indeed this may 
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be one reason for their moving. A testable hypothesis is that the pre- 
sence of domestic tranquility and achievement motivation will be as- 
sociated with good academic performance, regardless of the amount of 
residential mobility. 


The extent to which these findings are applicable beyond the sample 
is not clear. Some of the specific findings, such as the conclusion that 
the children from mobile Anglo-Saxon families do less well in school, 
may only be applicable to limited income inner-city families. Others, 
such as the hypothesis that achievement is related to home environment, 
are probably much more general in nature. 


In any case, residential mobility appears to mean different things 
to different people. Future research should take these differences into 
account before proceeding to generalizations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Publications No. 58 and No. 59 of The Scottish Council for Research 
in Education. London: University of London Press, 1969. 


SIXTEEN YEARS ON: A Follow-Up of the 1947 Scottish Survey 
By James Maxwell (Publication No. 58). 


At least once in a lifetime any person engaged in the practice of 
education can expect to come face to face with the question: What am 
I really accomplishing, if anything? To this question a number of re- 
sponses present themselves, some trite, others more thoughtful. The 
trite response is of the nature of rapid retreat under cover of apologia 
centred on the problems of evaluation. The thoughtful ones too, fre- 
quently founder on the issue or process or product. ? 


For those who despair of evaluating the process of teaching, but who 
are reluctant to glorify examination success as the ultimate objective, 
Sixteen Years On is a report of an attempt to evaluate the outcomes 
of an educational system after one-third of a lifetime of exposure. 


The survey was commenced in 1947 with a battery of tests on a 
group of 1208 Scottish children selected at random from the population 
born in 1936. Their progress was carefully charted through school and 
early employment, and reported in Eleven-Year-Olds Grow Up. The pre- 
sent report presents the sequel in terms of later education, employment, 
marriage and growth of family to 1963. The report concludes with 
chapters on personal characteristics, leisure activities, national service, 
and younger siblings. The fact that closing information was available 
for 92 per cent of the group (including 208 who left Scotland) attests 
to the efficiency and dedication of both researchers and subjects. 


The findings are reported in chapters devoted to each of the above 
mentioned areas, and constitute primarily a sociological survey with a 
liberal presentation of statistical data. The tedium of reading is lightened 
in places by anonymous references to illustrative cases or interesting 
departures, but no attempt is made to cater for a wide readership as 
was done by Havighurst, et. al., in reporting their similar study in the 
United States mid-west. 


It is the reviewer’s opinion that much that is written as commentary 
could have been omitted, or presented in some other way for reader 
economy; however, the inclusion of a review at the end of each chapter 
overcomes the problem of sifting for significant findings. 


Sociologists will find useful reference material in the chapters deal- 
ing with employment, marriage and families, and leisure activities, while 
those with a leaning towards psychology might be interested in further 
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evidence on the distribution of intelligence in families, presented in the 
chapter on siblings. 

Returning to the question of evaluating an educational product, 
many outcomes are presented here from which to select, but perhaps 
the most significant is concerned with the pursuit of further education. 


With respect to those pupils who continued their education at the 
post-secondary level the survey confirms the importance of the parents’ 
own educational backgrounds and aspiration for their children, in en- 
couraging this step. 

The length of stay in the high school is also directly related to the 
probability of continuing one’s education formally. Thus two-thirds of 
the matriculating students continued their education at the university 
or equivalent level, while only one-third of the boys, and one in six 
of the girls, who did not complete five years of secondary schooling 
entered further education at sub-professional levels. 


This latter finding should have considerable significance for Scottish 
education since there has been traditionally less emphasis on the im- 
portance of finishing a high school education (i.e., more sanctioned ter- 
mination points) than in North America, with its concern for “getting a 
grade 12 education.” “It does appear that continuing education supple- 
ments school education rather than compensates for it.” 


This finding can be interpreted in a variety of ways, the most whole- 
some being that the years spent in school endow youth with certain 
qualities which motivate and prepare them for further education. Un- 
fortunately only 35 per cent of the boys who embarked upon a further 
education programme after less than five years of secondary schooling 
subsequently finished the course, although the percentage was higher 
for girls. Of the university entrants 12 per cent failed or dropped out. 


It would appear that, if greater output in terms of qualified man- 
power is the objective, both schools and institutions of continuing edu- 
cation must carefully review their practices in order to attract and re- 
tain a greater percentage of students, and in particular to influence 
the decision to remain at school which is made at fifteen or sixteen 
years. 


An enterprise as vast and complex as public education requires con- 
tinuous scrutiny from both inside and outside to provide the necessary 
quality control for the maintenance of a dynamic system suited to the 
times. A longitudinal study which encompasses a sizeable part of post- 
school life, such as is described here, is one way of doing so. 


This is an important report for all who are interested in, and con- 
cerned with, Scottish education, and the methodolgy of assessment. 
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THE TRANSITION TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By John D. Nisbet and Noel J. Entwistle (Publication No. 59) 


For the North American reader to appreciate the significance of the 
study reported in The Transition to Secondary Education it is helpful 
to know about the traditional organization of education in Scotland. 


The Hadow Report of 1926 concluded that education falls naturally 
into two divisions or phases: 


1. primary education, the education of childhood, and 


2. post-primary education, the education of adolescence. 
On this basis two distinct phases of education were established, the 
transfer being made from primary to secondary school at about twelve 
years of age, this being considered the age of onset of adolescence. 


The emphasis placed on age rather than achievement in promotion 
through all stages of public schooling resulted in a form of non-grading 
in the primary schools, and contributed to the practice of “streaming”, 
or differentiated programming in the secondary schools. The placement 
decision which was made at the age of twelve-plus years not only deter- 
mined what kind of program the child would follow, but in many cases 
what school he would attend. As well as a change of school there was 
usually a concomitant change from the self-contained classroom to a 
completely departmentalized organization. 


On the assumption that differentiated secondary schooling would 
continue, and in the light of evidence that children are maturing at an 
earlier age than in the past, the Scottish Council for Research in Edu- 
cation instituted research on the age of transfer, in 1963. 


The conclusions reached indicated that readiness for secondary in- 
struction varied considerable with the individual, and that there was 
no sudden change in the mental and physical conditions of pupils at this 
age. Thus, no justification for changing the age of transfer was found, 
but more basic issues were raised, namely the nature of the transition 
process itself, and the problems created thereby. The opinion of the 
English Board of Education Report in 1905-6 now seemed more truly 
relevant to the times: 

Education is one. Any dislocation in its course is at best a necessary evil. 


It ought to be continuously progressive from the time when a child first... 
goes to school, up to the time when school life ceases... . 


In 1965 the study which is the main subject of this book was com- 
menced in the Aberdeen area to investigate the effect on the pupils of 
the sudden transition from elementary to secondary education. 


Specifically answers were sought to the following questions: What 
factors cause set-back or stimulus? Do many children encounter dif- 
ficulties of adjustment? What information can be gleaned from test and 
inventory scores? 


As well as objective data opinions of both teachers and pupils were 
gathered. In all, thirty-four variables (twenty-three intellectual and 
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eleven non-intellectual measures) were gathered for over 3,000 children 
tested between the ages of seven and fourteen years. 


Variables which correlate with secondary school success are analyzed 
in Chapter 6, the main purpose being to determine which variables 
correlate better with secondary school achievement than primary school 
achievement, the assumption being made that these factors play an im- 
portant role in helping to offset any difficulties encountered in tran- 
sition, or in helping to maximize the potential for learning in the 
secondary school. 


Evidence is presented from which the researchers deduce that while 
personal factors, such as intelligence and motivation, are clearly re- 
lated to attainment at both levels, certain family-centred factors, such 
as parental encouragement and socio-economic rating, become more 
influential once the child has entered secondary school. 


In the following chapters further evidence is presented that non- 
intellectual factors affect performance in the secondary school, by com- 
parisons of improvers and deterioraters in achievement. For boys im- 
provement is related significantly to “academic motivation,” “attitude 
to work,” and “parental encouragement.” In addition to these factors 
changes in school performance of girls appear related to ‘“neuroticism”’ 
and “social maturity.” Stable, socially mature girls improve after trans- 
fer; anxious, immature girls tend to deteriorate. Certain other home 
factors affecting performance are also presented. 


Age within an age group affects performance at the transition stage. 
(Since two admission dates are in effect, namely January and August, 
a six-month range in age is expected in the groups.) Younger children 
show, on the average, lower attainment scores in secondary than in 
primary schools. 


Following a chapter devoted to typical pupil reactions taken from 
essays written about their experiences on the first day in secondary 
school, the authors summarize their findings. 


They conclude that “the pupils most likely to suffer from a sharp 
transition to secondary education are those from poorer homes, whose 
parents have limited education and fail to give the support and under- 
standing needed for successful adjustment to secondary school work.” 


The view is expressed that “. .. the ideal arrangement would provide 
for a gradual change in curriculum and style of teaching over a tran- 
sitional period of several years.” And further, the “. . . allocation to 


streams should not be done at the outset, but only after an initial 
settling-in period.” 

The reviewer is reminded of the concept, if not the practice, of the 
North American junior high school. A vitalized middle school, flexible 
in both length and nature of programme, with frequent admissions of 
pupils, would seem to be the ideal buffer between the non-graded 
primary and the more structured secondary high school. 
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While many questions remain unanswered this research should be 
of value to educators interested in the related fields of child develop- 
ment and programme administration. 


The books reviewed here are obtainable from University of London 
Press Limited, Saint Paul’s House, Warwick Lane, London EC4 at a 
cost of 42 and 25 shillings for Numbers 58 and 59 respectively. 


JAMES M. SMALL 
The University of Alberta 
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Organizational Dimensions of Schools 


This study was-concerned with determining the basic dimensions under- 
lying the organization of public elementary and secondary schools. Dimen- 
sions which theory and research on organizations had suggested as relevant 
were investigated: (1) production activities related to the teaching-learning 
tasks of the school; (2) maintenance activities devoted to the preservation 
of the school in its present form; (3) adaptive activities associated with 
innovative practices and change; (4) boundary-spanning activities which 
attract or prohibit contributions from the environment; and (5) admin- 
istrative activities which co-ordinate all functions of the school. The dimen- 
sions were related to the people who are members of the organization and 
to the environmental forces impinging on it. 


Publicly supported schools may be thought of as organizations having 
responsibilities or tasks which are subsumed within the broad spectrum 
of functions associated with education as a societal institution. Further- 
more, these organizations evolve their own ways of controlling and ad- 
ministering the systems of practices and social roles which are developed 
to deal with their special problems (Inkeles, 1964). Katz and Kahn 
(1966) described this evolutionary process as a series of identifiable 
stages occurring over time in most organizations. They observed that 
once a pattern of task activities had been formed in an organization, 
other patterns of activities are built up to facilitate the performance of 
the original task activities and to ensure the continued existence of the 
organization. These patterns of activities they designated maintenance, 
boundary, adaptiveness, and administrative; together with the produc- 
tion activities, these activities comprise the whole organization. If these 
distinctive activity patterns are present within organizations, then the 
extent to which each is present would constitute a kind of measurement, 
and the combination of these dimensions would form a characteristic 
profile of the organization. Moreover, distinctive variations among these 
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dimensions found in different organizations might be useful in classifying 
them. 

In the case of schools, it seemed possible to hypothesize, for example, 
that some would have a much larger production dimension in terms of 
emphasis on task activities, and a rather smaller adaptiveness dimension 
in terms of openness to innovation and change. On the other hand, some 
school organizations might be found to have a comparatively large main- 
tenance dimension because much of the activity of the school is directed 
toward the preservation of the organization itself, while the boundary 
dimension remained small since there would be a tendency to reject 
ideas and other contributions from the larger environment and to make 
little effort to contribute to the larger environment. In some schools 
adaptiveness activities might form a proportionately large dimension, 
while in others it might remain relatively small. 


The Problem 


The concept of organizations consisting of a plurality of interrelated 
activities raises a number of questions. Do patterns of activities exist in 
schools similar to those observed by Katz and Kahn in other organiza- 
tions? If they do exist, to what extent is each present? Do organizations 
differ from one another in terms of the dimensions of these patterns 
of activities, that is, are they present to a greater or lesser degree in 
some schools than in others? Might schools be identified by means of 
their characteristic organizational dimensions? The problem became one 
of developing a research strategy that would enable the researcher to 
discover the answers to some or all of these questions. 


The Strategy 


If it is posited that patterns of organizational activities do exist in 
schools, then it should be possible to ask organizational members to 
record their observations of them and to indicate the extent to which 
they perceive them to be present. By using these responses as measures 
the researcher could determine to what extent a particular pattern of 
organizational activity is judged to be characteristic of the school by its 
members. Since the patterns of activities identified by Katz and Kahn 
(1966) encompass the total organization, variables related to different 
levels of organizational analysis were deemed to be suitable—personal, 
informal group, formal organization, and the pattern and process of 
organization. 


Yuchtman’s (1966) study of insurance companies offered a useful 
precedent along these lines. He used variables developed by Bowers and 
Seashore (1966) that referred to several social-psychological aspects of 
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organizations. By means of factor analysis Yuchtman identified several 
organizational dimensions that were stable over time. On the basis of 
these findings it seemed possible that adaptation of the variables to 
school situations might reveal characteristic organizational dimensions 
of schools. 


A questionnaire was developed to be administered in schools. The 
analysis of the responses was used to discover some of the answers to 
the questions raised earlier about the organizational characteristics of 
schools. 


Factor Analytic Study 


Highty-two Likert-type items adapted from Yuchtman’s questionnaire 
were administered to 659 teachers in fifty schools of various types and 
sizes within the province’of Alberta (Hersom, 1969). A random sample 
of 175 responses was submitted to a series of factor analyses in order to 
discover whether there were independent underlying dimensions present. 
A high degree of replicability became apparent in successive analyses 
indicating the stability of the dimensions despite changes in the number 
of variables when items with loadings less than .400 were deleted. In 
order to reduce the amount of error variance, the original eighty-two 
items were submitted to an alpha factor analysis. In the final form of 
the questionnaire, sixty-six items were retained, assigned to nine scales. 


Scales were named by consulting the theory and research findings 
described in the literature on organizations. The equamax factor loadings 
and the items included in each of the nine scales are shown in the table 
contained in the Appendix. The scales are described briefly here: 


Production Emphasis 


Factor I accounted for 6.05 percent of the variance among all items. 
The eight items comprising this factor seem to refer to the various means 
used to stress the production, or task accomplishment activities within 
a school. 


Production Support 


Factor II accounted for 5.64 percent of the total variance in the data. 
The factor consists of thirteen items which seem to deal with activities 
designed to facilitate goal attainment—communication, provision of mate- 
rials and ideas, and the development of mutually dependent relations 
among members. These are some of the behaviors which are thought to 
transform human energy into task achievement. 
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Control 


The third factor, composed of eight items, accounted for 4.96 percent 
of the variance among all items. Items in this factor seem to relate to the 
coordination and ordering of the diverse interests and potentially diffuse 
behavior of organizational members. The distribution of rewards and 
punishments and evalution procedures are apparent in this factor. 


Collegiality 


Factor IV, consisting of eight items, accounted for 4.44 percent of 
the variance in the data. This factor seems to deal with the extent to 
which teachers and principals view themselves as peers working to- 
gether to carry out the tasks of the school. 


Autonomy 


Factor V accounted for 4.39 percent of the variance among all items. 
By reflecting the scores for these items, they seem to indicate the degree 
to which teachers perceive themselves to be free from control by external 
agents. 


Flexibility 


Ten items comprising Factor VI accounted for 3.39 percent of the 
total variance. Items in this factor apparently relate to the ways in 
which the resources and capabilities of school personnel are used within 
the organization to accommodate change. 


External Relations 


Factor VII, composed of five items, accounted for 3.31 percent of the 
variance among all items. The items appear to be concerned with the 
school’s success in establishing viable relationships with the larger 
environment. By means of the principal’s influence and capability in 
attracting support, the school may gain resources needed for organiz- 
ational growth and effectiveness. 


Professional Exchange 


The four items comprising Factor VIII accounted for 3.20 percent 
of the total variance. Dubin (1965) has suggested that for particular 
types of organizations such as schools, members require closer working 
relationships than are needed in some other kinds of organizations. The 
items in this factor seem to refer to possible working relationships 


teachers might draw upon for assistance in accomplishing their profes- 
sional tasks. 
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Openness 


Factor IX accounted for 3.02 percent of the variance in the data. 
The four items comprising this factor seem to be concerned with ways 
in which groups outside of the school and the school system are per- 
ceived as sources of expert knowledge and ideas that may be intro- 
duced into the school by the staff. 


Reliability estimates for the nine scales were based on responses 
from 492 teachers which had not been used in the development of the 
questionnaire. Item intercorrelations and item-scale correlations were 
calculated and found to be acceptable within the limits recommended 
by Guilford (1965) to ensure both satisfactory reliability and good 
validity. 

The results of the factor analytic study indicated that it should be 
possible to identify existing organizational dimensions of schools and 
to distinguish differences among schools based on the proportions of 
these dimensions as perceived by the teachers. 


Differences Between Schools 


Teachers in ninety-nine schools located in a metropolitan area in 
another Canadian province responded to the questionnaire. Scores for 
each school were calculated by using the mean scores on each of the 
nine scales and standardizing them to a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10 to permit comparisons among schools. 


It was found that the organizational dimensions of schools as indi- 
cated by scale scores varied according to type of school (Table 1). 
Organizational dimensions of high schools (seventh to twelfth grade) 
differed from those of elementary schools (kindergarten to sixth grade). 
Teachers in high schools rated the External Relations, Openness, Au- 
tonomy, and Control dimensions greatest. The dimensions associated 
with task achievement (Production Support and Production Emphasis) 
and with the adaptiveness activities of the organization (Professional 
Exchange and Flexibility), were perceived to be of lesser significance 
in their schools. 

On the other hand, elementary school teachers perceived their 
schools as having greater task and adaptiveness oriented dimensions 
than maintenance dimensions (Autonomy and Control). 
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COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES FOR FSCQ SCALES OBTAINED BY TWO SELECTED 
GROUPS OF ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


G 
FSCQ Scales Mean Scores for Groups 


High Schools Elementary Schools 
I Production Emphasis 47.85 eid ick 
II Production Support 47.43 5Sv4 Ze 
V Autonomy 55.78" 46.15 
Pei Control 51. 34* 48.54 
VIII Professional Exchange 44.99 500s 
VI Flexibility 48.80 ol ON 
VII External Relations 5500" SP ow hes 
IX Openness 54.85% Ae 
IV Collegiality 49.05 49.14 


*Mean scores are significantly higher within group. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The social-psychological dimensions of school organizations identi- 
fied by the study seem to be related to the organizational dimensions 
conceptualized by Katz and Kahn (1966). Seven of the dimensions 
appear to relate directly to the Katz and Kahn model according to the 
scores assigned by the teacher respondents as follows: 

Production Dimension: Production Emphasis and Production 

Support scales; 

Maintenance Dimension: Autonomy and Control scales; 

Adaptiveness Dimension: Flexibility and Professional Exchange 

scales; 

Boundary-spanning 

Dimension: External Relations scale. 
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Scores on two of the scales developed in the preliminary study were 
inconclusive. Variables included in the Collegiality and Openness scales 
should be examined closely in subsequent studies using the question- 
naire. 


The administrative dimension posited in the concept of organization 
used for the study was identified only indirectly. Since variables as- 
sociated with each dimension contained overt reference to the princi- 
pal’s influence on school activities, it may be that the administrative 
dimension is revealed by the relationships among organizational dimen- 
sions which emerge in a school under his co-ordination and adjudica- 
tion. Thus, the overall profile of the various dimensions could indicate 
the administrative pattern of activities within the school. 


Upon considering the relationships among organizational dimensions 
in schools revealed by the study, a certain similarity to the findings of 
studies employing the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire is 
apparent. The two theme dimensions of leader behavior described as 
initiating structure (task oriented behavior) and consideration (em- 
ployee oriented behavior) have strong parallels in this study, since 
both task (Production Emphasis, Production Support) dimensions and 
maintenance (Autonomy, Control) dimensions were identified clearly 
by teacher responses. 


The indication that the questionnaire developed for the study can be 
used to identify organizational dimensions of schools may make it par- 
ticularly useful to administrators and others who desire to introduce 
change into a school. By revealing existing dimensions, planned activities 
might be undertaken to alter or strengthen these in order to bring about 
desired organizational growth. Future research might assess the con- 
tribution which the instrument could make to bringing about organiza- 
tional change. 


Further development of the questionnaire might be undertaken: 
(1) the questionnaire could be used in conjunction with the LBDQ XII 
and a comparison made with the findings of the study completed by 
Anderson and Brown (1966) in which three clusters of effective prin- 
cipals were identified; (2) each of the scales could be analyzed using 
the method described by Sergiovanni, Metzcus, and Burden (1969) 
which takes into consideration variations in situations affecting teacher 
responses to questionnaire items; and (3) further analysis could be made 
to refine the scales and to increase the reliability of the questionnaire. 
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Equality of Educational Opportunity: 
A Canadian Perspective 


In Federalism for the Future, the Canadian Government accepts equaliza- 
tion of economic opportunity as a primary federal responsibility. This 
implies a commitment to the. importance of equalization of educational 
opportunity. This commitment is in contrast both to the political heritage 
of the two charter founding groups and to what is known about the reality 
of educational opportunity as reflected by contemporary educational systems. 
The commitment raises two major questions: (1) What kinds of educational 
policies will remove inequalities? (2) What are the social and political 
implications of such policies? Canadians are ill-equipped to develop rational 
policies designed to eliminate sources of inequality, largely because of the 
lack of definitive Canadian research which addresses the problems asso- 
ciated with removing the inequalities. 


At the Constitutional Conference in February, 1968, the Government 
of Canada stated as a principle of federalism that one of the “.. . areas of 
responsibility essential to the apparatus of the modern sovereign state 

. .” (Government of Canada, 1968, p. 38) is equalization of oppor- 
tunity. This statement referred primarily to the equalization of economic 
opportunity, but a clear implication for education followed from the fact 
that any attempt to equalize economic opportunity by redistributing 
financial resources would necessarily have an impact on provincial sys- 
tems of education and on the degree of educational opportunity enjoyed 
by the clients of those systems. The underlying concept on which this 
principle of federalism is based is the cardinal democratic value of 
equality. 
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Traditionally, equality has played a central role in the evolution of 
democracy as a political ideology. Contemporary democratic tradition 
has been characterized by two distinguishable strands: the Anglo- 
American, which derived from the political theory of John Locke, gave 
primary emphasis to liberty; the French, which derived from the 
political theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau, gave primary emphasis to 
equality (Sabine, 1952, p. 452). Although these two philosophic posi- 
tions have been discrete, a gradual convergence occurred between the 
values of liberty and equality which confirmed their interdependence. 
Today, the interdependence of these values is an underlying assumption 
of democratic theory. 

Since education is generally recognized as essential to the process 
of democratization, an analysis of the importance of the values of equality 
and liberty in shaping the Canadian political heritage seemed an appro- 
priate departure point from which to appraise equality of educational 
opportunity in the Canadian context (Manley-Casimir, 1968). Further- 
more, the publication of the Coleman Report in the United States (Cole- 
man and others, 1966) and the debate it has engendered provided a 
timely crosscultural perspective. 

Specifically, answers were sought to the following questions: (1) 
Historically, what have been the dominant political values of the charter 
cultural groups? (2) What specific inequalities exist in provincial sys- 
tems of education? (3) How has the concept of equal educational op- 
portunity developed in the United States? (4) What are some of the 
implications of equalization strategies presently under discussion in the 
United States for the Canadian context? 


Dominant Values 


The French Canadian Experience 


An historical and sociological examination of the French Canadian 
political tradition suggests that the democratic values of liberty and 
equality have not played a major role in the French Canadian experi- 
ence. 


As a colony, New France was modelled on the Ancien Régime. The 
authoritarian structure of government manifested in the governor and 
intendant, together with the rigid, quasi-feudalistic social structure and 
the social philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church operated as mechan- 
isms of social control which succeeded in maintaining an homogeneous 
ethnic group with a distinctive culture, way of life, and set of values. 

The change of political control in 1763 nominally ended the French 
form of colonial government, but the Roman Catholic Church became 
the crucial social agency in the defense of the linguistic, religious, and 
cultural values of French Canada against assimilation by English Can- 
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ada. In addition, the Church insulated the people of Quebec from the 
notions of liberalism, democracy, and secularism that developed in 
France under the influence of Voltaire and Rousseau. Hence, French 
Canada was not exposed to the egalitarianism of the French Revolution. 


Moreover, the introduction of democratic institutions into French 
Canada between 1791 and 1848 occurred not from the desire of the 
French Canadian but as an innovation by the conquerors. Nevertheless, 
French Canada accepted democratic institutions, seeing in these insti- 
tutions means by which French culture might be defended. As P. E. 
Trudeau points out: 

... they hammered the process of parliamentary government into a defen- 

sive weapon of racial warfare, and—as Catholics—they believed that author- 

ity descendeth from God in God’s good time. (Trudeau, 1958, p. 304) 

H. F. Quinn appraised the significance of democratic values to French 
Canada in these terms: | 

Although the French Canadian may have a democratic system of govern- 

ment, he has never really understood or accepted the theoretical principles 

and assumptions on which parliamentary democracy is based. Concepts 
such as “the sovereignty of the people,’ “the responsibility of government 

to the governed,” or “civil rights” play little or no part in his political 

thinking. In other words, we are presented with the paradox of a people 


with democratic institutions but without strong democratic convictions. 
(Quinn, 1963, p. 15) 


The English Canadian Experience 


The evidence examined in this inquiry suggests that there has been 
a strong tory influence in English Canada manifested originally in the 
Loyalists who fled from a revolution predicated on the values of equal- 
ity and liberty. They brought with them their belief in the institution of 
the monarchy and an hierarchical social structure, their preference for 
and loyalty to Great Britain as a social model, and their acceptance of 
the fact of economic inequality. The congruency of these beliefs with 
those of the politically dominant Family Compacts resulted in the 
rapid assimilation of the Loyalists; consequently, there appears to have 
been a greater acceptance of limitation, of hierarchical patterns and anti- 
republicanism. 

Although democratic institutions developed as a result of the fight for 
responsible government between 1815 and 1848, the movement occurred 
within the institutionalized framework of the contemporary political 
structure and as such was a concession rather than a deliberate innova- 
tion by the dominant elite to the demands of the governed. Moreover, 
the settlement of the frontier following the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
appeared not as a democratizing process, but rather as an outgrowth of 
the vested economic interests and values of the dominant tory elite. 
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Thus, the tory values of elitism and ascription appear to have been more 
influential in shaping the English Canadian political heritage than the 
democratic values of equality and liberty. 

In general terms, both French and English Canadian experiences 
have been reactive rather than radical. Neither culture group has 
generated a profound social revolution based on a carefully articulated 
set of charter values. Both have been characterized by the explicit 
awareness of the need to preserve the existing social order and both 
have occurred within a traditional set of values among which equality 
and liberty have not played a dominant role. As John Porter notes, “If 
there are Canadian values, they tend to be counter-revolutionary, 
colonialist, conservative and monarchical (rejection of republicanism, 
for example)” (Porter, 1966, p. 101). 


Sources of Inequality 


The absence of a strong commitment to the egalitarian ideology is 
reflected in the degree of educational opportunity afforded by the 
provincial systems of education. Recently, John Porter commented on the 
existence of fundamental inequalities of educational opportunity in 
Canada (Porter, 1968). He identifies three broad sources of inequality: 
socio-economic, structural, and cultural. 


Socio-economic factors include regional differences in educational 
facilities, inequalities of income and wealth, family size, and religion. 
Structural factors involve inequalities arising from within the educa- 
tional systems and processes themselves; for example, inequalities aris- 
ing from different kinds of schools, streams and programs designed to 
cater to different needs and aptitudes among pupils. Cultural factors 
concern inequalities deriving from psychological attitudes and values 
which inhibit high educational aspiration; for example, the low evalu- 
ation placed on education by the working class subculture. 


In a recent study in the United States, A. E. Wise sought “. . . to 
determine whether the absence of equal educational opportunity within 
a state, as evidenced by unequal per-pupil expenditures, may constitute 
a denial by the state of the equal protection of its laws” (Wise, 1968, 
p. 4). Using the criterion of per-pupil expenditures to appraise equality 
of educational opportunity in Canada, significant regional differences 
exist between provinces and within provinces. (Cheal, 1963). Cheal 
tabulated the total per-pupil and pre-capita expenditures on elementary 
and secondary education among provincial school systems for the bien- 
nial period from 1952 to 1960 (Cheal, 1963, pp. 47-53). He showed that 
from Ontario westward the level of per-pupil expenditure for education 
was significantly higher than for Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. 
In particular, the provinces of British Columbia, Ontario, Alberta, 
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Manitoba and less precisely Saskatchewan tended to be characterized 
by economies with a higher level of personal income, more urbaniza- 
tion, a higher level of education, and more immigrants; these provinces 
also had fewer dependents, less inequality of income, and smaller pro- 
portions of Roman Catholics. Quebec and the Atlantic provinces were 
characterized by the reverse of these features. I. W. Paterson’s analysis 
revealed the existence of a complex set of factors amongst which per- 
sonal income, family size, rural-urban split, religious affiliation, en- 
rolments beyond school-leaving age, and school size were key determ- 
inants of provincial expenditures for education (Paterson, 1967). Con- 
sidered together, these studies suggest that socio-economic inequalities 
affecting educational opportunity are built into Canadian society. This 
condition, in part, derives from the lack of a strong commitment to the 
egalitarian ideology, the social class structure of Canadian society, the 
division of political power along class lines, the structure of federal 
government and the division of federal-provincial responsibilities. Inso- 
far as the resources made available for education reflect the dominant 
values, the wide differences evident in per-pupil and per-capita expen- 
diture reveal a commitment to differential educational opportunity rather 
than to equal educational opportunity. 


The relative absence of cross-provincial data on the structural and 
cultural sources of inequality prevents any definitive conclusions and 
pinpoints the need for research in these areas. In particular, research 
is required to establish whether the different kinds of schools, programs 
and facilities tend to equalize or to differentiate still further between 
minorities and social classes. 

In broad terms, the existence of socio-economic, structural, and cul- 
tural inequalities testifies to differential educational opportunity in 
Canada. This conclusion is consonant with the elitist and hierarchical 
nature of Canadian society and is reinforced by the presence of a small 
but very select group of private schools predominantly patronized by 
the elitist families. Social class and education thus seem to have a 
reciprocal and supportive relationship. 


The United States Experience 

Although Canada has not been strongly committed to the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity, the United States has a legacy of attempts to equalize 
educational opportunity. J. Coleman has identified five major stages in 
the development of a concept of equal educational opportunity in the 
United States (Coleman, 1968, pp. 7-22). 

The first stage was characterized by free education and was predi- 
cated on the belief that all children must be exposed to the same cur- 
riculum in the same school. This stage evolved into a second stage in 
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response to the need for more appropriate curricula than that provided 
by the uniform classical curriculum designed for college entrants. Con- 
sequently, the second stage was distinguished by the emergence of dif- 
ferentiated curricula which matched the student’s expected career to 
a specific curriculum. 

The third stage derived from the United States Supreme Court’s 
ruling of 1896 which upheld the southern states’ contention of “separate 
but equal” facilities; by adopting the “separate but equal” position, the 
notion that equality depended on the opportunity to attend the same 
school was explicitly negated. The fourth stage began in 1954 when the 
Supreme Court ruled that legal separation by race was inherently un- 
equal. The fifth stage commenced with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation Survey of Equality of Educational Opportunity. This survey was 
carried out under a mandate in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and was 
characterized by a shift toward equality of educational opportunity 
measured in terms of the effects of schooling (Coleman and others, 1966). 

The fifth stage has extended the concept of educational opportunity 
to mean equality of results given different individual inputs. Thus full 
equality of educational opportunity exists when the average achievement 
level of two population groups that start at different average achieve- 
ment levels come to be identical at the end of the period of formal 
schooling. Thus the primary responsibility for creating achievement lies 
with the educational institution, not the child. 

The contemporary development of educational opportunity in Canada 
appears to be broadly congruent with stage two of the United States’ 
experience. Typically, provincial systems of education have adopted 
differentiated curricula which function by matching the child to the 
program in terms of his expected future. However, this practice induces 
two further inequalities: (1) it accepts as given the future post-secon- 
dary occupational or educational career of the student; and (2) it 
explicitly matches the expected future of the student to the curriculum, 
thereby eliminating several avenues of opportunity. Moreover, where 
ethnic minorities like the Eskimos and Canadian Indians or religious 
minorities like the Roman Catholics outside of Quebec are concerned, 
the provision, in some parts of Canada of separate facilities suggests a 
high degree of articulation with the 1896 United States Supreme Court 
decision. Consequently, if equal educational opportunity is to be pro- 
vided for all Canadians of all ethnic groups, the radical conception of 
equality of educational opportunity that has emerged in the United 
States must be applied to the Canadian context. 


Equalization Strategies 


The recent enunciation by the Canadian government that the equal- 
ization of opportunity is a primary federal responsibility has the force 
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of an explicit commitment to the principle of social justice through 
equality. As such, this commitment is in contrast both to the political 
heritage of the two charter founding groups and to the reality of educa- 
ional opportunity as reflected by contemporary provincial educational 
systems. The commitment raises two major questions: (1) What kinds 
of educational policies will remove inequalities? (2) What are the social 
and political implications of such policies? 

Again the experience of the United States provides a useful perspec- 
tive. Both the Coleman Report and the report of the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967) have 
documented the massive inequalities present in United States public 
school education and have demonstrated the marked lack of success 
achieved by the policy of racial integration as the sole mechanism for 
equalizing educational opportuntiy. Three major alternative equalization 
strategies have been proposed: compensatory education, community 
control of the schools, and the educational voucher scheme. 

The underlying principle of compensatory education is that the school 
must serve as the social mechanism to overcome the educational disad- 
vantage imposed on students by the socio-economic and cultural inequal- 
ities of their environment. Typically, compensatory education involves 
the injection of large amounts of financial, human and material sources 
into specially designed programs. Unfortunately, there is no evidence 
so far that any compensatory program has produced substantial gains in 
achievement (Cohen, 1968, pp. 114-137). 

In essence, the idea of community control of the schools is predicated 
on the notion that local residents should elect their own school governing 
boards and hire their own administrators. In this way, the administration 
of the school would be accountable to the community. Moreover, com- 
munity control over the schools would counter the feeling of powerless- 
ness that pervades many parts of the larger urban centers, in particular 
the ghettos. At present, experiments with community control are largely 
restricted to New York City, for example, the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
school district. So far it is too early to appraise the success of the pro- 
gram. 

The third alternative involves the educational voucher system which 
is theoretically designed to eliminate economic inequalities by the pro- 
vision of an educational voucher (e.g. $1,200) for each school-age child 
in a family earning under a given poverty criterion (West, 1965; The 
Institute of Economic Affairs, 1967). Thus the parents would be free to 
choose and then to purchase what they consider to be the best available 
education from any kind of school. To date, this form of free market in 
education has not been implemented so no measure of effectiveness 
exists. 

Consideration of equalization strategies spotlights some important 
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social and political implications. It is particularly evident that equality 
of educational opportunity requires not only a strong commitment to the 
idea in principle but also the realization that implementation of the 
idea as a political reality requires major changes in society at large, 
changes which cannot be made by the educational system acting by itself. 
One of these changes involves the redistribution of political power be-_ 
tween classes, races, and minority groups of all complexions. 

In essence, equalization of opportunity in Canada involves a process 
of social reconstruction in accordance with the principle of equality. 
Since no society has unlimited resources, any redistribution of resources 
will inevitably benefit the “poor” to the disadvantage of the “rich.” 
Consequently, the core of the dilemma is a covert conflict between the 
rich and the poor, the politically powerful and the politically impotent. 
On a small scale, redistribution of opportunities may not meet much 
opposition, but once the costs rise above the threshold of preference for 
the dominant class structure, overt conflict may ensue. With the ideolog- 
ical background of the charter groups in Canada, it is likely that the 
redistribution of political power will occur as a result of political action, 
and then only when the dominant elite sees the strategy as being in its 
own interest. 


Conclusion 


The experience of attempts in the United States to remove some of 
the inequalities in educational opportunity by means of integration and 
compensatory education appear to have had very limited success so far. 
A primary reason has been the lack of explicit knowledge of what mech- 
anisms and policies will achieve specific ends. 

Canada now has a formal commitment to the equalization of economic 
opportunity and derivatively to the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. However, Canada is ill-equipped to develop rational policies de- 
signed to eliminate sources of inequality, largely due to the paucity of 
definitive Canadian research. If the federal government intends to 
operationalize its commitment, then a variety of research institutions 
across Canada must attack the problems associated with removing these 
inequalities. The role of the federal government must be to furnish the 
necessary funds so that a comprehensive cross-provincial study may be 
undertaken similar in scope to the Coleman study. 
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A Computer Program for Drill in 
Basic Number Operations’ 


A computer program has been developed for the IBM 1500 System at The 
University of Alberta which may be used in a variety of research and teach- 
ing situations in the area of basic number operations. No research is reported 
in this paper. The program has been tested and debugged, however, and is 
now operational. This report presents a description of the program, and 
some suggestions for a number of possible applications. 


During the past five years a considerable amount of work has been 
carried out in mathematics learning using computer consoles, both as 
research devices and as practical systems for individualizing instruction. 

Much of this work has been carried out at the Institute for Math- 
ematical Studies in the Social Sciences at Stanford University under the 
direction of Patrick Suppes. As this work has been concerned primarily 
with developing general psychological models of mathematics learning, 
the programs of computer instruction evolving from these models cater 
for individual differences mainly in learning rate rather than qualitative 
differences that may exist between children in learning style. Where 
Suppes’ research has indicated individual differences in type of algo- 
rithms used in solving simple arithmetic problems, these differences have 
been attributed to patterns of previous instruction rather than to dif- 
ferences in information processing styles. 


1. The research program on which this paper is based is supported by a grant 
from the Alberta Human Resources Research Council. The computer program was 
written by R. Mullen under the direction of D. Fitzgerald. Complete documentation 
may be obtained from the technical library of the Division of Educational Research, 
The University of Alberta. 
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The computer assisted instruction (CAI) program reported in this 
paper was developed as a means of studying the interaction between 
characteristics of the learner and different sequences of instruction. The 
general nature of the research is, therefore, quite different from the 
Stanford approach. By studying the performance of children on the 
relatively simple tasks presented in this program in relation to relevant 
personality, aptitude and cognitive style variables, it is hoped to develop 
an individual difference model rather than a general model of math- 
ematics learning. 


The Program 


The IBM 1500 System at The University of Alberta on which the 
program is operational supports sixteen terminals. Once a program or 
course has been developed, it is possible for up to sixteen students to 
work on the course simultaneously. Each terminal is independent of the 
others; thus each student progresses at his own speed. 

A terminal consists of three devices, all controlled by an IBM 1130 
computer, a display screen with keyboard, an audio unit, and an image 
projector. The display screen and keyboard resemble a TV screen located 
above an electric typewriter. The student receives messages from the 
screen in the form of English sentences, arithmetic expressions, or pic- 
tures. The student responds by typing on the keyboard. Whatever he 
types can be displayed immediately on the screen. The audio unit plays 
prerecorded tapes to the student via a headset and the image projector 
displays black-and-white or color images that have been reproduced on 
a 16 mm film cartridge. (This last device is not as yet being used by 
this course.) 

Even when sixteen students are working simultaneously, only one 
supervisor or proctor is necessary. By sitting at his own terminal, the 
proctor can monitor the progress of all the students. 

The course itself is a series of arithmetic expressions in the form, 

a*b=c 

where a, b, and c are integers and the operator (*) may be addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, or division. Because the course was devel- 
oped with research in mind, the integers are generated randomly by 
the computer. (Obviously, only two of the integers for any given expres- 
sion are generated.) At present the numbers which are generated are 
between zero and nine. Note, however, that a number as large as eighteen 
may appear in the “c” position for addition or the “a” position for sub- 
traction and a number as large as eighty-one may appear in the ‘“c” 
position for multiplication or the “a” position for division. 

When an expression is presented on the screen to a student, one of 
the numbers is missing; the student solves the expression by supplying 
the missing number. There are three types of problem. 
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Type I: a* b= 

Tyoe Tl: a* 6 

Type III: ——- *b=c 
The problems in the present program are always presented in the order 
listed above, Type I first, then Type I], and finally Type III. The opera- 
tions are presented in the order addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. A student receives all four operations in Type I expressions 
before he receives any of the other types. It is possible for the proctor 
to vary the operations presented as well as the type of expressions given. 
This will be explained in a later section. 

When the student “signs on” to begin the course, full instructions are 
given by the computer. Audio messages are interspaced with examples 
on the display screen. The course is so designed that proctor intervention 
should be unnecessary in most cases. If the student understands the 
instructions (is able to press the space bar on the keyboard), then the 
course commences. A script of the audio introduction is shown in AA1 
of the audio script below. 

The numbers which are presented in the arithmetic expressions are 
actually “graphics” or pictures which are approximately one inch high, 
six times the size of the numbers which would usually appear on the 
screen. These large graphics were created so that young children would 
be able to recognize them more easily. 

The student answers or solves the expression by pressing a number 
on the keyboard. If he has answered correctly, two forms of reinforce- 
ment are given. His answer appears immediately in the blank position 
of the arithmetic expression and brief words of encouragement are fed 
to him through the headset. These audio messages are shown in AA2. 
If he has answered incorrectly, his answer is displayed at the bottom of 
the screen, superimposed with an “X”. The correct answer is then dis- 
played in the blank. No audio message is given. 

A student is allowed thirty seconds to respond to a problem. If he 
does not answer in the allotted time, an audio message (AA3) reminds 
him to respond more quickly. The correct answer is then displayed in the 
blank. 

When a student has completed the course, an audio message (AA4) 
directs his attention back to the screen where a summary of the number 
of problems answered correctly and the number answered incorrectly 
appears. The number of problems presented to students is variable, and 
is controlled by the proctor when he registers a student to take the 
course. 


Audio Script 


AAI: Hello. Today we are going to work on arithmetic. I will give you 
a series of arithmetic problems. They will be in the form two 
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AA2: 
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plus three is equal to five. Look at the sample problem on the 
screen. 

(End of segment—Pause!) 
Each time, one of the numbers will be missing. Your job is to 
supply the missing number. For instance, I might give you the 
problem two plus three is equal to blank. Look at the problem 
on the screen. 

(End of segment—Pause!) 


You would supply the missing number, in this case a five. 
(End of segment—Pause!) 


I might give you the problem in this form, two plus blank is equal 
to five. 

(End of segment—Pause!) 
You would supply the missing number, a three. 

(End of segment—Pause!) 


Or I might give you the problem blank plus three is equal to five. 
(End of segment—Pause!) 
You would, in this case, supply the two. 
(End of segment—Pause!) 

Watch the sign carefully. It may not always be a plus sign. 
Remember that you are to fill in the blank wherever it appears. 
On the top row of the keyboard in front of you, you will see 
numbers. Instead of writing down your answer to a problem, you 
will give me the number by pressing those keys. Note that the 
numbers are from zero to nine. If the answer to a problem is 
larger than nine, you will have to press two keys. For instance, 
if the answer to a problem is thirteen, you will press first a one 
and then a three. When you have pressed the number that you 
want, you must then press the long space bar at the bottom of 
the keyboard. If you have answered correctly, your answer will 
appear in the blank. If you have not answered correctly, your 
answer will appear at the bottom of the screen. The correct num- 
ber will then appear in the blank. If you do not understand these 
instructions, raise your hand and someone will come to help you. 
If you do understand, press the space bar at the bottom of the 
keyboard and we will begin. 


* * * 


Good! 

(End of segment—Pause!) 
Correct! 

(End of segment—Pause!) 
Right! 


(End of segment—Pause!) 
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You are doing very well! 
(End of segment—Pause!) 
Very good! 


AA3: You will have to answer more quickly. Remember that once you 
have pressed the number you want, you have to press the space 
bar at the bottom of the keyboard. 

* * * 

AA4: Yow have worked very hard. On the screen you can see how 

many problems you have done correctly. Goodbye for now. 


Controls 


The proctor can control almost every aspect of the course by specify- 
ing certain course parameters when the student is registered for the 
course. Numbers can be entered which will control the number of prob- 
lems (if any) of each operation that will be presented to the student. 

The actual numbers which appear in the expressions are generated 
randomly by the computer. The proctor, however, may specify the max- 
imum value of numbers which appear in multiplication and division 
expressions. He might set a limit of twenty-five, for instance. The num- 
bers which would appear in the multiplication and division expressions 
would still be generated randomly but no product or dividend would 
exceed twenty-five. 

The proctor may also specify in advance which type of problem or 
which combination of types he wishes to appear. For example, the proctor 
might specify ten addition and twelve multiplication problems of the first 
and third types. In this case, no subtraction or division problems would 
appear. Nor would there be any Type II expressions. The course would 
consist of a total of forty-four problems, ten of each type of addition and 
twelve of each type of multiplication. 

A record (performance recording) is kept automatically for each 
student. From this record which is stored internally by the computer, 
we can see each problem that was presented to the student, the student’s 
answer to the problem, and how long it took for the student to respond. 
These records may be analyzed by hand or by a FORTRAN program on 
the IBM 360/67. 

A careful study of the documentation would allow a user to modify 
the course and adapt it to his own specifications. 


Some Possible Applications 


The program was originally intended as a research task for the study 
of individual differences in learning. However, its structure is sufficiently 
flexible that it can be adapted to a number of different uses. 
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Minor modifications to the program will allow the study of transfer 
between various types of problems (i.e. Type I, II and III), various types 
of arithmetic operations and complex transfer effects involving both 
problem types and different operations. Other intriguing research could 
involve studies of the effects of concentrated drill in basic number opera- 
tions at various developmental levels on attitude to mathematics and 
understanding of more complex mathematical concepts. Both studies of 
performance on the program itself and studies of transfer with the pro- 
gram acting as a training task and school performance as the transfer 
task offer a great variety of research possibilities. 

The program can be used in its present form as a test of achievement 
in arithmetic or as a criterion task in the comparison of different methods 
of instruction. A criterion or achievement test that provides information 
both on the correctness of a response and response latency is a powerful 
instrument. Didactic programs illustrating basic numerical operations are 
currently being written and the existing program will be useful in their 
evaluation. 

The program might also be used in diagnosing learning difficulties. 
A careful analysis of the performance recording for a student may reveal 
specific areas in which he is having trouble. For example the concept of 
zero or the idea of unity might be confusing the student. An investiga- 
tion of the student’s performance on Type II and Type III expressions 
would give information beyond that of the student’s ability to perform 
simple arithmetic operations. A deeper understanding of the operations 
and of the relationships between different operators is required to solve 
the second and third types of expressions. (It appears, based on the 
results of those who have taken the course during its development, that 
Type III subtraction and division expressions present the greatest chal- 
lenge to the young student.) 

Modifications of the course might result in a program which would 
give drill in weak areas. Zeroes could be programmed to appear more 
frequently than they would by chance. An expression solved incorrectly 
might be programmed to reappear more frequently until it is solved 
correctly. The order in which the problems are presented might be al- 
tered so that the same numbers would appear in all three types of expres- 
sions in sequence. A variety of combinations in which identical numbers 
appear with different operators might be imagined. Indeed the possibil- 
ities are extensive. 

There is one further application which should be mentioned: the 
course is well adapted to demonstration. It incorporates most of the 
functions which are available with the 1500 System and has content that 
is easy to understand. It would therefore appear to be an appropriate 
demonstration of CAI. 
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The Modification of Syntactic 
Style Through Modelling 


The influence of socially reinforcing a model (model-reinforced), and, 
socially reinforcing a model and a subject (double-reinforcement) on in- 
creasing the frequency of passive constructions was studied with thirty male 
Ss, ages nine to eleven years. Thirty SS were randomly assigned to two 
treatment conditions (model-only reinforced, and, model and subject rein- 
forced). Results support the conclusion that reinforcing a model and/or S 
increases the frequency of Ss’ passive construction. No significant differences 
were observed between model-only reinforced, and, model and subject 
reinforced conditions. 


Much of the recent research in the area of psycholinguistics has dealt 
with formulating categories of syntactic structure (Menyuk, 1963; 1964). 
Although such approaches provide systems for a description of rules used 
to generate sentences, they say very little regarding variables related to 
the acquisition and modification of syntactic structure. 

Research, within the framework of social learning theory (Bandura 
& Walters, 1963a; 1963b; Bandura, Ross & Ross, 1963; Bandura, 1965; 
Bandura & Harris, 1966; Bandura, 1968), provides evidence that model- 
ling plays an important role in the acquisition of deviant, as well as 
conforming behavior. Bandura and Harris (1966) suggest that modelling 
variables “play a highly influential role in the development of, and the 
modification of a child’s syntactic style” (p. 341). They submit that 
children cannot acquire words and syntactic structures without exposure 
to verbalizing models. According to this point of view, modelling is re- 
quired for language acquisition. 

Some psycholinguistic theories, however, hold that modelling var- 
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iables play a limited role when responses are complex, such as in lan- 
guage development. The reasoning (Brown & Bellugi, 1964; Menyuk, 
1964; Gough, 1967; McNeil, 1966) seems to be as follows: Children can 
construct an infinite variety of sentences that have never been modelled, 
therefore, the child must learn a set of rules which enable him to gen- 
erate an unlimited variety of grammatical sentences. Bandura and Harris 
(1966) , however, suggest that the limitations attributed to modelling 
processes are due to the erroneous assumption that exposure to verbal 
modelling of significant others can produce at most only those specific 
responses which have been modelled. Some experiments (Bandura & 
MacDonald, 1963; Croner & Willis, 1961; Berkowitz & Green, 1966) dem- 
onstrate the generalization of imitation responses to stimulus situations 
not provided in the modelling condition. In these experiments it has 
been found that S has generalized the M’s responses in different stim- 
ulus situations. 


Social learning theory (Bandura & Walters, 1963) suggests that it is 
extremely unlikely that the rules governing syntactical constructions 
could be learned if at first examples had not been verbally presented 
by a model. Hess and Shipman (1965), Jensen (1967), Bernstein (1967), 
provide evidence to suggest that the syntactical constructions of chil- 
dren closely parallel the syntactical constructions of significant others in 
their environment. Thus it is suggested that a child’s syntactic style 
would reflect the style of the models in his environment. 


Bandura and Walters (1963a), emphasize the need to differentiate 
between the acquisition of, and the performance of modelled responses. 
A study by Bandura, Ross and Ross (1963) support the assumptions 
stated by Bandura and Walters which suggest that the acquisition of 
responses is contingent upon modelling alone, while the probability 
associated with the performance of the response is increased following 
the reinforcement of S. Thus, reinforcement and the informative prop- 
erties of differential reinforcement may “enhance acquisition by facil- 
itating discrimination” (Bandura & Harris, 1966, p. 343). 

Language is difficult to acquire because sentences represent con- 
siderably complex stimulus and response patterns. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the identification of complex syntactic structures are not 
easily discriminated in the absence of differential reinforcement. The 
present experiment was designed to investigate the effects of modelling 
and reinforcement on the modification of syntactic style. 


Method 


The syntatic style chosen for modification was the passive con- 
struction (e.g. “the cat was chased by the dog’’). Following the observa- 
tion of a model, boys between ages nine and eleven years were asked 
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to generate sentences in response to nouns on stimulus cards. Two 
independent variables (model reinforced; model and subject reinforced) 
were selected in order to determine the contribution of each to the 
modification of syntactic style. These independent variables included 
exposure to an adult model who generated sentences in response to 
nouns presented on cards containing the passive structure, and, in- 
formative feedback provided by positive social reinforcement contingent 
upon M’s and S’s generation of a passive construction. It was assumed 
(Bandura & Harris, 1966) that vicarious reinforcement would be neces- 
sary for the child to discriminate the syntactic form being modelled. 
It was also assumed (Bandura, Ross & Ross, 1963; Mausner & Bloch, 
1957) that contingent S reinforcement would be additive to the S’s 
vicarious reinforcement. 


Consequently, it was predicted that children in a model-reinforced 
treatment condition, would produce a significantly greater number of 
passive constructions than they would in a base rate assessment, and 
that children in a double-reinforcement treatment condition would pro- 
duce a significantly greater number of passive constructions than they 
would in a base rate. In addition it was predicted that children in a 
double-reinforcement treatment condition would produce a significantly 
greater number of passive constructions than children in a model-only 
reinforced treatment condition. 


The 30 boys used as Ss were drawn from the third, fourth and fifth 
grade classes (age 9-11) of a school serving a predominantly lower 


middle-class white community located on the southern end of Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia, Canada. 


The basic procedure was the same for all Ss. The Ss were tested 
individually. At the outset each S was told that E was interested in 
how children make sentences and that upon being shown a card with 
a word written on it he would be asked to form a sentence using that 
word. The base-rate measure was established by the presentation of 
twenty words, one at a time, to each S, without reinforcement. The S’s 
sentences were recorded by tape and were later scored according to the 
frequency of passive constructions which occurred. 


For the modelling conditions the S was told that the E was also 
interested in how children and adults make sentences. The adult M was 
introduced to the S and instructions were given. The M and S alternated 
in generating sentences. The S was told that if he could not read a 
particular stimulus word it would be identified for him. He was also 
told that any sentence he generated would be acceptable, provided it 
contained the word on the stimulus card. Of the sixty-five stimulus 
cards, sixty randomly selected cards were used for each S. If a child did 
not know the meaning of one of the words, or could not use it in a 
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sentence within thirty seconds. one of the five remaming words was 
substituted. 

ModelLreinforced treatment occurred immediately following the base- 
rate assessment. The M and a random selection of 15 Ss from the base 
rate sample were presented 20 words each. one at a time. The M and 
S alternated in generating sentences with the 40 stimulus words. Con- 
tingent upon generating a passive construction the M was socially 
reinforced (e.g. “That's a very good sentence.”) by E. The S received 
no social reinforcement from E. 

The double-reinforcement treatment occurred immediately followimg 
the base-rate assessment. The M and a random selection of 15 Ss from 
the base-rate sample were presented 20 words each. one at a time. The 
M and S alternated m generating semtences with the 40 stimulus words. 
Contingent upon generating a passive construction, M was socially rem- 
forced and contingent upon generating a passive consiruction S was 
socially reinforced. 


Result and Discussion 
The results presented in Table 1 and Table 2 seem to support the 
prediction that model-reinforced and double-remforcement treatment 
conditions are associated with an increase in the number of passive con- 
structions made. The results, Table 3, however, do not support the pre- 
diction of a difference between the number of passive constructions 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR BASE-BATE, AND, MODEL-—REINSFORCED 


Me — —— ee t—S—SSS 


Conditions Mv SD t 
eh et ee eee 
Base-Rate 0.00 0.00 x 
1.96 

Model-Reinforced 73 1.43 
An a ee ee eS eee 
© a 

P<.05 


occurring within the model-reinforced condition and the number of 
passive constructions occurring when the model and the subject are 
reinforced. 

The results of the base-rate assessment (see Tables 1 and 2) seem 
to indicate that the passive construction is not commonly used among 
boys ages nine to eleven. Bandura and Harris (1966) and Crawford 
(1967) suggested that a possible explanation for the infrequency of 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS, FOR BASE-RATE, AND, MODEL AND SUBJECT REINFORCED 


—=———[—_$_$__——————— eee 


Conditions M SD t 
a 
Base-Rate 0.00 0.00 : 

2.98 


Model and Subject 
Reinforced 1.20 1.55 


= 
P<.005 
MEANS AND STANDARD VIATIOS FOR MODET- 
REINFORCED, AND, MODEL AND SUBJECT REDPORCED 
Conditions M SD t 
Mode i-Reinforced 73 1.43 


OO 
OO 


Feinforced 1.20 ° 1.55 


passive construction observed in the base-rate may be a function of the 
age of the Ss and their consequent inexperience with the passive con- 
struction in their oral language. 

The results of Table 3 indicate there is no significant difference 
between the model-reinforced and the double-reinforcement treatment 
conditions (p>.05). A possible explanation of this finding may be found 
with Bandura and Harris (1966), who state that “the majority of Ss did 
not produce a single passive phrase (defined in this study as passive 
construction), and consequently, there were no responses that could 
be reinforced” (p. 350). It would seem that the mean number of pas- 
sive constructions (see Tables 1 and 2) generated by Ss in this study 
may not have been sufficient, so that contingent reinforcement upon 
the performance of the double-reinforced Ss would have had any sig- 
nificant effects. 

The data collected in this study seem to suggest that imitation 
learning of modelled responses tends to modify the syntactic construc- 
tions of S. The significant comparisons (see Tables 1 and 2) between 
the base-rate and treatment conditions lend support to the argument 
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of Bandura and Walters (1963a) who suggest that imitation is a 
significant variable in the modification of novel responses. The ab- 
sence of passive constructions within the base-rate would further sup- 
port this logic in that no passive constructions were generated by Ss, 
however, following model and double-reinforcement, passive construc- 
tions were generated by Ss. No evidence is available to suggest that 
the passive constructions would be used in further oral language on 
the part of the Ss, however, it seems reasonable to assume that if 
further reinforcement was made contingent on the generation of pas- 
sive constructions perhaps such constructions would occur more fre- 
quently. 
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Differences Between Influential and 
Non-Influential Administrators 


The attitude toward change held by a principal is not necessarily related 
to the amount of innovation in the school. The data presented in this report 
suggest, however, that principals who are influential either in promoting 
or preventing change are different in several ways from principals who 
are not influential. In general, influential principals tend to be older and 
to have more education than their peers. They have usually had more than 
one principalship, and they are more aware of the informal organization in 
their schools. These data, which also show that vice-principals are more 
influential than is generally recognized, have a number of important im- 
plications for administrators. 


Much of the research which deals with innovation in education has 
been based on the assumption that the major impetus for change in 
any system is generally from the outside (Griffiths, 1964, p. 431). A 
number of studies have provided support for this assumption. Carlson 
(1962), for example, reports that more change takes place in school 
districts when vacancies in the superintendency are filled by outsiders 
rather than by persons who have had some experience in the district. 
Similarly, Rappel (1965) has found that there is more change in a school 
when the newly-appointed principal comes from another school or dis- 
trict rather than from within the school. 


In spite of findings such as the above, it may be argued that the 
individuals who must finally act to implement change are often the 
teachers in the classroom. Miles (1965, p. 12) suggests that studies 
like those by Carlson suffer somewhat from a “great man” tendency, 
and that not sufficient attention is being paid to internal organizational 
factors. 


Consistent with the “great man” tendency, recent research and 
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theory-building have led to the development of the “change agent” con- 
cept. Generally the change agent is considered to be a single individual 
who is introduced into the system from the outside with the specific pur- 
pose of disturbing the equilibrium and thus forcing the system, through 
the functional interplay of its component parts, to achieve a new, and pre- 
sumably more desirable, level of equilibrium. Basically there is prob- 
ably no reason to reject the theoretical reasoning underlying this 
approach, but the usual preoccupation with the principal and the 
superintendent as change agents may be ignoring the possibility that 
less visible individuals, because of their greater acceptance in the 
informal organization, may be more effective in promoting or prevent- 
ing change than their more visible superiors. 

In a report on the preliminary findings of a study dealing with 
influence structures and innovativeness in schools (Wiens, 1968a), 
it was stated that the attitude toward change held by the principal 
of a school is not significantly related to the amount of innovation in 
his school (Wiens, 1968b). Further analysis was subsequently under- 
taken to find possible answers to two further questions: 

1. Do those principals whose attitudes toward change are in line 
with the actual level of innovativeness in their schools differ in any 
way from principals whose attitudes are unrelated to the actual level 
of innovativeness? 

2. What is the relationship between the vice-principal’s attitude 
toward change and the level of innovativeness in the school? 

In reporting the results of this latest examination of the data 
several cautions should be observed. First, the design of the study 
does not make it possible to make any definite claims regarding causality. 
While the use of terms “influential” and ‘“non-influential” assumes 
that the attitudes of the former group of principals have determined, 
to some extent at least, the level of innovativeness in their schools, 
this assumption may in fact not be valid. Second, the original study 
was not planned specifically for the purpose of examining differences 
between influential and non-influential principals, and the design is 
therefore not completely adequate for this task. In spite of this, it is 
suggested that the tentative findings reported below present some 
interesting possibilities which should lead to further studies whose 
major purpose would be to examine the reported relationships from a 


more carefully considered theoretical base and by means of a more 
adequate design. 


Method 


Data were collected from the teachers and principals in 33 schools 
enrolling grades one to nine. The schools included all those in three 
large city districts whose principals and teachers were willing to take 
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part in the study. Attitudes toward change were measured by means 
of a Likert-type questionnaire named the Teacher Opinion Question- 
naire. This questionnaire was tested for reliability in a pilot study 
using 73 teachers from the five largest schools in a medium-sized dis- 
trict. The coefficient of internal consistency based on the split-half 
technique was .866, while the coefficient of stability based on the 
test-retest method was .805. 


The innovativeness of the schools in the sample was measured by 
means of the Teacher Practices Questionnaire which consisted of ten 
items dealing with the following innovations: educational television, 
teacher-parent interviews during the teaching day, use of consultant 
services, use of assistance from instructional services centers, obser- 
vation of other teachers, team teaching, use of experimental units or 
courses, participation in in-service education projects and the use of 
audio visual equipment. The School Innovativeness Score (SIS) is 
the mean score obtained by the teachers in any particular school on 
the Teacher Practices Questionnaire. The SIS in this sample ranged 
from 16 to 23 with a mean of 19.00 and a standard deviation of 1.88 
(See Table 1). 


-TABLE 1 


INNOVATIVENESS AND ATTITUDE SCORES 


Variable N Range Mean Standard 
Deviation 


School Innovativeness 
Score (SIS) B35 16 - 23 19.00 1.88 


Principal Attitude 
Score (PAS) oul 40 - 73 56.76 7.94 


Vice-Principal 
Attitude Score (VPAS) Sue Sie} 7/3} SSI TFS} 7.44 


Teacher™ Attitude 
Score (TAS) 33 51 - 61 SYS) cnet) od es} 


In order to find possible answers to the first question posed earlier, 
the schools in the sample were divided into high and low groups on 
the basis of their scores on the Teacher Opinion Questionnaire. In 
both cases the median was used as the dividing line between high and 
low groups. This categorization made it possible to develop the typ- 
ology shown in Table 2 which identified influential principals as those 
whose attitudes toward change are congruent with the level of innova- 
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tion in their schools, while non-influential principals are identified as 
those whose attitudes are not congruent with the actual amount of inno- 
vation. At this point in the procedure the principals from cells 1 and 4 
were combined into one group and labelled “influentials’ while those 
from cells 2 and 3 were combined and labelled “non-influentials”’. 
In the findings reported below these terms will be used to refer to 
principal groupings derived in this manner. 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRINCIPALS AS INFLUENTIALS AND NON-INFLUENTIALS 


School Innovativeness 


Principal Attitude High Low 
Score 
Influential Non-Influential 
High Principals Principals 
(N = 11) (N = 5) 
Non-Influential Influential 
Low Principals Principals 
(N = 6) (N = 11) 
Results 


Influential Versus Non-Influential Principals. 


Table 3 shows the results of a series of t-tests whose purpose was 
to determine whether any statistically significant difference could be 
found between influential and non-influential principals, their schools 
and their teachers. Because of the small number of schools in the 
sample it was decided to make decisions with respect to significance 
in the following manner: (1) accept as significant those results which 
reach or exceed the .05 level of significance using a two-tailed test, 
(2) consider as clearly non-significant those results which do not reach 
the .20 level of significance, and (3) reserve judgment when the sig- 
nificance level is between .05 and .20. 


From Table 3 it can be seen that influential principals have more 
education than do non-influential principals. The average influential 
principal has nearly six years of education beyond Grade 12, while 
the average non-influential principal has five. Similarly, influential 
principals have better educated teachers in their schools, although 
this finding may have more statistical than practical significance. The 
small difference:in years of education beyond Grade 12 is statistically 
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significant because of the very small variances in the case of both prin- 
cipal and teacher education. 

A more interesting finding reported in Table 3 is that influential 
principals consider more of their teachers to be influential in the school 
than do non-influential principals. When principals were asked to iden- 
tify the individuals who are most influential in their schools, influential 
principals named nearly twice as many teachers as did non-influential 
principals. 

Not unexpectedly, Table 3 shows further that influential principals 
tend to be older than their less influential colleagues. In addition, they 
have had more total experience as principals. It should be noted, 
however, that the length of tenure in their present schools is not 
different for the two groups of principals. 

Three variables reported in Table 3 did not meet the significance 
level regarded as necessary for acceptance of the proposition that a 
significant difference between means exists, but in each case the 
results could be considered doubtful and in need of further study. These 
are teacher satisfaction, school size and the willingness of the principal 
to rely on his teachers for advice. 

Table 3 shows that there are no significant differences between in- 
fluential and non-influential principals on the following: (1) the age 
and experience of the teachers in their schools, (2) the percentage of 
teachers with whom they communicate regularly on school matters 
or with whom they socialize, (3) the principal’s satisfaction, and (4) 
the number of years the principal has been in his present school. 


The Vice-Principal As An Influential 


The design of the original study referred to earlier in this paper 
made it possible to identify the formal communication and reliance 


TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDES TOWARD CHANGE AND SCHOOL INNOVATIVENESS 


Variable Correlated 19 
with Innovativeness N G (2-tailed 
test) 
Principal Attitude Score 33 7218 N.S. 
* 
Vice-Principal Attitude Score 31 -626 -005 
Total Staff Attitude Score 33 - Se) N.S. 


x 
Two vice-principals could not be identified from the data received from 
the schools. 
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networks in each of the schools in the sample. Almost invariably the 
vice-principal was a key figure in these networks. Since persons in 
central positions in the informal organization tend to assume major 
decision-making functions (Keltner, 1961, p. 28), it was decided to 
examine the relationship between the attitude toward change held by 
the vice-principal and the level of innovativeness of the school. The 
results of this analysis, shown in Table 4, indicate that there is a sig- 
nificant relationship between these variables in the schools in this sample. 


Implications 


Tentative though they may be, the results of this analysis may have 
a number of important implications both for principals and for those 
who are responsible for appointing principals and vice-principals to 
their positions. ) 

The first implication follows from the finding that there is a highly 
significant relationship between the attitude toward change held by 
the vice-principal and the actual amount of innovation in the school. 
From Table 4 it can be observed that this may be a genuine indica- 
tion of the vice-principal’s ability to exert influence, for if he were 
merely reflecting the attitudes.of the teachers or the principal the cor- 
relation between the latters’ attitude scores and innovativness should 
also be high. In view of these data, it seems likely that the vice-prin- 
cipal’s status as an influential is due not to his formal position, but 
to the teachers’ perception that the vice-principal is a teacher like 
themselves and that he can therefore be relied upon to give useful 
advice. The principal, on the other hand, is probably perceived as one 
who is too far removed from the classroom situation to be able to 
understand a teacher’s problems. It may even be that the principal’s 
formal status presents a barrier which prevents him from being 
accepted by the teachers, and that his advice is therefore rejected 
not because it is poor advice but because it comes from a person who 
is perceived as an outsider. 

The vice-prinicpalship has generally been regarded as a position 
in which a teacher may gather experience and gain insights which will 
help him to become an effective principal. It is rarely admitted that the 
role of the vice-principal has more than a token leadership component. 
But if the findings of this study can be generalized beyond the present 
sample, it is obvious that vice-principals will have to be chosen not only 
for their potential as future leaders, but with the expectation that, as 
vice-principals, they will play a prominent role in charting the course 
which will be taken in their schools on such important topics as 
innovation and change. 

The second implication is based on the finding that influential 
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principals nominate nearly twice as many teachers as do non-influential 
principals when both are asked whom they consider to be influential in 
their schools. In other words, the non-influential principals are less 
aware of the power of the informal organization and its leaders. It 
is not surprising that this lack of awareness is more prevalent among 
less educated principals. Since one of the purposes of advanced pro- 
grams in educational administration has long been to sensitize prospec- 
tive principals to the less obvious but potentially powerful dynamics 
of informal organizations, persons planning a career in administration 
would do well to include some course work in organization theory 
in their professional preparation. 

A third implication is based on the finding that influential prin- 
cipals generally have more experience as principals than do non- 
influential principals. It is important to note, however, that length 
of experience in the principal’s present school is not the significant 
factor; rather it is the principal’s total experience as a principal. The 
data of Table 3 suggest that influential principals are more likely to 
have had previous administrative experience than is the case with non- 
influential principals. This may suggest that there is some merit in 
the practice in some districts of moving principals to different schools 
after a few years in one place. This may be particularly useful 
when it involves a person who is in his first principaliship. 
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Teacher Satisfaction in Team and 
Conventional Teaching Situations 


Data were collected from 69 teachers working in team teaching schools and 
79 teachers working in more conventional schools to compare job satisfaction 
in these two teaching situations. The t test was used to compare the mean 
scores of the team teachers and the conventional teachers on each of the 
ten satisfaction factors of the Purdue Teacher Opinionaire. The team teach- 
ers expressed significantly lower satisfaction with “Teacher Salary” than 
did the conventional teachers, but were significantly more satisfied with 
“Curriculum Issues,’ “Community Support of Education,” and “School 
Facilities and Services.” The increased satisfaction associated with team 
teaching which is suggested by these findings was less than is commonly 
proposed. 


Team teaching, a practice which has been evolving on the educational 
scene since about 1955, has assumed the dimensions of a major educa- 
tional movement in Canada. However, as with many other educational 
innovations, its introduction was heralded by many claims concerning 
educational and other benefits which were sadly lacking in any sup- 
portive research. 


Schools in Edmonton, Alberta, may be considered as representative 
of this movement. All of the newer schools in both the Edmonton Public 
and Separate School Districts have built-in team teaching features. 
These include large open areas, small conference rooms, individual study 
space, team work rooms and resource centers. New additions to existing 
schools also have such features included in their design, and admin- 
istrators appear to be encouraging team teaching, even in schools which 
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do not have appropriate physical facilities. In the public system, new 
positions such as “coordinator” have been created and, in addition to 
other duties, the incumbents of these positions serve as “team leaders” 
in their schools. Preparation time is being allotted to schools rather than 
to individual teachers so that adequate time can be given to those teach- 
ers involved in team teaching. Evidence such as this points to a definite 
long-term commitment to this form of school organization in both school 
systems in Edmonton. 

Because of this commitment, and because of a lack of agreement in 
the literature concerning the association between teacher satisfaction 
and various teaching arrangements, a research study (Diemert, 1969) 
was conducted in both Edmonton school systems in 1969. The general 
research question was the following: Does team teaching produce higher 
teacher satisfaction than does teaching in more conventional settings? 


Background to the Problem 


Introduction of a new practice is usually accompanied by com- 
parisons with “the way things were done before.’ Which method pro- 
duces the better results? Which method do teachers prefer? Which 
method do students prefer? Which method is the more economical? 

One of the most pressing questions which school administrators are 
faced with is, “Which form of school organization results in the greatest 
job satisfaction among teachers?” This question becomes particularly 
pertinent when one considers the complex relationship between job 
satisfaction and performance, as well as quotations such as the following 
from Griffiths (1956): “In many respects, teaching is the least satis- 
fying of all the professions because it is so difficult to see the results 
of one’s labors [p. 146].” Many writers claim that team teaching does 
provide a means through which teachers can derive a great deal more 
job satisfaction. This is illustrated in the following quotation from 
Beggs (1966): 

Team teaching can give the individual teacher increased professional stimulation 

and satisfaction as a result of contacts with colleagues about ideas, methods 

of instruction and students. Such stimulation and satisfaction is a morale 
booster. The exchange of ideas with another teacher and the feeling of accom- 

plishment when a teacher verifies a contention with another teacher builds a 

sense of well-being and satisfaction [p. 46]. 

Although Beggs focuses on “team work,” other factors have also 
been claimed to contribute to increased satisfaction through team teach- 
ing. Bair and Woodward (1964, p. 213) contend that increased recog- 
nition of individual skills and talents and the opportunity to know 
pupils better are contributing factors. Bischoff and Enns (1967, p. 4) 
observed an increase in the prestige of team members in the eyes of 
other teachers in the community. Dean (in Hillson 1965, p. 215) refers 
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to better communication and increased motivation and cooperation in 
team teaching. 


However, not all writers are so optimistic about the beneficial effects 
of team teaching upon job satisfaction. Meyer (1968, pp. 362-364), for 
example, notes that a measure of jealousy and envy is often directed 
toward the team teaching program by teachers involved in the more 
conventional teaching situation. Team teachers are criticised for keep- 
ing to themselves as a group and consequently communicating less 
with other staff members. Beggs (1966, p. 45) claims that teachers who 
work in self-contained classrooms find the transition to a team teach- 
ing situation very disarming. Lust (1968, pp. 36-37) points out that 
unless teachers are carefully selected for an “open-area” team teaching 
organization, disunity may result which could mean the failure of this 
form of school organization. 

Such contradiction regarding the effects of team teaching on job 
satisfaction is not settled by a search of the literature. The only literature 
available that bears any association with satisfaction in team teaching 
comes from subjective reports of various team teaching projects, and 
from surveys of attitudes toward team teaching. Although these studies 
generally indicate that teacher satisfaction is enhanced in a team teach- 
ing situation, they can by no means be considered as conclusive (Die- 
mert, 1969, pp. 13-26). 


Teacher Satisfaction Study 

Instrumentation 

The Purdue Teacher Opinionaire devised by Rempel and Bentley 
(1967) was chosen to measure teacher satisfaction. This contained 100 
items from which the following ten factors were identified: teacher 
rapport with the principal, satisfaction with teaching, rapport among 
the teachers, teacher salary, teacher load, curriculum issues, teacher 
status, community support of education, school facilities and services, 
and community pressures. The Opinionaire was administered by Rempel 
and Bentley to a sample of 3,023 high school teachers in Indiana and 
Oregon. Reliability was determined from a test/retest of the instrument. 
The correlations reported were all above 0.60, and most were 0.80 or 
greater. The validity was determined by both “expert judgment” and 
“neer selection” techniques. Since a strong relationship existed between 
the expert judgment criterion and peer selection, the instrument was 
concluded to have validity as an indicator of teacher job satisfaction. 
Sample 

The study was conducted in twelve junior high schools of the 
Edmonton Public and Separate School Districts. Six schools were iden- 
tified as team teaching schools on the basis of the following criteria: 
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1. Team teaching in the school must be consistent with the following 
definition (Anderson, 1964, p. 83). 

Team teaching is a formal type of cooperative staff organization in which a 

group of teachers accepts the responsibility for planning, carrying out, and 

evaluating an educational program, or some major portion of a program, for 
an aggregate of pupils. 

2. The majority of the junior high school teachers in the school 

must be involved in team teaching. 

After the team teaching schools were selected, an equal number of 
conventional schools was chosen. Although five of the twelve schools 
included elementary as well as junior high school students, the numbers 
of junior high school teachers and pupils in the sample of team teaching 


schools were approximately equal to the numbers in the conventional 
schools (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 
NUMBERS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


AND TEACHERS IN THE SAMPLE 


Range Total Mean 
Team Teaching Schools 
Pupils 167-566 2202 367 
Teachers 9-31 120 20 
Conventional Schools 
Pupils 202-669 2208 368 
Teachers 9-35 116 1933 


A total of 182 sets of questionnaires (Purdue and personal data) 
was distributed, and 148 of those returned were usable for the analysis. 
Sixty-nine were obtained from team teachers, and seventy-nine from 
conventional teachers. The total sample contained approximately equal 
numbers of male and female teachers, but the larger proportion of the 
team teachers was male (55 per cent) and the larger proportion of the 
conventional teachers was female (57 per cent). About 70 per cent of 
the respondents were married, and the distribution of the team and 
conventional teachers in each of the marital status categories was quite 
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similar. The distribution according to age tended to be positively skewed, 
and the majority of both the team teachers (72 per cent) and the con- 
ventional teachers (54 per cent) were less than thirty-one years of age. 

First-year teachers constituted 16 per cent of the team teachers and 
6 per cent of the conventional teachers. Teachers with less than ten years 
of teaching experience accounted for 88 per cent of the team teachers 
and 71 per cent of the conventional teachers. The distribution of the 
years of post-secondary education of both the team teachers and the 
conventional teachers was close to normal with a mode of four years 
of training. 

As shown in Table 2, the team teachers were the younger group and 
had less teaching experience. However, the two groups had approx- 
imately equal numbers of years of post-secondary education. 


TABLE 2 
MEANS OF AGE, YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE, AND 


YEARS OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Means 
Variable 
Team Conventional 
Teachers Teachers 

(N=69) (N=79) 
Age 29.4 3263 
Years of teaching 
experience Ga 8.8 
Years of post-secondary 
education 309 4.1 


In addition, data obtained from the team teachers revealed that 51 
per cent of the respondents were engaged in their first year in a team 
teaching situation, and 32 per cent were in the second year of team 
teaching. The initial and present enthusiasm of the respondents toward 
team teaching was perceived by the majority as either “high” or “very 
high,” by nearly one-third as “moderate,” and by only a small propor- 
tion as “low” or “very low.” Nearly three-quarters had chosen to become 
involved in team teaching whereas the others were involuntarily assigned 
to their positions. 
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Hypotheses 
Three null hypotheses were postulated for testing at the 0.05 level. 


1. No significant difference exists in the job satisfaction factor scores between 
team and conventional teachers. 

2. No significant correlation exists between the job satisfaction factor scores 
of team teachers and the length of their team teaching experience. 

3. No significant difference exists in the job satisfaction factor scores between 
team teachers who elected a team situation and those who were involuntarily 
assigned. 


Comparison between Team and Conventional Teachers 


The t test was used to compare the mean scores of the team teachers 
and the conventional teachers on each of the ten satisfaction factors. The 
total scores, that is, the totals of the satisfaction factor scores, were also 
compared. As indicated in Table 3, the team teachers expressed signif- 
icantly lower satisfaction with “Teacher Salary” than did the conven- 
tional teachers, but were significantly more satisfied with “Curriculum 
Issues,” “Community Support of Education,” and “School Facilities and 
Services.” 


The differences found on “Teacher Salary” were unexpected in view 
of the salary policies and bargaining procedures used in the Edmonton 
school systems. However, the lower satisfaction of the team teachers 
may have partially resulted from their fewer years of teacher expe- 
rience, and from their sensitivity to the resultant salary differences. 


Since the team teaching schools are frequently referred to as “exper- 
imental schools,” and since many of the curricular innovations are first 
attempted in these schools, the differences found on “Curriculum Issues” 
possibly indicate the freedom that team teachers feel they possess in 
order to make necessary changes in the curriculum. 


The differences may also be an indication of the greater satisfaction 
team teachers derive from having opportunities to exchange ideas per- 
taining to the organization of the curriculum with their colleagues, a 
feature of the working situation commonly associated with cooperative 
teaching. 

The team teachers tended to be more satisfied with the degree of 
community support given to education in their areas. This may indicate 
the interest and support of the community in the team approach to 
school organization. Such interest may be perceived by the team teachers 
as a result of the numerous visits to the schools by individuals interested 
in observing cooperative teaching. 

The differences found on “School Facilities and Services” revealed 
that team teachers are more satisfied with the facilities and services in 
their schools than are the conventional teachers, A possible explanation 
for this finding may be that team teaching schools in the sample are 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN SATISFACTION FACTOR SCORES AND TOTAL SATISFACTION SCORES 
OF TEAM TEACHERS AND CONVENTIONAL TEACHERS 


ooo EESSEEEEESEESESSSFSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSses 
—_—_—_ eee 


* 
Mean Score 
Factor ; t Probability 


Team Conventional (2-tail) 
(N=69) (N=79) 
eerie se eee eee 


1. Teacher rapport 


with principal Daa 4.87 1.866 0.064 
2. Satisfaction with 
teaching 4.98 5304 -0.368 0.714 
3. Rapport among 
teachers oni }y 4.98 WP he ie 0.700 
4. Teacher salary 4.79 5320 -2.563 0.011 
5. Teacher load 5.01 4.99 0.076 0.939 
6. Curriculum issues Die 4.66 a eOL5 0.000 
7. Teacher status 4.99 2303 -0.249 0.803 
8. Community support 
of education rail 4.86 Ves 0.036 
9; School facilities 
and services 5.40 4.66 4.819 0.000 
10. Community 
pressures 4.89 2 Ae -1.564 0.120 
TOTAL SCORE 50.90 49.45 been SF Ochs 7. 


Scores were normalized to a mean of 5.0 and a standard deviation 
oes dk aWe 


newer, have newer facilities, and contain features which are lacking in 
the conventional schools, such as large teaching areas, centrally located 
instructional materials centers, and closed circuit television. Further- 
more, the facilities and services which are available in the schools may 
possibly be more readily utilized when a team approach is employed. 
When viewed collectively, the mean scores shown for the two groups 
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in Table 3 were either quite close (Factors 2, 3, 5 and 7) or considerably 
different (Factors 1, 4, 6, 8, 9 and 10). Items producing similar mean 
responses warrant some attention from administrators involved in teacher 
assignment: for example, both groups were approximately equally satis- 
fied with teacher load and status. 


Years of Experience in Team Teaching 

Significant positive Pearson correlation coefficients were obtained 
between length of team teaching experience and “Satisfaction with 
Teaching,’ “Community Support of Education,” “School Facilities and 
Services,” and the total satisfaction score (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
PEARSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE IN 


TEAM TEACHING AND SATISFACTION OF TEAM TEACHERS 


Factor Correlation Probability 
Coefficients 


1. Teacher rapport 


with principal 0.079 Qio20 
2. Satisfaction with 

teaching 0.243 0.044 
3. Rapport among 

teachers C2137 0.263 
4. Teacher salary 05259 0.052 
5. Teacher load 0.118 0.336 
6. Curriculum issues 0.154 0.206 
7. Teacher status ORL6Z 0.183 


8. Community support 


of education 0.374 0.001 

9. School facilities 
and services 0.257 02035 
10. Community pressures O2L0L 0.407 
TOTAL SCORE 02250 0.038 
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As all the significant correlation coefficients were positive, teachers 
with more experience in team teaching tended to express greater job 
satisfaction than did those with less team experience. This possibly 
results from the initial frustration of teachers in a team situation when 
they encounter new relationships with other teachers and students, as 
well as other aspects of school organization which are different from the 
more conventional approach. However, since over 80 per cent of the 
team teachers had less than three years of team teaching experience, 
any generalization made in regard to these findings must take in account 
this lack of team teaching experience. 


Method of Appointment to Team Teaching 


The t test was used in the final hypothesis to compare the job satis- 
faction of the teachers who chose to become involved in team teaching 
with that of the teachers who were assigned to their team teaching 
positions without any choice. Testing of this variable was prompted by 
Davis (1966, pp. 38-39), who reported that the poorest attitudes toward 
team teaching were exhibited by those teachers who were forced into 
the program with no real understanding as to its purpose. Table 5 shows 
that no significant differences were found between the mean satisfaction 
factor scores of teachers who chose to become involved in team teach- 
ing and teachers who were assigned to their team teaching positions 
without any choice in the matter. However, the mean factor scores of 
those who elected team teaching were higher in every case, indicating a 
rather definite trend. 


Other Findings 

Further analysis was conducted which revealed that the following 
relationships were significant at the 0.05 level. 

1. Female conventional teachers expressed greater satisfaction than 
did male conventional teachers on the “Teacher Status” factor. This 
was the only significant difference found between the job satisfactions 
of male and female teachers in either teaching situation. 

2. Both male and female team teachers expressed greater satisfaction 
with “Curriculum Issues” and “School Facilities and Services” than did 
their counterparts in conventional teaching situations. Male team teach- 
ers indicated significantly higher satisfaction on “Teacher Rapport with 
Principal” and “Community Support of Education” than did male con- 
ventional teachers. 

3. The age of the team teachers correlated negatively with “Teacher 
Status” and “Community Support of Education.” 

4. The number of years of teaching experience of the conventional 
teachers correlated positively with “Teacher Salary,” and the number 
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TABLE 5 
MEAN SATISFACTION FACTOR SCORES AND TOTAL SATISFACTION SCORES OF TEAM 
TEACHERS WHO CHOSE TO BECOME INVOLVED IN TEAM TEACHING AND THOSE 


WHO WERE GIVEN NO CHOICE REGARDING THEIR INVOLVEMENT 


M S 
Factor es e Probability 


Chose No choice (2-tail) 


(N=50) (N=19) 


1. Teacher rapport 


with principal Be s8! 301 0.841 0.403 
2 oats pac el Olniwien 
teaching 5.08 4.72 1.379 0.172 
3. Rapport among 
teachers SZ 4.85 1.075 0.286 
4. Teacher salary 4.84 4.65 0.748 0.457 
jSoeuleacher load 5.09 4.79 oo 0.239 
6. Curriculum issues 5745 aoe 0.474 0.637 
jee lLeachersstatus By, INO Le iag Ath 1452 O7ESa! 
8. Community support 
of education Soe 4.90 1.709 0.092 
oO] School facilities 
and services eee | Db. 2S L093 0.278 
10. Community 
pressures 4.95 4.76 0.747 0.457 
TOTAL SCORE 51.64 48.96 L.68e 0.096 


of years of post-secondary education of the conventional teachers cor- 
related positively with “Teacher Load,’ “School Facilities and Serv- 
ices,’ and the total satisfaction score. 


do. Team teachers who chose to become involved in team teaching 
had a significantly greater number of years of experience in team teach- 
ing than the teachers who were involuntarily assigned to their team 
teaching position. 
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Conclusions 


The team teachers involved in this study expressed greater satisfac- 
tion than did the conventional teachers on three of the ten factors which 
were measured by the Purdue Teacher Opinionaire—‘Curriculum 
Issues,” “School Facilities and Services,’ and “Community Support of 
Education.” This finding offers some support to the speculation that 
team teachers are more satisfied with their working situation than are 
conventional teachers. However, because no significant differences were 
found on the factors of “Satisfaction with Teaching” and “Rapport 
Among Teachers,” the formulation of generalizations on the basis of the 
obtained data is rather hazardous. 


Consequently, administrators contemplating the implementation of 
a team teaching program in their schools should exercise caution in 
stating that one of the reasons is “because teachers experience more job 
satisfaction in this form of school organization.” Instead, they may only 
be able to say that there are some factors associated with the job satis- 
faction of teachers which appear to be enhanced in a team situation. 


Furthermore, should an administrator decide to adopt a team form 
of school organization, he should recognize that, although greater oppor- 
tunities appear to exist in team teaching to experience greater job 
satisfaction through factors such as “Rapport Among Teachers,” such 
satisfaction did not appear among the teachers involved in this study. 
Perhaps the method by which the team members are chosen, and the 
method by which the team form of school organization is introduced, 
may be determining variables in enhancing these aspects of the job satis- 
faction of team teachers. 


This study has only scratched the surface of the whole area concern- 
ing teacher satisfaction in team teaching. Further research in this and 
all other aspects of team teaching is urgently needed, especially in light 
of the increasing commitment of school systems to this form of school 
organization. Replication of the reported research some years from now 
when more teachers have had longer periods of experience in team 
teaching would appear to be warranted. 
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STATING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES FOR CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION. By Norman E. Gronlund. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1970. 58 pp. 


The purpose of this monograph is to provide teachers and student 
teachers with direction in how to state instructional objectives in terms 
of identifiable pupil behaviors or performances. The first three chapters 
outline and illustrate the specification of instructional objectives as 
learning outcomes. The use of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
(Cognitive Domain, Bloom, B. S., ed., et al., New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1956; Affective Domain, Krathwohl, D. R., et al., New 
York, David McKay Company, Inc., 1964) in the preparation of be- 
havioral statements of objectives is illustrated in the fourth chapter. 
Chapter five delineates some general considerations involved in the 
selection of appropriate behavioral objectives for a given area of instruc- 
tion. In chapter six behavioral objectives are related to classroom in- 
struction while the last two chapters describe their use in test construc- 
tion and in reporting student progress. Also included in the monograph 
are a check list for evaluating objectives and a list of performance terms 
suitable for stating behavioral objectives in various subject areas. 


The premise that behavioral specification of learning outcomes is 
desirable in instructional planning is accepted without much comment, 
but considerable attention is focused on stating such instructional ob- 
jecives at an appropriate level of generality. The optimum seems to be 
a level general enough to give overall direction to the instructional 
process while remaining sufficiently specific to establish clearly the 
behaviors students are expected to demonstrate as a result of the in- 
struction. To avoid the oversimplification which may occur when a 
variety of intended instructional outcomes are all stated in a form which 
implies a one-to-one relationship between the objective and the per- 
formance accepted as evidence of its attainment, Gronlund suggests a 
procedure in which a complex learning outcome, once specified, is clar- 
ified by listing a representative sample of the specific types of behavior 
considered indicative of its attainment. 

In any given set of instructional objectives, there may be some which 
are essential for all pupils to attain and others which allow for individ- 
ual variability in progress toward the goal. Gronlund agrees that learning 
outcomes at the “minimum essentials level” can be stated as specific 
tasks which are explicitly taught and directly tested. However, this 
training level of specificity becomes somewhat less appropriate when 
the objective represents a large class of responses indicative of a complex 
learning outcome. Gronlund maintains that teaching at this “develop- 
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mental level” is more likely to be directed toward the whole class of 
behaviors encompassed by the objective than toward any specific re- 
sponse which may be listed in the operational definition of the goal. 
The sampling approach proposed in this monograph could well prove 
useful to teachers as a manageable way of specifying complex learning 
outcomes in behavioral terms. 

When the range of topics included is considered in relation to the 
length of the monograph, it is obvious that some areas are likely to be 
treated only in general terms. More particularly, the chapters dealing 
with selection of instructional objectives and measurement of the learn- 
er’s attainment of the objectives tend to be so general as to provide 
only limited direction to the teacher who has to decide whether or not 
a given behaviorally stated outcome is worth attaining and how to go 
about assessing its attainment. 

In summary, the monograph is concerned primarily with the form 
of a behaviorally stated objective rather than with its selection or the 
measurement of its attainment. Since illustrative material is drawn from 
numerous subjects, the monograph could be suitable as a concise practical 
guide to the behavioral specification of learning outcomes in a variety 
of subject areas. Many of the general points would probably require 
elaboration in terms of the particular subject area under consideration. 
If supplemented by a more extensive and possibly more subject-specific 
work on evaluation, the monograph could be useful in curriculum and 
instruction courses in teacher education programs. Individual classroom 
teachers might also find it helpful in clarifying their instructional goals. 


HEIDI KASS 
The University of Alberta 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOLS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. 

By H. Houghton and P. Tregear (Editors). International Studies in 
Education No. 23. Hamburg, Germany: UNESCO Institute for Educa- 
tion, 1969. 


This valuable little book is the fruit of a ten days conference attended 
by seventeen educationists from nine countries. The conference con- 
sidered the vexed problem of elementary education in the developing 
countries, and although the editors declare modestly that the book con- 
tains “nothing new,” its concise and challenging presentation cannot fail 
to stimulate thought. 

Elementary school enrolment has been rising rapidly in most devel- 
oping countries but quantitative expansion has often been at the expense 
of quality. Hence frustration, drop-out, and at best a precarious degree 
of literacy which does not enable the pupil either to better his own lot 
or contribute significantly to national development. Many observers 
have therefore concluded that Governments should check elementary 
school expansion and concentrate instead on providing secondary school 
facilities for those who do suceed in completing the elementary grades. 
Our seventeen experts however take their stand on the incontestable 
fact that, in the very nature of the case, the majority of pupils will have 
no formal education beyond the elementary school. This being so, they 
feel that top priority must be given to improving the quality of education 
at elementary level, and they offer the community school as the most 
likely answer to the problem. — 

The community school is one which serves the whole community— 
juvenile, adolescent and adult. As far as children are concerned, they 
will indeed be educated “in the context of the community,” but this 
does not imply any narrow concentration on vocational studies. On the 
contrary, literacy and numeracy will continue to be the teachers’ chief 
concern and our authors express some scepticism about the value of 
curriculum reform as such, but teachers will not be preparing pupils for 
examination in accordance with a rigid curriculum prescribed from 
above. Thus, for example, they will be free to avoid sums involving the 
purchase of goods by weight, if in fact the community does not buy in 
this way. Environmental studies will loom large in the program, though 
of course the content will vary widely to suit local needs. The section on 
curriculum gives several examples of how problem solving techniques 
may be used to assist pupils to explore their immediate environment 
and progressively extend their purview to the wider world beyond. 
As a vital feature of this environmental studies program, elders 
of the local community will be invited to explain local customs, and 
craftsmen will be asked to demonstrate their skills to the children and 
talk about their work. Farmers and traders will also be involved as 
pupils make carefully planned visits to farms and markets. Thus the 
young, as they grow educated will not grow away from their community 
or from their parents, and this will be an incalculable social gain. The 
union of school and community will be cemented by the direct ministry 
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of the school to the adult and adolescent population. Adult literacy 
courses will be organized, there will be special programs of interest to 
women, and the school will be the centre for various evening activities 
for the menfolk of the community. The teachers will be neither able nor 
qualified to direct most of these activities, but they will initiate them 
and assist where possible. Teen-agers will be catered for by youth groups 
meeting on the school premises. These groups will probably have their 
origin in extra-curricular activities fostered by the school for its senior 
pupils. When the pupils leave school many of them will wish to remain 
members of the clubs which they enjoyed during their schooldays and 
so hopefully their education will not end when formal schooling ceases. 
Other young people, who never went to school, will be drawn in to 
join them, and thus the school will become in a very real sense the 
servant of the whole community -and the enricher of it. 

The prospect is an exciting one, and the evidence presented in ap- 
pendices concerning individual community schools in several countries is 
certainly impressive. But some doubts remain. In the first place the 
teacher’s role under the new system would clearly be more exacting than 
in the conventional school. Not only must they bring a new approach 
to their work in the classroom, but they must be community organizers 
as well. Their new role would not permit them to move too freely from 
one post to another, since they must put down roots and get thoroughly 
acquainted with the community they are serving. Our authors suggest, 
for example, that in agricultural communities it would be well for the 
teachers to work some land themselves. Secondly, community schools 
would have to meet the needs of the few who will go on to secondary 
education as well as those of the majority who will not. In practice one 
must anticipate some difficulty in achieving both these goals simul- 
taneously. Again, environmental studies may bore rather than stimulate 
unless planned with exceptional care and imagination. Here also a great 
deal would be demanded of the teaching profession. Our authors are 
aware of some of these problems, and they prescribe an entirely re- 
organized teacher training program to produce teachers with sufficient 
skill and dedication for their task. It may be they are too optimistic, 
for teachers are but human. A final difficulty is that many parents quite 
naturally regard education as a means of enabling their children to 
escape from their environment, and enjoy a better life in a white-collar 
occupation. They would have considerable difficulty, at least initially, 
in comprehending the radically different philosophy embodied in the 
community school. Politicians, educational administrators and professors 
of education must work strenuously to lead public opinion if the com- 
munity school concept is to become a reality. Our authors are men of 
vision; they are also men of faith. 


Dake euUGE 
The University of Alberta 
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Factors in the Initial Interview Related to 
Counseling Continuation and Termination 


Nineteen initial counseling interviews were investigated in an attempt to 
identify factors possibly related to counseling continuation or termination. 
Clients’ concerns were identified prior to counseling and raters judged the 
extent to which these concerns were discussed in the initial interview. The 
raters also judged how well counselors developed client problems during 
the interview. Significant differences were observed between the expecta- 
tions clients had prior to counseling and what actually occurred during the 
initial interview in four of the eight unsuccessful cases; in eight of the 
eleven successful counseling cases the expected content correlated highly 
with the actual content. 


In the last decade tremendous efforts have been made to identify 
specific facilitative conditions in the counseling process that might 
be related to counseling effectiveness (Barrett-Lennard, 1962; Strupp 
et al., 1964; Dickenson & Truax, 1966). However, there still seems to 
be a lack of follow-up research with clients who have progressed 
through a counseling experience. If the field of counseling is to be 
strengthened, the unsuccessful as well as the successful cases will have 
to be seriously investigated in hopes of identifying facilitating con- 
ditions related to client satisfaction. 

The first phase of the present investigation (Altmann, 1967) dealt 
strictly with eight unsuccessful counseling cases. The findings revealed 
a significant difference in four of the cases between the expectations 
clients had prior to counseling and what actually took place in the 
initial interview. 


Problem 


In general, the purpose of this investigation was to study factors 
in the initial interview which might be related to apparent premature 
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termination or continuation of counseling. The present investigation 
extended the findings of the previous investigation by re-examining 
the same “unsuccessful” cases and then comparing them to 11 cases 
classified ‘‘successful” from the same sample. 

More specific aims of the study were: 

1. To determine if clients’ expectations as indicated on the Warman 
Counseling Appropriateness Check-list (WAC, 1960) prior to coun- 
seling, were given adequate consideration by counselors during the 
initial interview; and if so, was this in some way related to counseling 
continuation. 

2. To determine whether the problem, once identified in the initial 
interview, proceeded through the four stages of Topic Development 
(Allen, 1946); and whether the degree of development could be related 
to termination or continuation of counseling. Within an interview Allen 
found topic development to proceed through the following stages: 
(a) statement of the problem, (b) development of the problem, (c) 
summarization, and (d) making plans. 

3. To determine whether four new raters: could rate the same 
eight interviews with as high agreement as the first group of raters 
in classifying client responses of the initial interview and rating four 
stages of Topic Development. The new raters were also assigned the 
task of rating 11 additional interviews that were classified “successful.” 


Methods and Procedures 


Typescripts of 19 initial interviews used in this study were ob- 
tained from seven counselors and 19 clients at the University of 
Wyoming. The clients were volunteers from five Personnel and Guid- 
ance Study Skills classes. In completing a pre-counseling data sheet, 
clients in this study indicated a desire to meet with a counselor 
regularly on a weekly basis for 10 counseling sessions or longer. Coun- 
seling which terminated after one session was classified as unsuccessful. 

One week prior to counseling all prospective clients rseponded to 
the WAC. This instrument was used to collect data about what con- 
cerns the client wished to discuss with a counselor and whether these 
problems gained consideration in the initial interview. The WAC, 
which contains 66 items, categorizes problems into the three areas of 
College Routine, Vocational Choice, and Adjustment to Self and Others. 

Each initial interview was recorded and then transcribed into type- 
script form. Upon completion of the interview, follow-up discussions 
were held with the clients, counselors, and practicum supervisors 
concerning their reaction to the interview. Later, each client’s response 
was numbered on the typescript; and four raters, working independ- 


1 The first group of raters had completed the advanced counseling practicum require- 
ment at the doctorate level at the University of Wyoming. The second group of raters 
had completed a master’s practicum course at the University of Calgary. 
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ently, classified each response according to the three areas on the 
WAC. 

The raters then focused on the main topic of discusson in the 
interview and rated the adequacy of its development. These items were 
rated on the degree to which they were satisfactory according to 
Allen’s four point theory of Topic Development. 

Of the 26 clients who started counseling, 8 clients terminated after 
the initial interview and were classified as unsuccessful. Eleven clients 
continued counseling for 10 sessions or more and were classified as 
successful counseling cases. Seven cases were eliminated from the study 
due to technical difficulties. 

The expansion of the binomial was used to evaluate the degree of 
agreement among the raters on the WAC and stages of Topic Develop- 
ment. Agreement beyond chance at the .05 level occurred on each 
occasion where at least three of the four raters assigned the client’s 
statement to the same category.” A comparison of the “expected” 
(WAC) content with that of the “observed” (typescripts) content of 
the initial interview was made through an adaptation of chi-square 
analysis (Garrett, 1958). 


Results and Conclusions 


The statistical findings revealed a significant difference between 
the expectations clients had prior to counseling and what actually 
occurred during the inital interview in four of the eight ‘“unsuccess- 
ful” cases (Table value = 5.991, df = 2, p < .05). (Note: Altmann’s 
1967 findings yielded approximately the same results.) 

When rating the 19 interviews according to the four stages of 
Topic Development the raters were found to be in agreement on 66 
per cent of their classifications. (Note: Altmann’s 1967 findings of 
rater agreement was 75 per cent.) 

The 19 interviews contained well over 2,000 client statements. When 
classifying these statements according to the areas of the WAC the 
raters were found to be in agreement 88 per cent of the time. (Note: 
Altmann’s 1967 findings of rater agreement was 91 per cent.) 


Discussion 
Several factors seemed to contribute to the findings in comparing 
the “expected” and “observed” content of the initial interview. Four 
of the clients classified as unsuccessful were provided little oppor- 
tunity to explore the desired areas as indicated on the WAC. Responses 
by these clients to the WAC indicated their desired interests for dis- 
cussion with a counselor to be either College Routine or Vocational 


2 Rating classifications were: 1 (excellent), 2 (appropriate), 3 (poor or inadequate), 
4 (not considered). 
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Choice. Regarding these four clients, three of the initial interviews 
indicated that approximately 75 per cent of the clients’ statements 
actually pertained to the area of Adjustment of Self or Others. 


Follow-up interviews with unsuccessful clients revealed dissatis- 
faction with the counselor’s inactivity in not giving the client some 
type of direction after the problem had been realized. Several clients 
gained the impression that the counselor did not seem to treat the 
stated problem with importance and several times delayed the dis- 
cussion. Two clients felt that lack of insight by the counselor in fail- 
ing to recognize the problem was disturbing and related to termina- 
tion. This dissatisfaction was verified by typescripts. 


The investigation indicated that most counselors touched upon the 
clients’ problems early in the interview; however, this did not neces- 
sarily result in a thorough exploration of the problem. In the eight 
unsuccessful cases the raters felt “the problem” (Stage 1), was 
clearly identified; however, the subsequent three stages were classified 
by the raters as “poor or inadequate” or just “not considered.” 


Findings indicated that in 8 of the 11 successful counseling cases 
the expected content (WAC) correlated highly with the observed 
content. Topic Development in these cases revealed that the first three 
stages received “excellent” or “appropriate” ratings in seven cases. 
The successful counselor seemed to pursue and clarify the problem 
once it had been identified, often making plans for dealing with the 
problem in following interviews. 


The findings indicate that raters can show very high agreement 
in classifying client statements, and rating stages of Topic Develop- 
ment. A significant aspect of this research was that four new raters 
classified the content of the eight unsuccessful interviews essentially 
the same and with very high agreement. 


The research implies that counselors should be sensitive to the 
immediate concerns of the client even though it may not be the main 
reason for seeking assistance. Lack of concern by the counselor with 
certain client problems (i.e., study skills) which involved “poor or 
inadequate” pursuit of problem development had an adverse effect 
on several clients. Successful counseling seems to be related to more 
of a sincere interest and exploration of the presented problem by the 
counselor. 


One cannot validly assume there should necessarily be high agree- 
ment between client concerns on the WAC and what is discussed in 
the initial interview. However, when the content of the WAC and the 
interview are in high agreement, and the counselor is instrumental 
in side-tracking the discussion, then early termination or unsuccessful 
counseling can only be a product of the counselor. 
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Financing Post-Secondary Education in Alberta 


The basis of financing Junior Colleges in Alberta is a per-student grant. 
The problem of whether or not this type of grant, which provides a measure 
of fiscal equity, would provide the necessary flexibility for developing 
institutions constituted the subject of the research reported in this paper. 
A program cost analysis was conducted for junior colleges in Alberta. The 
resulting cost data showed wide difference in the cost per student for 
similar programs in each college. The reasons for the differences were 
analyzed and discussed and a type of financing system based on program 
budgeting and budget approval was recommended. 


Early in 1969 the Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education 
for the Province of Alberta commissioned research into the operation 
of the present system of financing Junior Colleges in the Province, with 
a view to providing some alternative plans prior to the development 
of the Junior College system in the province.* 

This paper provides a summary of some of the major findings of this 
research report together with a report of the recommendations made 
at the conclusion of the study. The study should be of interest not 
only to those concerned with the administration of Junior College 
Systems but also to those responsible for designing school and univer- 
sity support systems, since many such systems use the per-student 
grant as a basis for distributing aid. 


Problems in the Use of Per-Student Grants 
Junior Colleges presently are financed on the basis of a weighted 
per-student grant which, until this year, provided only part of the operat- 
ing revenue of Junior Colleges. The balance of revenue was provided by 
fees and by the proceeds from the yield of a local property tax. In 1969 
the local property tax support was abolished with the intention of 


1 Atherton, Peter J. Financing Post-Secondary Education in Alberta. Edmonton Post- 
Secondary Education Commission, 1970. 
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providing the greater part of college revenue from Provincial Funds, 
leaving fees as the only source of local revenue. The major question 
to be answered therefore, was, does a system which provides a fair 
measure of fiscal equity also provide a sufficient measure of edu- 
cational flexibility? 

There were a priori reasons for considering that such a system would 
not provide such flexibility. 

Of necessity the per-student grant, whether weighted for program 
differences or not is a reflection of average expenditure data gathered 
at some time in the past. Because the grant is based on average prac- 
tice, the grant will cover a variable percentage of the cost of providing 
different programs, since it costs differing amounts to provide different 
programs at the same institutions as well as among institutions. The 
assumption is made, however, that the grant will “work out’ inas- 
much as the subsidy effect generated by low cost programs will offset 
the cost of the more expensive programs. This assumption is tenable 
only where the mix of programs among institutions is very similar. 
In other words, where the range of programs is markedly different 
from the range of programs which reflect the provincial average there 
is likely to be a wide variation in the proportion of total operating 
costs covered by the per-student grant. 

To some extent this variation may be reduced by weighting dif- 
ferent programs in accordance with program cost data, but neverthe- 
less there still exist differences in the costs of offering similar pro- 
grams in different institutions. 

Such problems are not always obvious in college systems which 
have changed from a form of local cost-sharing to a centralized system 
since grants were originally introduced as a form of stimulation aid 
in order to encourage local authorities to improve their educational 
offering. With such systems of aid, deficiencies in the per-student grant 
are to be expected, and would be made up by local revenues. In a 
system of provincially financed Junior Colleges, the only alternative 
source of revenue is fee revenue. It is highly likely, therefore, that a 
per-student grant based on average practice, which might be inadequate 
for smaller colleges would place the burden of financing additional 
services upon the student body, the very people whom the colleges 
wish to attract. 

One alternative is to rearrange college programs in such a way that 
the per-student grant together with the fee revenue, provides the sub- 
sidy effect necessary to offset the costs of more expensive programs. 
This alternative may not have altogether desirable consequences. The 
effect may be to influence unduly the direction of program develop- 
ment in any individual community college and it is not certain that 
the role of a support program should be to direct or influence programs. 
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To examine these problems it was necessary to undertake an anlysis 
of the cost per student of providing each of the varied programs offered 
by the five institutions which comprise the system. One college was 
unable to provide the required data and so the study was restricted to 
four of the colleges in the province. 


Unit-Cost Analysis Techniques 


Such analyses are normally termed unit-cost analyses and although 
prevalent in the business world, are relatively new in education. The 
introduction of newer budgeting techniques and systems analysis pro- 
cedures to educational organizations has created a growing interest 
in unit-cost analyses. 

The technique usually employed in unit-cost studies involves the 
gathering of three sets of data: (a) direct expenditures, (b) imple- 
mentary expenditures, and (c) auxiliary statistics such as the number 
of pupils enrolled in courses. The expenditure data from (a) and (b) 
provide the dividend, and the data from (c) the divisor, for the 
computations of unit-costs. 

The overall structure for the treatment of the three sets of data 
referred to above is typically as follows: all expenditures for an 
institution are collected, and determined to be direct or implementary 
in nature; these expenditures, through direct assignment or propor- 
tionate allocation, are attributed to instructional units such as programs 
and courses. Unit-costs may then be derived at the pupil, course, or 
program level. 

The analysis of direct expenditures is the most straightforward 
aspect of educational cost analysis and consists of the allocation of 
course expenditures. Instructional salaries, instructional supplies, labo- 
ratory equipment and clerical and instructors’ salaries account for the 
major part of such expenditures. However, there are two possible 
methods of computing instructional salary cost per student in junior 
college programs. The first method is based on a straight per-student 
basis resulting in proportionate sharing of instructional expenditure by 
all programs. The second method is based on the assumption that there 
are courses basic to any given program and that the cost of providing 
such courses would be charged to that program but that these same 
courses may enrol students from other programs without increasing the 
cost of providing such courses. If, however, enrolment in the courses 
from students in other programs increases to the point where it is 
necessary to provide additional sections, then the cost of the extra 
sections should be charged to the other programs. 

The first method was selected as being more appropriate for this 
study since the intention was to provide an estimate of cost per-student 
year rather than per program. It may also be noted that the first 
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method permits the isolation of high cost low enrolment courses, the 
identification of which may be overlooked when using the grosser 
measure. 

Since the usual goal of a cost analysis is the conversion of the 
sum of all institutional expenditures (capital, operational, or both) 
to some measure of “product cost,” the expenditures associated with 
activities supportive to instruction, or implementary expenditures, must 
be allocated to instructional programs and/or courses. 


Basically, it is the method by which implementary expenditures 
are allocated which differentiates one cost analysis design from another. 
These differences in design result from the selection, for each analysis 
of a justifiable method of allocating the costs of general administration, 
student services, staff welfare and services, public service and infor- 
mation, general institutional expense, library expense, and physical 
plant expense to instructional programs without incurring burdensome 
analytical procedures and expense. 


Although there are a number of specific allocation methods in use, 
the method known as the straight-line method was selected as being 
appropriate for this study. 

The straight-line method assumes a linear relationship between 
(1) quantities of implementary services consumed by each program, 
and (2) the amount of implementary expense to be allocated to each 
program. This method entails the use of only one base in allocation; 
in other words, implementary expenditures are allocated soley on, say, 
a “per pupil,” a “per square foot of instructional area,” or “per faculty 
member” basis. 


The relative simplicity of this method, however, may lead to loss 
of accuracy and detail. For example, if a “per pupil” base were em- 
ployed in the allocation of all implementary departments, large irregu- 
larities in class sizes could lead to a distorted distribution of physical 
plant expenses. 


The straight-line base for implementary expenditures was used in 
this study for a number of reasons. First, there was no evidence to 
show that gross irregularities existed among pupil-instructor ratios for 
programs, and a measure of pupil enrolment therefore reflected a 
measure of use of supportive departments. Second, the implementary 
departments of the participating colleges were few in number, all their 
activities virtually focussed on the task of instruction; any required 
compensation for interdepartmental allocation would thus be minimal. 
Third, since the outputs for the colleges were to be compared, a com- 
mon basis of allocation was desirable. Since the setting of each college 
differed from that of the other two colleges, the only common base 
feasible was a “per pupil’ base. 
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There were two well-defined steps in the estimation of the unit- 
cost per pupil in each of the institutions studied: 

1. Estimation of Course Costs 

2. Estimates of Program Costs 
Estimation of Course Costs 

The per-student cost of offering each course was compiled from two 
sets of cost data: 

(a) Direct costs of instruction 

(b) Indirect costs of instruction 

The direct costs of instruction for each course were derived from 
a Faculty Workload analysis. Faculty members were asked to estimate 
the proportion of their time taken up instructing in course. This pro- 
portion was applied to the total of salary and fringe benefits per staff 
member to provide the total cost of instruction per course. The cost 
per student was obtained by dividing the total direct cost per course 
by the enrolment. The indirect costs were compiled from the ledger 
accounts of the Colleges. 
Estimation of Program Costs 

The per-student cost for each program was compiled by taking the 
per-student cost of each course, prescribed by the College calendar as 
being requisite for a particular program, and summing them. To this 
figure was added the per-student implementary expenditures. 


The Findings 
Course Costs 

In general it was found that two variables, salary of the instructor 
and enrolment in the course were the two most important determinants 
of course costs. One unanticipated finding was that Laboratory Courses,’ 
in spite of the extra time normally devoted to instruction, were not 
per se more costly than other courses. In the four colleges analysed the 
most costly courses were: a secretarial science course; a French course, a 
German course and an Automotives course. 

Whilst laboratory courses were not always the most costly, each 
of the four low cost courses were offered in either sociology or psy- 
chology. 

Tables 1 and 2 provide a breakdown of course enrolments and costs. 

a. Enrolment distribution. Table 1 shows the total number of full 
year courses offered at each college, together with the distribution by 
numbers and percentages of enrolments. 

As may be expected, the largest college had the highest percentage 
of courses with an enrolment of 30 and above. At the same time, this 
college also had the highest percentage of courses enrolling fewer 
than nine students. 


2 The term Laboratory Course is here extended to include technical courses with 
workshop requirements. 
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The difference in distribution between College A and College B is 
also worth noting, although both colleges had similar programs and 
enrolments. In College A some 66 per cent of the courses offered enroll 
fewer than 30 students, and 50 per cent enroll fewer than 20 students. 
In College B, just over half the courses had fewer than 30 students. 
In College C, 60 per cent of the courses had fewer than 30 students, 
with 45 per cent of the courses enrolling fewer than 20 students. It is 
also clear that, with the exception of College D, all the colleges con- 
ducted the bulk of their courses with enrolments of between ten and 
thirty. 

Perhaps one of the more significant aspects of this table is the lack 
of any well-defined pattern. One cannot say that the distribution of 
enrolments was influenced strongly by the size of the college. The 
distribution for College A is bimodal, whereas the College B distribu- 
tion shows a definite trend to an increasing percentage of courses with 
higher enrolments. In both colleges, enrolments are similar. Again, 
College D shows a bimodal distribution although total enrolment was 
almost four times that of College B or A. 


TABLE 1 


BREAKDOWN OF FULL YEAR COURSES BY ENROLMENTS 


College 


Total Total number Enrolments 
Enrolment of courses 1=9 10-19 20-29 30 
N Percent N Percent N Percent _N Percent 
A 309 47 8 17) 18 38 5 11 16 34 
B 373 33 0 0 6 18 10 30 17 51 
Cc 580 53 11 19 12 26 LS 24 17 31 
D 1,331 18 4 22 2 ay 1 6 11 61 


TABLE 2 
BREAKDOWN OF FULL YEAR COURSES BY PER STUDENT COST 


SSS 
College 
Course Costs Per Student 


Total Total Number $50 
Enrolment of Courses or less $51-99 $100-199 $200-499 $500 
N Percent N Percent N Percent N Percent N Percent 
A 309 47 0 0 15 32 19 40 1l 23) 2 4 
B 373 33 1 3 4 12 19 58 9 27 0 0 
Cc 580 53 1 2 7 3) 25 47 18 34 2 4 
D e331 18 2 11 6 aa 4 22 4 22 eS al 


b. Cost distribution. Table 2 provides details of the distribution of 
instructional costs per course. 
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Again, as was to be expected, the largest college showed the highest 
percentage of low cost courses and, as was noted with the enrolment 
distribution, the highest percentage of high cost courses. It may be 
reasoned that factors which accounted for enrolment distributions 
helped to account for the cost distribution. 

This table shows that the distribution of course costs for College 
A and College B were more similar than the enrolment distributions. 
In both colleges some 70 per cent of courses cost between $51 and 
$199 with the bulk of these falling in the range between $100 and 
$199. In the case of College C, the emphasis is on the higher range with 
81 per cent of courses costing between $100 and $499, with 34 per cent 
of the courses costing more than $200. In this College a substantial 
proportion of courses costing more than $200 per student were to be 
found in the School of Technology where student contact hours are 
heavy and course enrolments lower. At College D, only 55 per cent of 
the courses were in the range of $51 to $199, but the effect on total 
cost is lessened by the relatively high proportion of courses costing 
$50 or less. 


Implementary Expenditures 


Monies spent for auxiliary services, including counselling, library 
and health services, were included with administrative costs for the 
purposes of the study. The costs associated with the release time for 
administrative purposes were also included as being applicable to 
general administration. 

The scope of this paper precludes the possibility of providing a 
complete analysis of implementary expenditures but details of the per- 
student costs of implementary expenditure, are provided below in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


DETAILS OF PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTARY EXPENDITURES 


General 
College Enrolment Counselling Library Health Admin. Total 
Be eee ee ea eS Se 
A 309 $18 $43 248 302 
5» ove $35 Sm 495 Byewh 
C 580 $45 $90 469 604 
D 1130 $38 S20) 8 281 382 


1. Counselling. In counselling there appears to be a close similarity 
between the per-student expenditures among the different institutions. 
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The similarity reflects that the costs of counselling service tend to be 
directly associated with enrolment. However, the wide difference 
between College A and College B, with similar enrolments, should 
not be overlooked. This difference may be accounted for by the fact 
that in College A counselling was the part-time assignment of one 
faculty member, whereas in College B counselling was a full-time as- 
signment. 

2. Library. A much greater range of costs may be seen in library 
expenditures. This was expected, however, since there is a degree of 
‘Jumpiness” involved in the provision of library services. That is to 
say, there will be a minimum expenditure on library services, perhaps 
the salary of one full-time librarian, regardless how small the insti- 
tution. Such minimum expenditure may be adequate to provide service 
over a range of enrolments. When enrolments or program offerings in- 
crease beyond a certain point, the services of two full-time librarians 
may be required. The total expenditures will increase sharply, as will 
the per-student costs. Thus, there need be no direct linear relationship 
between enrolment and cost over the short term. It is also interesting 
that the provision of health services does not add appreciably to total 
cost in College D where enrolment is large. The provision of Health 
Services is, of course, subject to the same “lumpiness’ of inputs as 
Library services. 

3. General Administration. Some difficulties were experienced in 
attempting to compare expenditures on General Administration. The 
data for College B, for instance, included the sum of $76,186 in respect 
of debt retirement and interest. Since this item was not a regular pay- 
ment, it might be considered that normal operating implementary 
expenditures could be reduced by that much. Such a reduction would 
reduce the cost to $327 per student and make it comparable. Similarly, 
there is an item for debt repayment of $52,200 at College C which 
would reduce per-student administrative cost in that institution by 
some $90. The administrative overhead in the case of D is increased 
by the presence of a net deficit on the operation of college enterprises, 
including snack bar, dining room, bookstore, and residence. In this 
college, although residence is subsidized by the other operations, the 
deficit still amounts to some $19 per student. On the other hand, since 
College A operates in rented accommodation, the total bill for plant 
operations and maintenance is somewhat lower than it would be if 
the College had its own premises. With these factors in mind, it would 
appear that the costs per student of administration bear a strong sim- 
ilarity to each other. 

The literature suggests that we might expect to find certain econ- 
omies of scale in regard to administrative services. There is no clear 
evidence to support this case in the light of present analysis, however. 
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It is possible that dramatic economies of scale should not be expected 
below a level of enrolment higher than that of colleges in the 
present system. In the very small college it is likely that no high degree 
of administrative departmentalization will exist. As a college in- 
creases in size, specialization of administrative function is likely to 
lead to the creation of new administrative departments and a problem 
of co-ordination arises. Furthermore, as a college increases the scope 
of its activities, both in terms of regular progam offering and variety 
of offerings, so the burden on administration increases. This argument 
would tend to be supported by the present analysis since both College 
D and C show per-student costs higher than the smaller institutions 
of Band A. 

It is difficult to make generalizations because of the small number 
of institutions included in the study, but it would appear that the 
smaller colleges expended some 30 per cent of their budget for ad- 
ministration( bearing in mind the heavy debt repayment for College 
B) and that the largest college expends some 25 per cent (if the net 
deficit on residences is ignored). 


Program Costs 

Efforts were made to present estimates for programs which were 
common in two or more colleges. 

The total per student cost per program is the sum total of pro- 
rated implementary expenditures, indirect expenditures and the instruc- 
tional cost of each course comprising the program. Because the majority 
of programs provide for options, a maximum and minimum cost per 
program has been provided. The maximum cost is that program cost 
which would result if students chose the most expensive options and 
the minimum cost is that which would result if students chose the 
least expensive options. 

It is interesting to note that of all the many and varied programs 
which are offered by all the institutions, the programs selected for 
inclusion in Table 4 almost exhaust the possibility of comparison. This 
is seen of considerable importance, since any grant structure based on 
the cost of operating programs would need to be structured in very 
general terms unless it were decided to provide some basic programs 
at each institution. 

Before commenting on Table 4, it would be appropriate to point out 
that because of the large debt repayment in the implementary expend- 
itures, all program costs at College B are overestimated by almost 
$100 per pupil. Similarly, program costs in College C are influenced 
by the high per-student cost of implementary expenditures. College B 
costs are also inflated by the higher per-student costs of providing 
supporting services. 
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These factors, however, arise out of specific institutional environ- 
mental factors and do not detract from the fact that there is a wide 
variation in per student costs both within and among institutions. 

Within institutions the range of per-student cost for university 
transfer is close to 30 per cent in College A, at the minimum level, 
and almost 100 per cent in College D. The range in maximums and the 
minimum in College B were less than 10 per cent. 

Among institutions there was also a wide range of cost for compa- 
rable programs. 

The range in minimum cost University Transfer programs was from 
$656 per student year in education to $2,120 per student in the B.A. 
General. In terminal programs, the minimum range is from $1,138 
in Business Administration to $2,332 in Automotives. Both of these 
programs are offered at the same college. The maximum range is from 
$1,176 in the B.A. General to $2,258 also for the B.A. General taken 
at a different college. 

It is clear that programs in Technology offered at College C were 
considerably more expensive to offer than most transfer programs. 
One reason for the high cost of these programs is that course require- 
ments are so restrictive that students do not appear to be able to take 
advantage of low cost options. Such low cost options appear to be 
available for programs of a more general nature, as is evidenced by 
the wide difference between maximum and minimum costs in other 
programs. It is worth noting that in programs at College C where 
students may utilize options (Recreation), or where courses are com- 
mon to more than one program (Business Administration) the pro- 
gram costs are reduced. 

It is possible that the apparent lack of economics of scale is due 
to the existence,throughout the whole college system, of a standard 
faculty student ratio. If the faculty-student ratio is fixed at, say 1:15, 
it seems clear that no matter how large the student population grows, 
the per-student cost, or that proportion of cost accounted for by 
instruction, is not likely to decline significantly. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The findings of this study substantiated many of the a priori objec- 
tions to the per student grant. 

For example in College C* where the mix of programs was different 
to that of the provincial average, some measure of fiscal hardship 
resulted. In College D, although the College administration desired 
to move out of University Transfer programs, the cost analysis dem- 
onstrated that unless there were changes in the form of financing, it 
would be necessary to retain these programs in order to provide a 
subsidy for the newer and more expensive programs. In this case the 


3 This College had incurred substantial deficits in the annual operating budget. 
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form of financing dictated to an extent, the choice of program offering. 
Variations in the amount of fixed cost among the institutions reduced 
the proportion of the per student grant available for program develop- 
ment and instruction. Thus the findings of the study suggested that 
the per-student grant, particularly when it was not supplemented by 
a source of local revenue did reduce the degree of flexibility and 
adaptation desirable. 

To increase the degree of flexibility for colleges the report recom- 
mended that a system of Budget approval be instituted. It was recom- 
mended that colleges be required to prepare budgets using a program 
format rather than the functional-objective format in present use. 

It was considered that one of the major advantages of shifting to this 
type of format would be to encourage local administration to perform 
analyses of their current operations and to provide a basis for discus- 
sion between colleges and the central financing agency as to the setting 
of priorities, both local and provincial. 

Also proposed were a series of constraints which would act to 
control the level of cost but not act to inhibit local decision making. 
One constraint proposed was a variable limit to Faculty Student ratio 
which would provide for percentage reduction in the allowable faculty 
as the total size of the student body increased. Another proposal 
provided for a limit to the percentage of total expenditure which might 
be allocated to administration and general overheads, not including 
supporting services such as library and counselling. 

The system of financing post-secondary education proposed in this 
report is at present being considered by the Post-Secondary Education 
Commission for Alberta and there are indications that a modified system 
of Budget Approval may be introduced. 
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A Comparative Study of Different 
Modes of Presentation on Efficiency 
of Learning and Retention 


This study was concerned with the problem of learning and retention with 
special consideration given to single channel presentation modes. One 
hundred twenty grade eight students were exposed to one of three learning 
tasks (paired associates) and were post-tested for retention on a strict 
schedule. The learning tasks were presented with a constant printed word 
stimulus. The responses were printed words, pictures, and spoken words 
depending on the experimental treatment group. Students in the picture 
response group made correct associations with fewer errors and retained 
information over the seven day period significantly better than did the other 
two experimental groups. 


Background to the Study 


Research in audio-visual education is often concerned with the effec- 
tiveness of differing modes of instruction. Usually, the teacher as one 
of the mediating devices, is compared with another mediating device. 
A measuring instrument is administered to evaluate the amount of 
learning that has occurred and statistical tests of the differences are 
computed. However, none of the audio visual studies documented 
in the third edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(C. W. Harris 1960, pp. 115-137) compares the effectiveness of single 
channels of communication. 

Some studies have been concerned with the basic problem of the 
comparative effectiveness of the audio or visual modes of teaching. 
Hartman (1961, p. 237) states that of fourteen studies comparing the 
effectiveness of the print and audio channels using nonsense syllables 
and digits, eight studies reported print as the more effective mode, 
five favoured the audio and one reported no significant difference be- 
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tween the two. Since the results favouring audio were achieved with 
young children and those favouring print were achieved with older chil- 
dren or adults, he concluded that the results are not strictly comparable. 
Of fifteen studies comparing audio and print using meaningful words, 
eight found print more effective, three favoured audio and four found 
no significant differences. In commenting on these studies, Hartman 
states that “the print channel becomes more effective relative to the 
audio as the difficulty of the material for the subjects increases, provided 
a fair degree of literacy is present”, (Hartman 1961, p. 237). 

Using another fourteen studies comparing the pictorial mode with 
print and audio, five were reported by Hartman as having found the 
picture better than print, six found the picture better than audio, 
and three found no consistent differences. He suggests that some 
caution is necessary in interpreting the above results. The reasons 
for his lack of confidence in the findings are: 

1. there are few studies 

2. the older studies are defective in experimental design 

3. testing always involved verbal items 

4. the relative difficulty of the pictorial and verbal information 

was neither known or controlled. (Hartman 1961, p. 239) 

The problems probably arose from “lack of randomization, im- 
proper control of conditions, insufficient number of repetitions, invalid 
or reliable tests, and a lack of probability statements” (p. 239). None 
of the studies reported compared all three modes of presentation. 

Lumsdaine (1963, pp. 636-637) worked with paired—associate learn- 
ing tasks comparing the “functioning of pictures and printed words as 
associative cues and as reponse prompts”. His results showed that the 
use of pictures as the stimulus component of the pair was better than 
a verbal presentation, and that a verbal presentation was superior to 
a pictorial presentation in the response position. Wimer and Lambert 
(1959, pp. 31-36) found that it required fewer trials to pair nonsense 
syllables to objects than to words. There is some indication that the 
response half of the pair deserves more attention. Underwood and 
Schultz (1960, p. 37) state that it is the meaningfulness of the response 
that is most critical. With this background information to consider, 
this study was undertaken to explore the area of single channel com- 
munication attempting to take into consideration the weakness of the 
past studies. Three modes of presentation were used in this study, a 
factor not incorporated into the earlier studies reported. 


Procedure and Materials 


The subjects for the study were 120 grade eight boys and girls 
from the Edmonton Public School System. The Junior High Schools 
were ranked by mean SCAT scores and five were chosen by stratified 
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sampling. Students were randomly selected from the grade eight class- 
rooms in the chosen schools. 

Forty students were placed in each of the three treatment groups 
and ten students from each treatment group were placed in one of 
the four post-test groups (Immediate, 30 minutes, 48 hours, and 7 days). 

The learning tasks consisted of ten paired associates taken from 
Nobel’s list of di-syllables (Underwood and Schultz 1960, p. 331). The 
words were arranged with a low meaningfulness stimulus and a high 
meaningfulness response. The stimulus items were selected on the basis 
of pronouncability and the response items on the basis of easily illus- 
trated and readily identifiable features. 

Learning tasks used were as follows: 

Zumap—Quarter; Bolap—Captain; Goken—Insect; Rennet—Wagon; 
Bodkin—Mallet; Sagrole—Money; Meardon—Zebra; Volvap—Jelly; 
Tarop—Keeper; Attar—Jewel. 

In the learning situation the students in treatment group one saw 
each of the above learning tasks presented in the following manner: 


BOLAP CAPTAIN 


In treatment BO LL A P 


group two 
they saw: 


And in treatment 
group thre |BOLAP 


they saw: 
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and heard the word Captain. Other examples of the visuals used by 
treatment group two are: 


Black and white slides were made of the above words and their 
appropriate figures. One set of learning task slides for each treatment, 
one set of testing slides (only responses—printed words and pictures) 
and two sets of response items were produced. A tape with audio-verbal 
response items was produced for testing treatment group 3. 


The learning tasks were presented using a stacking slide projector, 
the testing response slides were presented using a Carousel projector. 
The Carousel was modified in such a way that when a student depressed 
the button to signify a choice of slides, the remote advance mechanism 
would no longer advance the slide tray. Students in treatment group 3, 
wore head sets attached to a tape recorder so that they could hear the 
correct response word and make a selection from the taped response 
words during the testing phase. All test response items were arranged 
in the same order and the testing stimulus items were randomized be- 
tween showings. 


Each student was taken, individually, to a testing room in his school. 
Upon entering the room the student was seated facing a projection 
surface at a distance of about five feet. Directly behind the subject 
was a table on which rested all projection and sound equipment. Each 
student was given a set of written directions and then asked to watch 
the projection surface. 


The students in Treatment Group I saw each of ten learning task 
slides with a visual-verbal stimulus and response printed word one at 
a time for five seconds. There was a short pause and then the stimulus 
half of the pairs appeared in the same place on the screen and each of 
the response words was flashed, one at a time, at one second intervals 
immediately to the right of the stimulus word. The subject responded 
by pressing a button when he saw a word he thought matched the 
stimulus word. Once the subject had made a response, or had seen all 
the possible response slides, the next stimulus word appeared and again 
a randomized set of response slides was shown. The subject’s responses 
were recorded. The learning task slides were again shown and again 
the subject was tested and his responses recorded. The tasks were 
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defined as having been learned when two successive correct responses 
had been made to any one learning task. When any learning task was 
learned to this criterion level, it was removed from the learning and 
testing situation. Only the ten-item multiple choice response slides 
stayed unaltered by the learning of items. 

Once all ten items had been learned to the criterion level, the subject 
was dismissed until recalled for his testing as per the post test group to 
which he had been assigned. 

The subjects in Treatment Group 2 went through exactly the same 
procedure except that their response mode was in the form of a picture 
of the word used in Treatment I. 

The subjects in Treatment Group 3 went through the same pro- 
cedure as Treatment Groups 1 and 2 except that the response was 
spoken to them each time they saw the stimulus in the learning situa- 
tion, and a tape recorded list of ten response words was played back 
in the testing situation. In all cases the student spoke the response word 
after he heard it on the tape. 


Statistical Design: 
A three way analysis of variance was chosen to test the hypotheses 
that: 
I. There is no significant difference in the number of errors made 
in reaching learning criterion: 
A. Between means 
B. When the tasks are presented in print, pictorially or audito- 
rially. 
C. In the delayed post-test groups. 
II. There is no significant difference in the score or the delayed 
post-test. 
A. Between means 
B. As a result of presentation mode. 
C. In the delayed post-test groups. 


Results: 

Hypothesis I 

Initial testing of the data indicated that the assumption of homo- 
geneity could not be met. The data were transformed using logarithm 
of X (Lindquist, p. 88), and a one way Analysis of Variance performed 
on it. The results showed that a highly significant F ratio existed in the 
variable Mode or B. T tests were employed to locate the exact areas of 
significance as there were three different modes to compare. The t tests 
indicated that subjects in Treatment Group 2 (picture response) made 
significantly fewer errors in learning the tasks than did subjects in the 
other two treatments (printed and spoken words), and that scores 
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made by subjects in Treatment Groups 1 and 3 (printed and spoken 
words) did not differ significantly. 
Hypothesis II 

A three way analysis of co-variance was used to analyze the data for 
Hypothesis II. The resulting information showed that only factor C 
(post-test group) had a significant F ratio. The Newman-Keuls test on 
all post test mean scores produced no significant difference between any 
treatment mean scores after immediate post-test, 30 minutes or 48 hours. 
Retention after seven days, however, was significantly better in the 
picture treatment group than either of the other groups. Retention 
scores in the printed and spoken word (Treatments 1 and 3) groups 
fell significantly during the seven day delay post-test period. In the 
picture treatment (group 2) scores did not differ significantly during 
the entire post-test delay period. The following graph illustrates the 
mean scores on delay post-testing. 


POST-TEST SCORE IN PER CENT 


Imm. 30 min. 48 hr. 7 days 


DELAY PERIOD 


FIGURE I 


GRAPH OF WITH-IN CELL MEAN SCORES USING 
DELAY TEST RESULTS 


Conclusions 


Students who were required to associate a low-meaningfulness 
English word with a picture (T,) were able to make the necessary asso- 
ciations with significantly fewer errors to the learning criterion than 
were students who were required to match the same low-meaningful- 
ness word with either the printed word (T,) or the spoken word (T,). 

Students who learned to associate words with pictures (T,) scored 
significantly higher than students who learned to associate the same 


words with printed words (T,) or spoken words (T,) after a delay 
period of seven days. 
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Scores in groups using printed and spoken words (1 and 3) fell 
significantly after seven days while scores in Treatment Group 2 
(pictures) did not differ from each other significantly at any of the 
four post-test times. 


Discussion 
Hypothesis I 


Since there was a highly significant difference between Treatment 
Group 2(picture response) and the other two treatment groups, and 
since the printed and spoken word response groups did not differ 
significantly, a look at their characteristics in each case is necessary. 
It should be recalled that a printed word was used as a stimulus item 
in each treatment group. In group one and three the response was 
verbal, though visual and auditory respectively. Despite the fact that 
one was visual and the other auditory, there was no significant dif- 
ference in the number of errors each group made in reaching the 
learning criterion. It would seem that visual as opposed to auditory 
is not a factor operating here. 

In Treatment Group 2 (picture response) the scores were signifi- 
cantly different from the other two groups. In this case both treatment 
one and two were visual, yet the scores were significantly different. 
This would tend to substantiate the suspicion that the differences are 
not a function of visualness, but are a function of verbal as opposed 
to non-verbal, or abstract versus concrete. Wimer and Lambert (1959, 
p. 35) suggest that a difficulty in this kind of learning arises from 
generalizations among stimuli and responses where there are verbal 
items. They further suggest (1959, p. 35) that the physical similarity 
of objects appears to be much less than among object names. 


Hypothesis II 

That there was no significant difference in post-test scores im- 
mediately after the test item was learned to criterion, no matter what 
method was used for teaching, implies that the materials were initially 
learned to the same extent. It is therefore signficant that over a 
period of seven days the relative permanency of the learning accom- 
plished using the pictures as response items should be displayed. The 
students in this treatment group, on the average, did not score dif- 
ferently at the end of any of the four post-test periods. Students in 
both verbal oriented groups scored significantly lower after seven 
days than at any of the other three post-test times. Their learning 
was relatively short lived. 

When compared across treatment groups, the results indicate that 
only after seven days does any significance of difference show up. 
Again the picture response group was superior and there was no 
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significant difference between the two “word” groups. This result 
tends to substantiate the media field’s contention that more concrete 
learning is more permanent. 

While further research is needed, the results of this study do sug- 
gest a more efficient method of forming associations in learning dis- 
crete forms of information and of retaining the information learned. 
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The purpose of this inquiry was to determine whether or not a group of 
youngsters who were taught by teachers high in experimental attitude 
would be more experimental in attitude than a group of youngsters who were 
taught by teachers low in experimental attitude after one academic year. 
Differences between the groups were not statistically significant. Related 
findings of the study were: (1) Teachers high in experimental attitude, as 
determined by a self-report instrument, were perceived by pupils to be 
significantly higher in this than were teachers who described themselves 
as low in experimental attitude; (2) Youngsters who were taught by teachers 
low in experimental attitude were significantly more discrepant or dissatisfied 
than youngsters who were taught by teachers high in experimental attitude; 
(3) According to pupils’ self-perception and their perception of teachers, 
the pupils were significantly higher in experimental attitude than were the 
teachers. 


A prodigious amount of effort in the fields of education and psy- 
chology has recently been invested in studying children in early child- 
hood. This investment is illustrated in the type of work undertaken 
by Montessori (8) and Piaget (6). Montessori centred on intellectual 
development from a psychological approach which hinges somewhat 
upon the affective dimension. Piaget focussed on concept formation 
relative to the cognitive realm. Other illustrations are found in the 
work of Peck (9) and his associates who approached the affective 
domain essentially from a general, theoretical vantage point and with 
socio-psychological orientation; Bloom’s (1) primary concern was to 
investigate the extent to which some human characteristics, basically 
of cognitive domain, could be improved from pre-school period to 
adolescence if an optimal environment were provided. 

This study which is different from inquiries into the cognitive 
realm of human development and from investigations into the affective 
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domain with socio-psychological orientation, was designed to investigate 
the acquisition by young children of an experimental attitude in terms 
of John Dewey’s philosophy of experimentalism. Therefore, what was 
investigated in this study was carried out with specific reference to 
this philosophic school of thought. 

This investigation stemmed essentially from an earlier study (4), 
in which the Pupil Situational Inventory (PSI), an instrument to 
measure 4th-6th graders’ experimental attitude, was developed in 
accord with a theoretical framework for Dewey’s philosophy (2). 
It was decided to extend the inquiry to the third grade level by slightly 
simplifying the language of the PSI without altering the theoretical 
positions in terms of Dewey’s experimentalism. Obviously related to 
this extension was the hypothesis that the younger the child is, the 
more susceptible is its affective development to the inculcation of 
values, beliefs, and attitudes. Hence, the main hypothesis of this 
study was: 

Children who are taught by teachers high in experimental attitude 
are more experimental in attitude than children who are taught by 
teachers low in experimental attitude after one academic year. 
Related to this main hypothesis were four sub-hypotheses: 

1. There is a difference between the high (children taught by teach- 
ers high in experimental attitude) and the low (children taught by 
teachers low in experimental attitude) groups in their perception of 
what their respective teachers are like. 

2. There is a difference between the high and the low groups in 
their teacher discrepancy scores (which are the absolute differences 
between the kinds of teachers that children indicated they would like 
to have and the kinds of teachers that they thought their teachers were). 

3. There is a difference between pupils’ experimental attitude 
scores and their teacher perception scores (which are scores derived 
from responses by children to the question: “Is your teacher like this?” 
in the instrument) for the high group. 

4. There is a difference between pupils’ experimental attitude scores 
and their teacher perception scores for the low group. 


Method 


As mentioned earlier, the instrument used in this study was one 
slightly simplified in language from that for 4th-6th grade pupils. Even 
though validity and reliability were established for the original instru- 
ment (5), the E decided that it was essential to obtain two additional 
items of information before the study was undertaken. One was to 
find out whether or not the third graders could comprehend the mean- 
ing of the items; the other was to determine its test-retest reliability. 

As far as the comprehension of the PSI (3rd-4th grade) was con- 
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cerned, it was administered to one 3rd grade and one 4th grade (N=57) 
in Nova Scotia by the E. It was discovered that no item in the instru- 
ment was not understood by these Ss. Sample items from the instru- 
ment, which consists of 47 items, are presented below: 


1. Do you like a teacher who often lets Yes Iam No 
you make guesses about something? not sure 
+ Vet! 
Is your teacher like this? Yes Iam No 
not sure 
2. Do you like a teacher who would let Yes Iam No 
you try things out? not sure 
+Ve 
Is your teacher like this? Yes Iam No 
not sure 
3. Do you like a teacher who wants you to Yes Iam No 
follow exactly her way of doing things? not sure 
—Ve 
Is your teacher like this? Yes Iam No 
not sure 
4. Do you like a teacher who is interested Yes Iam No 
in telling you lots of things, but not not sure 
how to do things? | 
—Ve 
Is your teacher like this? Yes Iam No 
not sure 
5. Do you like a teacher who does not let Yes Iam No 
you ask a question about what she thinks not sure 
is right or wrong? 
—Ve 
Is your teacher like this? Yes Tam No 
not sure 


Shortly after the pilot test was completed, the instrument was given 
to another group of 3rd-4th graders in Nova Scotia (N=78) for estab- 
lishing a test-retest reliability coefficient; this was found to be .75. 

The main study was undertaken after the tasks described above had 
been completed. The research plan was a two-group pre- and post-test 
design, in which neither randomization nor matching of Ss was re- 
quired. However, inherent in this design was the pre-requisite that the 
instrument intended for teachers and that for their pupils must be 


1 The positive item indicates what Dewey’s philosophy is in favor of, and the scoring 
is 3, 2, 1. The negative item indicates what his philosophy is opposed to; the scoring 
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Therefore, all sub-hypotheses of the study were confined to post-test 
results, namely, teacher discrepancy scores and teacher perception 
scores. Third, for sub-hypotheses 1 and 2, the analysis was performed 
to test the difference between the high and the low groups, but for 
sub-hypotheses 3 and 4, the analysis was carried out within the high 
and the low groups respectively, as so dictated by the sub-hypotheses. 

A t test for uncorrelated groups with unequal Ns was used (7) 
for the main hypothesis and sub-hypotheses 1 and 2. For sub-hypotheses 
3 and 4, a t test for correlated groups, or the same group with two 
sets of scores, was applied. Means, standard deviations, and the size 
of samples are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLES 


Hypothesis Croup N Mean SD 
= = 
High 43 8.41 9.8 
Main Hypothesis : : 
Low 34 7.97 11.39 
Bich 43 104.48 10. 40 
Sub-Hypothesis # 1 
Low 34 92.32 11.41 
High 43 25.32 12.43 
Sub-Hypothesis # 2 
Low 34 37.23 14.98 
High 43 110.27 12.06 
Sub-Hypothesis # 3 
High 43 1904.48 19.40 
Low 34 107.14 11.55 
Sub-Hypothesis # 4 
Low 34 92.33 11.41 


* 
gain scores 


For the main hypothesis, the gain scores, which were obtained by 
subtracting the pre-test scores from the post-test scores, were used 
for analysis. A t value of 0.18 was found statistically not significant. 
The hypothesis was therefore rejected. 

For the first sub-hypothesis, namely, “There is 2 difference between 
the high and the low groups in their perception of what their teachers are 
like,” the scores were obtained from the question: “Is your teacher like 
this?” in the post-test. A t value of 4.80 was found significant at .01 level. 
This finding indicated that the youngsters in the high group perceived 
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their teachers as being significantly more experimental in attitude than 
did the youngsters in the low group. 

For the second sub-hypothesis, namely, “There is a difference between 
the high and the low groups in their teacher discrepancy scores,” dis- 
crepancy scores were used for analyses, which were obtained by 
summing the absolute differences between the kinds of teachers that 
these youngsters would like to have and the kinds of teachers that 
they thought their teachers were. Explicitly, the teacher discrepancy 
scores were obtained from the absolute discrepancies between “Would 
you like a teacher who .. .?” and “Is your teacher like this?” A t 
value of 3.73 was obtained which is significant at .01 level. One way 
to interpret this finding is that the low group youngsters were sig- 
nificantly more discrepant or dissatisfied than were the high group 
youngsters in terms of the kinds of teachers that they would like to have 
and the kinds of teachers that they thought they had. 

For the third sub-hypothesis, namely, ‘There is a difference between 
pupils’ experimental attitude scores and their teacher perception scores 
for the high group,” a t value of 4.27 was found significant at .01 
level. This finding tended to show that the high group youngsters were 
significantly more experimental in attitude than their teachers, ac- 
cording to pupils’ perception of themselves and of their teachers. 

For the fourth sub-hypothesis, namely, “There is a difference be- 
tween pupils’ experimental attitude scores and their teacher per- 
ception scores for the low group”, a t value of 5.16 was significant at 
.01 level. Like the high group, one indication that this finding could give 
was that according to these pupils’ self-perception and their perception 
of teachers, the low group youngsters were significantly more experi- 
mental in attitude than were their teachers. 


Implications 

At least three implications could be drawn from the findings of 
this study: 

First, teachers high in experimental attitude, as measured by the 
X Scale, were perceived by their pupils as being significantly more 
experimental in attitude on the basis of the PSI than teachers low in 
experimental attitude were perceived by their students. This finding 
tends to provide further evidence for the validity of the X Scale and 
the PSI (3-4 grade). 

Second, youngsters in both the high and the low groups perceived 
that they were more experimental in attitude than were their teachers. 
On the basis of this finding, the following questions might be raised. 
What is the relation between the possession of the degree of experi- 
mental attitude and the length of time that one has spent in schools? 
Are teachers less experimental in attitude than the general public? 
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If so, what are some of the factors correlated with this phenomenon? 
How inhibiting are the school curricula in terms of undermining ex- 
perimental attitude? How do we propose to set up different kinds of 
school environments in order to identify the facilitating as well as 
the impeding factors for an experimental attitude? 

Third, youngsters when taught by teachers low in experimental 
attitude had significantly greater discrepancy scores than youngsters 
when taught by teachers high in experimental attitude. How is this 
teacher discrepancy related to their attitude towards school, emotional 
development, drop-out problem, juvenile delinquency, and eventually 
perhaps to happiness or the lack of it in life? These questions and those 
mentioned above might be investigated in future research projects. 
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Effect of Socio-Economic Status and Auditory 
Discrimination Training on First-Grade Reading 
Achievement and Auditory Discrimination’ 


This article reports the relationship found in two studies between auditory 
discrimination and reading achievement of first grade pupils. Auditory 
discrimination was measured with an instrument constructed by the re- 
searchers. The Fast study found a significant relationship between auditory 
discrimination and both reading achievement and socio-economic status. 
The pattern of discrimination errors was the same for all children in the 
sample but the other than low socio-economic group achieved consistently 
higher scores than the low socio-economic group. The Cosens study revealed 
that taped training in auditory discrimination resulted in improved scores 
on total auditory discrimination and several sound types, but not on oral 
or silent reading. Some types of sounds were significantly more difficult 
to discriminate than other types. 


One of the first to suggest that reading disability may be caused 
by an inability to discriminate the speech sounds of words was Monroe 
(1932). Today most educators agree that the ability to discriminate 
among speech sounds is a basic factor that affects reading readiness 
and achievement. They tend to emphasize the importance of auditory 
discrimination in word perception contending that the development of 
auditory discrimination is necessary for the formation of phoneme- 
grapheme associations (Wepman, 1961; Harris, 1962). 

Auditory discrimination affects reading indirectly through its rela- 
tionship to language development. C. P. Deutsch (1964, p. 278) con- 


1 This article is a summary of two graduate investigations conducted under the direction 
of Dr. Jean E. Robertson at the University of Alberta. 
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tends that “it is only through experience which involves consistent 
exposure to particular auditory stimuli that a child comes to dis- 
criminate sounds and to recognize words.” Olmstead (1966) hypothe- 
sized that learning the phonology of a language is a function of the ease 
of perception of sounds. He predicted that more discriminable sounds 
are learned earlier than less discriminable ones. It is probable that 
auditory discrimination both affects and is affected by language de- 
velopment. 

The ability to discriminate speech sounds has been found to vary 
according to individual differences among students, one such difference 
being the socio-economic status of the individual. M. Deutsch (1963) 
contends that lower class children tend to live in noisy environments 
with little directed speech stimulation. These children probably become 
inattentive to auditory stimuli and hence have difficulty making audi- 
tory discriminations. Research studies tend to support the hypothesis 
of a relationship between auditory discrimination and socio-economic 
status (Mortenson, 1967; Clark and Richards, 1966). 


Other reader characteristics which have been found to be variables 
in the development of auditory discrimination are: auditory acuity 
(Monroe, 1932; Robinson, 1946); sex with auditory development some- 
what slower in boys (Wepman, 1961; Dykstra, 1966); intelligence and 
mental age (Wheeler and Wheeler, 1954; Thompson, 1961); and chrono- 
logical age (Wepman, 1960; Dykstra, 1966). 


Research Instrument 


One of the reasons why results of studies concerning the relation- 
ship between auditory discrimination and reading achievement in the 
primary grades are inconclusive is that a variety of instruments measur- 
ing several different facets of auditory discrimination have been em- 
ployed. These studies were considered carefully to determine which 
type of measuring device yielded results consistently related to reading 
achievement in the primary grades. 


Several studies attempted to determine the relationship between 
ability to discriminate rhyming elements in words and reading achieve- 
ment. Results of these have been either not significant (Gates and 
Bond, 1936), or have yielded low correlations (Gates, 1940; Dykstra, 
1966). 

The relationship between auditory fusion and reading achievement 
was first considered by Monroe in 1932. She and several researchers 
since have found significant relationships between auditory fusion and 
reading achievement (Chall, 1963; Dykstra, 1966). Correlations have, 
however, generally been low. 

Bond (1935) and Gates (1947) found that reading achievement 
was significantly related to ability to give words beginning and ending 
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with particular sounds. Reid (1962) also found significant but low 
correlations between reading and ability to recognize similarities in con- 
sonants and rhymes. Dykstra (1966), however, gave two different mea- 
sures of this ability and found one highly related to reading achievement 
while the other yielded a low correlation. A further difficulty with 
tests which measure the ability to recognize or produce words with 
similar sounds is that they depend to some degree on the pupil’s 
ability to recognize pictures or the number of words he has for recall. 

Two researchers (Harrington and Durrel, 1955; Thompson, 1961), 
used a battery of auditory discrimination tests and found significant re- 
lationships between reading achievement and auditory discrimination. 
Dykstra (1966) found in his study that there was little justification for 
giving more than one or two auditory discrimination measures. He stated 
that “very little improvement in the accuracy of prediction can be 
expected as a result of giving an entire battery of auditory discrim- 
ination tests...” (p. 32) 

Several studies have used a word pairs test to measure auditory 
discrimination. Many researchers (Monroe, 1932; Robinson, 1946; Gates, 
1947; Steinbach, 1953) have found the results of this type of test sig- 
nificantly related to reading achievement. All investigations using the 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test found significantly positive 
correlations (Christine and Christine, 1964; Wepman, 1960; Reid, 1962). 
Hence, the Wepman test appeared to be a useful instrument for 
identifying pupils whose inadequate auditory discrimination was inter- 
fering with their reading achievement. The relatively low correlations 
found by some investigators, however, may indicate that Wepman’s test 
does not clearly discriminate between subjects with good and poor 
auditory discrimination. It was on this supposition that a revised word 
pairs test was devised. 

Data presented by Miller and Nicely (1966) in a study of discrim- 
ination errors provided a basic guideline for choosing items directed 
towards probable trouble spots in auditory discrimination. They indi- 
cated that voicing and nasality were the most discriminable features 
of speech sounds and that friction, duration, and place of articulation 
were much less discriminable. Therefore, the research instrument did 
not include items which required discriminations between voiced and 
voiceless sounds, or between nasal and non-nasal sounds. Items were 
chosen which required discriminations involving friction, duration, 
and place of articulation. 

Items on the Fast-Cosens Auditory Discrimination Test were also 
based on an analysis of articulatory defects since auditory discrim- 
ination and articulation are closely related (Bruns, 1957; Christine and 
Christine, 1964). The principal reference for determining specific 
articulatory defects was Templin’s Certain Language Skills in Children 
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(1957). Consideration was given in the construction of the research 
instrument to all sounds in any word position which 5 per cent of the 
children in Templin’s sample could not articulate correctly at age six. 

Another criterion for selecting items on the test instrument was 
information concering the frequency of phonemes in the English lan- 
guage as reported by Miller (1951). Consonants which are rarely used 
were included in only a few comparisons, whereas those used frequently 
were given priority on the test instrument. 

Using the above three criteria, the following items were included 
in the Fast-Cosens Auditory Discrimination Test: 

1. Comparisons of the velar nasal /1y/ with other nasals in the 
medial and final position; 

2. Every possible comparison among voiced fricatives except those 


with /z /; x 
3. Every possible comparison among voiceless fricatives except those 
with /h /; 


4. Some comparisons of fricatives with non-fricatives in similar 
places of articulation; 

5. Comparisons of affricates with fricatives in similar places of 
articulation; 

6. Comparisons between the glides / r,w / and the lateral / I /; 

7. Comparisons among voiceless stops in the medial and final posi- 
tions, and among voiced stops in the final position. 

During actual construction of word pairs containing the above con- 
trasts, the work of Liberman (1966) and others was kept in mind. It 
has been found that sounds are affected by the articulatory movement 
that is made when going from the consonant to the vowel. Words con- 
taining a variety of vowel sounds following the consonant to be dis- 
criminated were chosen. 

To minimize the influence of chance, three unlike and three like 
pairs were included wherever possible for each phoneme contrast. 

Two word controls were exercised in the construction of the test. 
The Gage Dictionary of Canadian English, The Beginning Dictionary 
(1962) was used as the authority for sound control on pronunciation 
to determine whether contrasts were minimal pairs. Frequency con- 
trol was exercised by selecting words as close in frequency of use as 
possible from the Lorge-Thorndike Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 
Words (1944). 

A pilot project was conducted in March, 1968 in Edmonton to 
determine which items clearly discriminated between subjects with 
good auditory discrimination and those with poor auditory discrim- 
ination. An item analysis was carried out after test results were re- 
corded from the pilot study. A KR-20 reliability index of .95 was 
obtained from the item analysis. Each item was evaluated using the 
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difficulty index, the biserial correlation, and the reliability index. 
Difficulty indices were corrected for chance according to Guilford 
(1954) and items with corrected difficulty indices between .25 and .75 
were retained wherever possible. 


The test was administered by having subjects listen to a tape 
recording of word pairs and indicate whether the word pairs were the 
same or different. The items were presented on a tape recorder to 
ensure that each word pair was heard with the same quality, pitch, 
stress, and time interval by all students as well as to prevent the 
possibility of providing visual clues. There was a four second interval 
between each word pair to give children sufficient time to make the 
desired response. 


The Fast Study 


In order to assess the effect of socio-economic status on the develop- 
ment of auditory discrimination as it relates to reading achievement, 
this study compared the auditory discrimination of selected speech 
sounds of first-grade students in low socio-economic areas with that 
of students from other socio-economic areas. The auditory discrimina- 
tion test used for assessing students was the Fast-Cosens Auditory 
Discrimination Test constructed by the investigators. This study at- 
tempted to identify specific auditory discrimination difficulties in select- 
ed speech sounds. One and two way analyses of variance, correlations, 
and step-wise linear regression analysis were employed to determine 
the extent and significance of the obtained relationships. In addition, 
a test item analysis was conducted on the Fast-Cosens Auditory Dis- 
crimination Test to determine the difficulty of specific items. 

The test sample of 120 students selected for this study was ob- 
tained from eight of the forty public schools in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
Four of these schools were designated by school officials as being 
in a low socio-economic area, and four were designated as in areas other 
than low socio-economic. Sixty students from each of the two socio- 
economic areas were selected for the test sample using a table of 
random numbers. The Blishen Occupational Class Scale (1961) was 
used to verify the socio-economic status of each child. A socio-economic 
score for each student was determined by averaging the scores of 
his parents. Students in the low socio-economic group in this study 
were those receiving scores of class six and seven on the Blishen scale, 
while students from the other socio-economic areas represented classes 
one to five inclusive. 

The Monroe New Basic Reading Test, Pre-primer and Primer levels, 
in conjunction with teacher observations served as a basis for desig- 
nating students to a low reading achievement group, and to a group 
other than low reading achievement. The Metropolitan Reading Achieve- 
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ment Test, Primary 1, Form B, was then administered in May by the 
experimenter to verify the reading achievement level of each child. 

An auditory acuity screening test using the Maico Audiometer was 
given to each child to assure that poor auditory discrimination was 
not due to deficient auditory acuity. 

The sample was subsequently divided into the following four 
groups: low socio-economic status — low reading achievement (LSES-L. 
Rdg. Ach.); low socio-economic status—other than low reading achieve- 
ment (LSES-OTL. Rdg. Ach.); other than low socio-economic status— 
low reading achievement (OSES-L. Rdg. Ach.); and other than low 
socio-economic status—other than low reading achievement (OSES-OTL. 
Rdg. Ach.). Each of the four groups consisted of 30 students. 

The total number of boys in the test sample was 59, with 34 of 
these in the low reading achievement group. There were 26 girls in 
the low reading achievement group. The average age of the students 
was 6 years 10 months. Intelligence quotients were obtained from the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, Level 1, Form A. The mean intelli- 
gence score for the total test sample was 107. 


Analysis of the Fast-Cosens Auditory Discrimination Test 


The general performance of student groups revealed that the OSES 
group performed consistently higher than the LSES group. Only in 
five isolated instances did the LSES group exceed the OSES group. 
In these cases the items were difficult for all students. Out of a pos- 
sible total of 266, the mean score for the OSES group was 226, while 
the mean score for the LSES group was 206. The LSES-L. Rdg. Ach. 
group received the lowest mean score, 199, while the OSES-OTL. 
Rdg. Ach. group received the highest mean score, 237. These results 
suggest that LSES children have not developed their auditory dis- 
crimination abilities to the same extent as OSES children. 

The type of contrasts most easily discriminated by students in both 
socio-economic groups were the glide-lateral comparisons. These items 
were answered correctly by 86 per cent of the students in the OSES 
group and 73 per cent of the LSES group. Glide-lateral comparisons 
were not included in the final position of words. Since the final posi- 
tion tends to cause difficulty for children, this may partly account for 
the relative ease of discriminating these items. 

The most difficult contrasts were between nasals which 75 per cent 
of the OSES group and 58 per cent of the LSES group could dis- 
criminate correctly. On every type of sound comparison, the perform- 
ance of the OSES group was superior to that of the LSES group, with 
the differences ranging from 10 to 17 per cent. These findings suggest 
that both the quality and quantity of speech may be lacking in homes 
of lower class students. 

A consideration of voicing indicated that voiceless fricatives were 
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the least difficult items for both socio-economic groups, with 82 per 
cent of the OSES group and 73 per cent of the LSES group responding 
correctly. This finding does not agree with most research which sug- 
gests that sounds at high frequency levels are difficult for students to 
distinguish. 

Voiced fricatives were the most difficult items in the consideration of 
voicing. In these comparisons 74 per cent of the OSES group and 57 
per cent of LSES group answered items correctly. Performance was 
well below the overall test norms of 86 per cent and 78 per cent 
respectively. The most difficult single comparison was /v /-/6/ in 
the final position. This comparison may be more difficult than others 
because both sounds are articulated near the front of the mouth at a 
similar frequency level. The OSES group performed considerably 
better on all contrasts involving voicing than did the LSES group. The 
percentage of difference ranged from 9 to 18 per cent. 

Each of the six different types of sound comparisons on the test 
were included in the initial, medial, and final word positions wherever 
possible. The OSES group found stops in the final position, fricatives 
in the initial position, and affricate-fricative comparisons in the initial 
position the most difficult items to discriminate when position alone was 
considered. The LSES group also found that stops in the final position, 
affricate-fricative comparisons in the initial position, and nasals in the 
final position were difficult items. 

A further analysis of position of sounds in combination with voicing 
indicated that the easiest sounds to discriminate were voiceless frica- 
tives in the medial position. Voiced fricatives in the final position were 
the most difficult items for all students. Voiced and voiceless stops in 
the final position were also difficult items to distinguish, particularly 
for the LSES group. Seven of the nine voiced final stops were within 
the most difficult range of difficulty. All nine voiceless stops in the 
final position fell into the most difficult range. 

The above results indicate that not only does a particular type of 
contrast or position of sound cause difficulty for students, but that 
particular combinations of contrasts, position, and voicing contribute 
to the difficulty of discriminating speech sounds. 

Considering position of sounds on the overall test, the final position 
was the most difficult in which to discriminate sounds while the medial 
position was the easiest. If initial stops and nasals had been included 
in the comparisons of test items, the overall initial position may have 
been easier than the overall medial position. 


Correlations and Analyses of Variance 
When correlating auditory discrimination with each of the predictor 
variables, it was found that sex and auditory discrimination were not 
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significantly related. The girls did achieve slightly higher scores in 
auditory discrimination than the boys, but these failed to reach the .05 
level of confidence. Correlations of intelligence and chronological age 
with auditory discrimination within each of the four student groups 
were not significant. When the total test sample of 120 students was 
considered, however, intelligence was found to be significantly cor- 
related with auditory discrimination at the .01 level. In addition, the 
variable most highly correlated with auditory discrimination in the 
step-wise linear regression analysis was intelligence. 

The computation of one and two way analyses of variance indicated 
that both reading achievement and socio-economic status were sig- 
nificantly related to auditory discrimination ability. There was no sig- 
nificant interaction effect between socio-economic status and reading 
achievement. 


The Cosens Study 


The major purpose of the second study was to determine the effect 
of training in auditory discrimination on both the reading achievement 
and the auditory discrimination of grade one subjects who scored 
low on the Fast-Cosens Auditory Discrimination Test. It also investi- 
gated the relative difficulty of discriminating various types of sounds for 
pupils in the test population. 

The test population involved pupils from four grade one classrooms 
in two Edmonton Public Schools. A sample was selected on the basis 
of results obtained from the administration of the Fast-Cosens Auditory 
Discrimination Test to 117 students in these four classrooms during 
May. The 72 children below the 60th percentile on this test were given 
an individual audiometer test, and the 12 subjects who failed this test 
were eliminated from the study. The sixty children who passed the 
audiometer test were randomly assigned to the control and experi- 
mental groups. 

The experimental study involved a _ pre-test—treatment—post-test 
comparison of subjects given training in auditory discrimination with 
subjects not given training. Pre-test and post-test scores were obtained 
for oral reading, silent reading, and auditory discrimination. The Gray 
Oral Reading Tests, Forms A and B, were used to test oral reading, and 
the Lee-Clark Reading Test, First Reader, Forms A and B, were used 
to test silent reading. Intellectual ability and mental age were measured 
by the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, Level 1. 

Treatment involved a four week training period from mid-May to 
mid-June during which the experimental group received word pair 
exercises and the control group listened to recorded stories. Lessons 
were presented at listening centers for approximately ten minutes each 
day. 
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The following reader characteristics were considered as possible bias 
variables in the study: auditory acuity, sex, intelligence, mental age, 
chronological age, and socio-economic status. Data were processed 
using t-tests and multiple linear regression models. 


Performance on the Auditory-Discrimination Test 


The Fast-Cosens Auditory Discrimination Test scores were analysed 
in several different ways to examine ability to discriminate specific 
types of sounds. The results of this analysis tended to provide statistical 
verification for many of the findings in the Fast study. 


Performance on the 133 unlike word pairs indicated that some 
contrasts were definitely more difficult than others for grade one sub- 
jects in the total test population. Contrasts between stops and between 
nasals were significantly more difficult to discriminate than all others. 
Fricative-stop comparisons, third in difficulty, were significantly more 
difficult than glide-lateral comparisons and affricate-fricative com- 
parisons. Contrasts between fricatives, affricate-fricative compari- 
sons, and glide-lateral comparisons were all relatively easy. 


When all sound contrasts were considered, subjects performed 
significantly better on voiceless than on voiced sounds at the .01 level 
of confidence. A comparison of pupil performance on voiced and voice- 
less sounds within sound contrasts, however, produced iess definitive 
results. Subjects performed significantly better on voiceless than on 
voiced stops, and significantly better on voiceless than on voiced frica- 
tives. Subjects performed slightly better on voiceless than on voiced 
affricate-fricative comparisons, and slightly better on voiceless than 
on voiced fricative-stop comparisons. These differences, however, were 
not significant. 

A consideration of the position of sounds in words indicated that 
sounds in the final position of words were significantly more difficult 
than sounds in the initial or medial position. Sounds in the medial 
position were easiest to discriminate. Differences between mean scores 
for sounds in each position were significant at the .01 level of confi- 
dence. 

A comparison of performance on like and unlike word pairs indi- 
cated that mean scores were significantly different. Hearing similar- 
ities of speech sounds in words was an easier discriminatory task than 
hearing differences for the subjects in this sample. The relative ease 
of hearing similarities as compared to differences is in accordance 
with the sequence of steps in perception outlined by Vernon (1952). 
The steps involved awareness, abstracting similarities for classification, 
perceiving differential, and identifcation. Perceiving differentia is a more 
advanced process than abstracting similarities and is dependent on 
both a pupil’s awareness and his ability to abstract similarities. Hence, 
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hearing differences would probably be a more difficult perceptual task 
and would probably develop later than the ability to hear similarities. 

The relationship between auditory discrimination and the possible 
bias variables of chronological age and sex was statistically assessed. 
Several studies have indicated that boys do not mature as quickly 
as girls in the auditory realm. The results of this study indicated that 
boys performed slightly better than girls on auditory discrimination. 
Differences were significant, however, only on like pairs. Subjects 
ranged in age from 76 to 91 months, with older subjects somewhat 
superior to younger subjects on auditory discrimination scores. How- 
ever, most differences were not significant. 


Effects of Treatments 


Regression models were constructed to assess the effects and 
interactions of treatments and bias variables—I.Q., mental age, 
chronological age, sex, socio-economic status, and auditory acuity— 
on oral reading, silent reading, and auditory discrimination. 


The effects and interactions of treatments and the bias variables on 
oral and silent reading were not found to be significant. Hence, taped 
training in auditory discrimination for four weeks did not bring sig- 
nificant improvement in oral or silent reading for the grade one sub- 
jects in this sample. 


Although auditory training did not result in improved reading 
achievement, correlations suggest that there was a relationship between 
scores on the auditory discrimination and silent reading tests. The 
relationship between auditory discrimination and silent reading scores 
was significant at the .01 level of confidence (t=—.426-.457). Factors 
which may have prevented the training program from having an effect 
on reading scores in this study were the length of the training program, 
the time of year involved, and the fact that auditory training was given 
as an isolated activity divorced from the reading program. 


A consideration of total auditory discrimination scores indicated 
that the group which had received training in auditory discrimination 
was significantly superior to the control group when each bias variable 
was held constant. Hence, training in auditory discrimination appeared 
to result in improved ability to make auditory discriminations for all 
types of subjects in the experimental group. 

When performance on particular types of items in the auditory 
discrimination test was considered, the results were much less defin- 
itive. The experimental group was superior to the control group on 
ability to discriminate stops and fricatives, but auditory training did 
not result in significantly improved scores on nasals, lateral-glide com- 
parisons, affricate-fricative comparisons, and fricative-stop comparisons. 

When items were considered in terms of voicing, the experimental 
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group performed slightly but not significantly better than the control 
group on both voiced and voiceless sounds. The effects of auditory 
training on ability to discriminate sounds in the initial, medial and final 
positions were most evident for sounds in the final position. The exper- 
imental group was significantly better than the control group on sounds 
in the final position, but auditory training did not result in significant 
improvement in the ability to discriminate sounds in the initial and 
medial positions. 


Finally, a consideration of both like and unlike pairs revealed that 
auditory training resulted in significantly improved scores on like pairs 
but only slight improvement on unlike pairs. It would appear that the 
auditory training in this study improved ability to hear similarities 
in speech sounds of words more than the ability to hear differences in 
speech sounds. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The Fast study compared the auditory discrimination of selected 
speech sounds of first-grade students in low socio-economic areas with 
that of grade one students in other than low socio-economic areas. It also 
examined the relationship between auditory discrimination and reading 
achievement. 

Analysis of the data utilizing one and two way analyses of variance 
revealed a significant relationship between auditory discrimination and 
reading achievement, and between auditory discrimination and socio- 
economic status at the .01 level of confidence. Analysis of the Fast-Cosens 
Auditory Discrimination Test revealed that the same pattern of diffi- 
culty was common to the students of both socio-economic groups, 
but the degree of difficulty experienced by the LSES group was con- 
sistently greater than that of the OSES group. 


The Cosens study investigated the effect of taped training in audi- 
tory discrimination on grade one subjects. An analysis of pre- and post- 
test scores revealed that auditory training for pupils low in auditory 
discrimination resulted in significantly improved total auditory dis- 
crimination scores. Improvements were significant on stops and frica- 
tives, on sounds in the final position, and on like word pairs. Auditory 
training did not result in significantly higher scores on oral or silent 
reading tests. Correlations between silent reading and auditory dis- 
crimination, however, were significant. 

A number of conclusions concerning the discrimination of speech 
sounds can be drawn by combining the results of the Fast-Cosens 
studies. Nasals and stops were significantly more difficult than all 
other types of sound contrasts. Only 75 per cent of the OSES group 
and 58 per cent of the LSES group were able to discriminate nasals. 
Scores on stop-fricative comparisons, glide-lateral comparisons, and 
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affricate-fricative comparisons were significantly higher than on other 
types of sound contrasts. On glide-lateral comparisons, 86 per cent of 
the OSES group and 73 per cent of the LSES group answered items 
correctly. 


Subjects performed significantly better on voiceless than on voiced 
sounds at the .01 level of confidence. Voiceless fricatives were the 
easiest and voiced fricatives were the most difficult items for both 
socio-economic groups. 


Sounds in the final position of words were significantly more diffi- 
cult than sounds in the initial or medial position. Sounds in the medial 
position were easiest to discriminate. Both socio-economic groups found 
that stops in the final position and affricate-fricative comparisons in 
the initial position were difficult items. In addition, the LSES group 
had extreme difficulty with nasals in the final position. The easiest 
sounds to discriminate were voiceless fricatives in the medial position. 


Mean scores on like pairs were significantly higher than mean 
scores on unlike pairs. 


Correlations of sex and chronological age with auditory discrim- 
ination were not significant on either study. The Fast study, however, 
found that IQ and auditory discrimination scores were significantly 
related. 


Implications 


The Cosens study clearly demonstrated that the ability to hear sim- 
ilarities and differences of speech sounds in words can be improved 
through instruction. Although maturation is probably an important 
factor, auditory training need not be delayed beyond the end of the 
grade one year. The fact that students from low socio-economic areas 
scored significantly lower on auditory discrimination than other students 
suggests that a well structured auditory discrimination program is par- 
ticularly important for children in low socio-economic areas. 


Special training in auditory discrimination near the close of the 
grade one year did not result in improved reading achievement. Since 
correlations between auditory discrimination and silent reading achieve- 
ment were significant in both studies, however, it is probable that 
improvement in the ability to make auditory discriminations would 
result in increased silent reading scores at some point in a child’s school 
career. Perhaps auditory discrimination training near the beginning of 
the grade one year as an integral part of the reading program would 
have a significant impact on reading achievement. 
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Students’ Attitudes to Teaching Methods? 


College of Education students in the Cambridge Institute of Education area 
(England) were studied by the application of questionnaires at the beginning 
and end of their courses. Their attitudes to teaching methods (lecture, 
tutorial and seminar) were found to be very similar to all other groups of 
students investigated—highly unfavourable to the lecture method, strongly 
in favour of tutorial and seminar. These differences that appear ‘between 
students are related to their political but not their religious views. There 
are also differences connected with their subject specialism and age. A 
student typology based on attitudes to teaching methods is found to stand 
up to analysis in a College of Education as well as a university setting. 


In the course of studying the effect of Colleges of Education on 
student-teachers’ attitudes to educational questions, the opportunity 
was taken to administer a questionnaire, assessing their attitudes to 
the lecture, tutorial, and seminar as teaching methods (McLeish, 1968). 
Every student completing the three-year course in the ten Colleges of 
the Cambridge Institute of Education (England) in the final term of 
1968 was tested (N=1,238) using the questionnaire which is available 
elsewhere (McLeish, 1970). Only a handful of students refused coopera- 
tion—the sample is virtually complete. In addition, other data were 
available for each student, including the final examination result, main 
subject being studied, personality structure, social, political and educa- 
tional attitudes, and other information. Comparable measures on other 
(control) groups were also collected: detailed inter-connections and 
comparisons are set out elsewhere (McLeish, 1970). 

The teaching methods questionnaire consists of thirty statements— 
ten each about the lecture, tutorial, and seminar grouped in three sec- 


1 My grateful thanks are due to Margaret Knight of Cambridge University (New Hall), 
who assisted me in collecting the data and analyzing it in a preliminary way; to 
Dan Precht of the Division of Educational Research, U of A, who wrote a number 
of the programs used and gave advice at various stages on the computer analyses; 
to Kailash Agrawol my research assistant at Edmonton who_ helped prepare the 
material for the computer, and to The University of Alberta at Edmonton for a small 
research grant which enabled cards to be cut for_the computer analysis. Grateful 
thanks are due to the Alberta Human Resources Research Council for a grant in 
aid of this research. 
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tions. Half are favourable to the given method, half are unfavourable. 
The attempt was made through preliminary studies to ensure an 
equality of emphasis and balance between the three sections. The 
respondent is invited to say whether he (she) strongly agrees, agrees, 
disagrees, or strongly disagrees with each statement. The scoring scheme 
is as follows: three points are awarded for strong agreement with a 
favourable statement, two for agreement, one for disagreement, and 
zero for strong disagreement. The scheme is reversed in scoring unfa- 
vourable statements. Section subtotals provide three scores which give 
the student’s attitude to each of the methods. It will be clear that a score 
of 30 points indicates the most favourable attitude to a specific method; 
a score of 15 represents an attitude of neutrality or indifference; a score 
of zero signifies the most unfavourable attitude possible on these three 
scales. 


Earlier studies (McLeish, 1968) have shown that older students, that 
is, experienced teachers on courses, strongly disfavour the lecture in 
comparison with the seminar and tutorial methods—the more intelligent 
and academic students more so than others. The present group does not 
differ from these other students (and lecturers) in this respect. As a 
group, they dislike the lecture system and favour more participatory 
methods of teaching. 


Factor analysis and analysis of variance were used to discover inter- 
relationships between questionnaire items and between the various 
qualities of students and their scores on the questionnaire. In reporting 
these analyses, figures will be quoted only where the relationships have 
been shown to be significant. 


Analysis of Variance: Individual Differences 


The differences between men (N=84) and women (N=1,154) are 
not significant with respect to their attitudes to the lecture, seminar, or 
tutorial. However, the differences which are associated with declared 
allegiance to the major political parties are significant in two cases— 
at an extremely high level in the case of the lecture, less so in the case 
of the seminar, and not at all in the case of the tutorial (see Table 1). 

It will be observed that the greatest difference is between the Con- 
servatives who are (relatively speaking) favourable to the lecture, and 
the Labour supporters who favour the seminar method. Liberals and 
non-political students adopt an intermediate position. In comparing 
religious differences only the lecture is found to discriminate. The basic 
division is between the group who declare they have no religious affili- 
ation (atheists and agnostics, presumably) and the rest, especially the 
Church of England and Roman Catholic students (see Table 2). 

The double classification—politics by religion—reveals that the reli- 
gious differences are, in fact, a statistical artifact (Table 3). In no case 
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TABLE 1 


STUDENTS' ATTITUDES: POLITICAL DIFFERENCES 


Average Scores 


Group N Lecture Tutorial Seminar 
1. Conservatives 499 Ts Poo 20.070 20.2353 
2. Liberals 161 T26995 20/2155 20.453 
3. Labour 194 25330 DOR 227 2G 3.1 
4. Non-political 384 2 io 19.729 20.195 

Total i pea ef 13.094 20.000 20.375 

Significance 

level p = .00003 eas p = .037 

TABLE 2 


STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES: RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES 


Average Scores 


Group N Lecture Tutorial Seminar 
1. Roman Catholics 33 13%333 20.182 20.212 
2. Church of England 650 13.405 19..972 20.422 
3. Non-conformists 223 13.054 20.202 19.955 
4. No religion 332 12.488 19.901 20.581 


Total £5236 13.094 20.000 20.375 


Significance level p = .0037 n.S. n.s. 


eee eS  E—E—E—E—E—EeeEE———E—————————— 


are the religious differences significant, once the political effect has been 
removed. The cause of the apparent religious differences is that the 
sample is heavily weighted with Church of England students (N=650; 
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STUDENTS' ATTITUDES: 


TABLE 3 


CROSS-CLASSIFICATION- POLITICS X RELIGION 


1. Roman 2emchurch sofas... Non— 4. No 
Catholic England Conformists Religion 
Average Score for Lecture 
1. Conservatives TES Viz 373 ros Se25 
2. Liberals 16.00 13.48 12338 12562 
3. Labour 13.00 WY 2 12.85 Waa sil 
4. Non-political 127538 10S}, 835) WA? 1e sue 
Average Score for Tutorial 
1. Conservatives ZORele7, 2 OrealeZ 20.05 Z2ORpez 
2. Liberals 26.00 20.00 20.56 20.56 
3. Labour 19°50 20553 20505 20.03 
4. Non-political 20.00 19.42 20.02 Iya (il 
Average Score for Seminar 
1. Conservatives ROR OE 20.32 Ae easy) 20.74 
2. Liberals 22.00 20. 30 20.26 ZO? 
3. Labour 20.83 Piles I27 | 20.42 Dik alo? 
4. Non-political 20.87 ZO0n 31 19599 20/39 
Significance Levels 
Lecture Scores: Political differences p = .001 
Religious differences p = .176 
Interaction P x R p = .624 
Tutorial Scores: Political differences p = .031 
Religious differences p = ./98 
Interaction P x R D) =a 020 
Seminar Scores: Political differences p = .063 
Religious differences p = .229 
Interaction placed 
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about 50 percent of the sample) the great bulk of whom are Conservatives, 
N=—341. Similarly, the disproportionate number of Labour supporters 
(N=194) who are also atheists and agnostics (N=87; 45 percent of the 
group) is another influence working in the same direction to confound 
the religious comparisons. 

The age of the student has'also a bearing on his or her attitude to 
teaching methods. Older students are progressively more favourable to 
the lecture, in fact, this is the most significant trend established in the 
data (p=.00003) (Table 4). They are also, as a group more favourable 
to the tutorial method. This particular relationship appears to be non- 
linear: very young students favour the tutorial, there is an apparent 
decline in favourableness between 21 and 30, followed by a sharp increase 
in students over 30 years of age. The trend towards disfavouring the 
seminar is not significant. 


TABLE 4 


STUDENTS' ATTITUDES: AGE DIFFERENCES 


Average Scores 


Group N | Lecture Tutorial Seminar 
PeeevUnder Ziuyre.. L059 AN eof) 19.972 20.484 
2. 21-24 yrs: 45 See 7'S 19.467 195538 
B. 25-90 yrs. 24 13.708 19.375 19).917 
4. 31-40 yrs. 72 14.549 DO moo 19.944 
5. Over 40 yrs. 38 15.447 20.3.6 1971 

Total L230 13.094 20.000 BO Shers! 

Significance level p = .00003 p = .011 Nes 


The students were then classified according to their choice of main 
subject into 14 groups. The “main subject” is chosen by the student as a 
means of “personal development” and is supposed to be unconnected 
with the vocational training side. In the case of each teaching method 
the differences were found to be highly significant. Subsequently, these 
subject areas were reclassified on the basis of two principles (a) that 
the main subjects actually do belong together in a meaningful classifi- 
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cation, and (b) that the averages were found to be virtually the same, 
before merging, in the first analysis. Re-analysis of scores classified in 
terms of the newly classified main subjects confirms that attitudes to 
teaching methods depend on the nature of the subject being taught 
(Table 5). 


TABLE 5 


STUDENTS' ATTITUDES: MAIN SUBJECT DIFFERENCES 


Average Scores 


Group N Lecture Tutorial Seminar 
1. Humanities 444 LZsoD 20.59 20299 
2. Science 214 13.49 19.90 20.23 
3. Mathematics 61 14.08 19.56 19.52 
4. Art & Craft 296 13 gk 19.79 20.03 
5. Music 70 13329 20.24 205 
6. Physical Education 27 11.96 19.07 20.48 
7. Sociology or Education 32 $2031! 19.34 20.88 
8. Home Economics 54 12.18 17.93 19.39 
9. Specialist Needlework mt 13.63 20.18 18.63 
10. Miscellaneous (Failures) 29 13.09 19.99 20.38 
Total 1,238 13.09 20.00 20.38 

Significance Level p = .0001 p = .00003 p = .0007 


The major differences worthy of comment are the relatively high 
regard mathematics students have for the lecture and their lack of 
enthusiasm for the tutorial and seminar. This is also a feature of the 
responses of students in arts and crafts. The other difference worthy 
of comment is the lack of enthusiasm for any of the three methods 
shown by students of the more “practical”, or professionally-oriented, 
main subjects—home economics, physical education, sociology and edu- 
cation. Those students (N=29) who could not be classified in terms of 
main subjects, since they were omitted from the pass lists, are dis- 
tinguished only by being so average in their attitudes. 

The examination results of each student were coded to distinguish 
between a pass, credit or distinction. Results were available for the 
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final examinations in practical teaching, two education papers, the 
main and advanced main subject (if taken). The coded scores were also 
added to yield a consolidated examination mark—this can be regarded 
as an estimate of all-round academic ability. Students who failed did 
not appear at all on the lists and had to be given a score of zero in all 
of these cases. The different levels of ability revealed by these procedures 
were found, in all the examination results, to have no relation to stu- 
dents’ attitudes to the lecture method. The significant differences con- 
sisted of attitude to the tutorial (theory of education, main subject, and 
consolidated examination mark) and to the seminar (theory of educa- 
tion). The tendency was for the more able students to favour the seminar 
and tutorial to a greater degree than the weaker or less able. Although 
statistically significant, the differences, except in the case of the con- 
solidated examination mark, are fairly small (Table 6). 


TABLE 6 


STUDENTS' ATTITUDES: ACADEMIC ABILITY DIFFERENCES 


Consolidated Mark Main Subject Theory of Education 
Scores N Tutorial Scores N Tutorial Scores N Tutorial Seminar 
0 29 WS) 0 29 70599 0 29 19.99 20 . 380 
1 3 175333 1 657 193/02 1 982 19.702 20.280 
2 305 19.636 2 394 20.421 2 183 20.421 20.536 
3 116 19.810 3 158 20.285 3 44 20.285 22.068 
4 308 19952 
5 203 19.966 
6 152 20.605 
7 71 20.423 
8 28 20.831 
Sy 15 21.333 
10 8 19.500 
Pane tae Bee Oe ee ee ee A eee 
Total 1,238 20.000 Total 1,238 20.000 Total 1,238 20.000 20.381 
te ee ee 
Significance 
Level p = .043 p = -001 p = .0002 p = .004 


TT 


This may be due to the crudeness of the criterion used to discriminate 
between the different levels of academic ability. 

Lastly, a detailed breakdown of students in terms of their declaration 
of religious affiliation was made. The “non-conformist” category was 
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expanded, yielding nine more distinct religious groups. The numbers 
of cases in certain sects were very small. In terms of this breakdown, 
differences in attitude towards the lecture, tutorial and seminar were 
not significant. However certain consistent trends appeared from which 
it was concluded that the seven Jews in the sample were most favourable 
to all three methods, whereas the single Muslim and the Buddhist 
consistently least favourable. 


Factor Analysis 


The thirty items of the questionnaire were intercorrelated for the 
total sample of 1,931 respondents (this includes groups of experienced 
teachers in addition to the college population). Seven factors were 
extracted which account for just over 50 percent of the test variance. 
The factors were routinely subjected to various rotations—Equimax, 
Varimax, Quartimax. But the effect of these rotations was simply to 
obscure the meaning of the analysis. The seven orthogonal factors 
readily lend themselves to interpretation, the patterns of positive and 
negative signs accurately reflecting the basic structure of the question- 
naire. 

The first factor is a general factor (only one question has a small 
negative loading). This factor accounts for just under 10 percent of the 
total variance. Clearly it is a dimension which reflects the students’ 
general attitude to the three teaching methods as being generally accept- 
able or generally unacceptable. In other words, the factor analysis yields 
a classification of students previously recognized in a student typology 
derived from a comparison of attitudes to these three methods in a 
University population (McLeish, 1968). The first factor refers to the 
“enthusiast-rebel” dichotomy. In the university population, 21 percent 
of the students were polarised along this dimension, in contrast to 10 
percent of the total variance in this sample. 


The second factor, with which just over one-sixth of the variance is 
associated, contrasts all the lecture statements with those which refer to 
the tutorial and seminar. This indicates a second bipolarity previously 
recognized, and referred to the “oracular-participatory” dichotomy of 
attitudes in the student body. In the previous investigation, (McLeish, 
1968) 38 percent of the university population split equally into these 
contrasting types, one strongly favouring the lecture method and reject- 
ing the seminar and tutorial (“oracular”), the other the reverse (“partic- 
ipatory”). 

The third factor, in an exactly similar way, contrasts the tutorial 
with the lecture and seminar. This factor is associated with about seven 
percent of the total variance. It can be identified in terms of the student 
typology insofar as it discriminates between a “group-oriented” method 
(lecture and seminar) in contrast to an “individually-oriented” method 
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of instruction (tutorial). In the university population 16 percent of the 
students split equally along this dimension. 

The fourth factor, which removes another four percent of the total 
variance, completes the student typology in that it contraposes state- 
ments favourable both to teaching methods as such and to the tutor- 
lecturer, against those which are unfavourable to the student (who is 
regarded as the source of the breakdown in the teaching-learning situ- 
ation). The positive and negative signs can, of course, be reversed as 
the attitude represented is a bipolar one. The typology referred to 
previously (McLeish, 1968), classified the attitude and the student 
types involved as “tutor-centred” ;versus “student-centred”. Twenty 
percent of the university population fell into one or other category. 

The remaining three factors, which take out a total of 13 percent 
of the total test variance, are of little psychological interest. They are 
related to the technical and semantic aspects of the questionnaire. For 
instance, the fifth factor distinguishes between questionnaire statements 
worded in a positive, favourable sense and those with negative feeling 
tone. The sixth and seventh factors are concerned with the nature of 
the arguments used. The sixth factor relates to the question whether 
these criticisms of the particular method are based on educational or 
some other utilitarian principle. The seventh is concerned with whether 
the criticism is of individual teachers, who are ineffective practitioners 
of the particular method, or whether it is the method as such which 
is unbearable. As with all the other factors, both poles of the favourable- 
unfavourable dimension are sampled in the pool of student opinion. 
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Academic Performance of Students and the 
Cultural Orientation of their Parents: 


Students of Ukrainian descent in Northeastern Alberta (N=587) were 
divided into four groups according to the cultural orientation of the parents: 
bicultural, English, Ukrainian, and apathetic. The groups were compared as 
to their performance on the grade nine Alberta Examinations, on a standard- 
ized reading test (STEP) and on School and College Ability Tests (SCAT). 
Academic performance was expected to be higher or similar to the provincial 
average among students of the bicultural and English oriented parents 
because school work of these students was likely to be similar to the culture 
at home, and hence, reinforced. No significant differences were found. 
Thus, school performance was not associated with differences between the 
cultural orientations of the home and of the school. 


At present there is considerable psychological and educational 
interest on the impact of cultural differences and their bearing on school 
progress and intellectual development of children. In a number of 
studies, cultural and social factors have been associated with success 
or failure in school (Gardner and Lambert, 1959; Conn, 1964). In fact, 
teachers in Northeastern Alberta have expressed the view to the investi- 
gators that students from English oriented homes have an advantage in 
school. 

Consequently, the study reported here was undertaken to examine 
the academic performance of students of Ukrainian descent whose 
parents differed in their orientation to the English-Canadian and 
Ukrainian cultures. It was assumed that students whose parents have a 
definite interest in the English-Canadian culture have an educational 
advantage in that they receive additional reinforcement for their school 
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learnings at home. They might be expected to perform academically at 
a higher level than would the students whose parents have only a 
moderate or slight interest in the English culture. The indicators of 
performance were the provincial grade nine examination results, the 
Sequential Test of Educational Progress (STEP) reading test, and the 
School and College Ability Test (SCAT) tests. 


Method 


The grade 10 and 11 students (N=587) of Ukrainian descent in 
three counties of Northeastern Alberta, where the population is about 
70 percent of Ukrainian origin, were asked to report the interest that 
their parents had in the English-Canadian and Ukrainian cultures on 
the 73-item Acculturation Survey (Saruk, pp. 68-77). In the question- 
naire the two semantic differential scales consist of 23 bipolar dimensions. 
On the basis of the responses to the items on the Survey it was possible 
to distinguish the four orientations in terms of the following social- 
psychological reactions: 

1. Interest in Ukrainian culture. 

2. Facility in both languages, English and Ukrainian, by the students 
and their parents. 

Parents’ education. 

Ukrainian and English association membership. 
Self-concept. 

Religion and customs. 

in terms of changes in direction of acculturation or social conscious- 
ness the following two items were used as the criteria for evaluating 
the responses to all the items on the Survey: 


D or ® O09 


1. My parents’ interest in English culture is: very definite ...................... : 
definite 00... ST INOUELALC wn ae eee > moderately weak 0.00.00... : clot 
petra | Th NOUN aba ctl ese eres 

2. My parents’ interest in the Ukrainian culture is: very definite 
Veericer are: ; definite...................; moderate....................; moderately weak..............; 


A distribution of parents in terms of cultural orientation which is 
based on the responses to these items is presented in Table 1. It can 
be noticed that the parents of 86 students were classed as holding a 
bicultural orientation; 55 an English-Canadian orientation; 265 a 
Ukrainian orientation; and 181 an indifferent or apathetic orientation. 
The four orientations were supported by the analysis of semantic dif- 
ferential ratings of these students’ impressions of the English-Canadian 
and Ukrainian in terms of character and personality, such as, prejudiced, 
honest, popular, ambitious, etc. To verify further the categorization of 
parents based on students’ statement and the characteristics of their 
cultural inclinations, the distribution of responses in the Acculturation 
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Survey were tabulated in percentages. Thirty items of the Survey 
were significant beyond the .05 level. For this analysis equal samples 
of 55 were selected by means of a Table of Random Numbers for each 
of the bicultural, English-oriented, Ukrainian-oriented, and apathetic 
groups. Furthermore, each student’s statement of the cultural orienta- 
tion of his parents was checked by the school principals who were well 
acquainted with the home backgrounds of their students; no discrepan- 
cies were found. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS BY INTEREST IN ENGLISH AND UKRAIN- 


IAN CULTURES AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS OF UKRAINIAN ORIGIN 


Interest in the English Culture 


1.Very 2s a3 4.Moderately 5. 6.Not At Total 
Definite Definite Moderate Weak Slight All 
Bicultural Ukrainian 
Orientation Orientation 

4 1.Very 
4 Definite 8 20 68 5 9 2 112 
Ww 
A 2.Definite 6 Dy 150 19 1 0 239 
a 
cc) 
s 
e English Apathetic 
= Orientation Orientation 
a) 
& 3.Moderate 10 35 142 13 5 0 205 
rs] 
1 4,.Moderately 
= Weak 2 5 a. 4 ) 0 22 
3) 
4 
5 5.Slight a 2 3 0 2 0 8 
H 

6.Not At All 0 0 0 0 0 1 il 

Total 27 114 374 41 28 3 587 


Analysis and Results 


The grade nine examination results for each subject and the STEP 
and SCAT tests were subjected to one-way analysis of variance and to a 
discriminant function analysis to determine whether there were differ- 
ences in the academic achievement of students from homes with the four 
different orientations. 

The mean stanines for the total group of students on grade nine 
subject examinations were slightly higher than the scaled provincial 
average of 5.00 (Alberta, 1963). The difference was significant at the 
01 level. The stanine means for SCAT quantitative were higher than 
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the provincial averages (p< .01). The stanine means for the STEP 
reading tests were slightly but not significantly higher than the means 
for the SCAT verbal test. Nevertheless, for these two tests, the stanine 
means were lower than the scaled provincial average of 5.00 at the .01 
level. The mean scores obtained by the students from each of the four 
orientation groups (Table 2) were not significantly different. 

The number of students (N=587) selected for this study was a small 
fraction of the total number of 26,000 students who wrote the provincial 
grade nine tests. Thus, the performance of the group studied, though 
part of the provincial group, likely had negligible effect on the per- 
formance mean of the Alberta group. 


TABLE 3 
DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


PRESENTED IN TABLE 2 


Normalized Vectors 


I: TL. an 

Unstandardized Tests: 
Literature -0.365 -0.218 0.011 
Language Oe 793 02099 0.049 
Social Studies -0.068 -0.611 -0.107 
Mathematics 0.184 0.080 0.143 
Science -0.378 0. 738 -0.292 
Standardized Tests: 
STEP Reading 0.004 -0.066 -0.460 
SCAT Verbal -0.188 O.202 Ona. 
SCAT Quantitative 0.148 -0.061 0,072 
oe eereeereee Wile Iete Ie OS WIOW eeu) Se! ee 
Latent Roots A, = 0.019 Ag= 0.014 A3= 0.006 
Percent of Trace 49.3 36.3 14.3 

x? 10.887 8.063 3.175 

df 10 8.0 6.0 

p NS NS NS 
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The stanine means for the five grade nine subjects, for the STEP 
reading test, and for the verbal and quantitative sub-tests of the SCAT 
of students from the four orientation groups were subjected to an 
analysis of variance. None of the F ratios obtained was significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. Also, students from bicultural, English- 
Canadian oriented, Ukrainian oriented, and apathetic homes were not 
discriminable by means of a discriminant function analysis (Table 3). 

The four groups of students of Ukrainian descent, whose parents 
differ in cultural orientation, did not differ from each other on the 
grade nine provincial examinations, the STEP reading test, and the 
SCAT tests. Therefore, within the framework and limitations of this 
study no statistically significant difference was found in the academic 
performance of students of Ukrainian origin whose parents differ in 
cultural orientation. 


Discussion 


Although no difference among the groups were found in this study, 
differences may exist, however, in some types of learning activities 
such as comprehension, association, making inferences, and drawing 
conclusions. 


The absence of difference in academic performance among the four 
groups may have the following implications. 


1. Cultural diversity may not be as much of a handicap in school 
progress as was expected. 


2. Bilingualism may not be associated in a detrimental way with 
the education of children. 


3. Cultural similarity of the home to the school may not be 
favourably related to school progress. 


For the total group of students the stanine means in literature, 
language, social studies, mathematics, and science examinations, and 
the SCAT quantitative, were slightly higher than the provincial averages 
and this difference was statistically significant. The stanine means of 
the STEP reading test and the SCAT verbal were lower than the pro- 
vincial average. These differences were also statistically significant at 
the .05 level. 


Lower stanine means in the STEP reading test and in the SCAT 
verbal sub-test may have been associated with the nature of the items 
on these tests. The items may have been more suitable for students 
whose parents have a different cultural orientation from those in this 
study. 

Often, educators and others are of the opinion that students from 
English-Canadian oriented homes have an advantage in school. In this 
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study this view is not supported. Therefore, this investigation has signi- 
ficance in the field of education for groups who differ from the majority 
culture and where opinions frequently advanced about the education 
of minorities, often without basis in fact, have much influence. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BY PRACTITIONERS 
By William C. Budd and Sam P. Kelly. New York: Harper & Row, 
1970. 148 pp. 


A number of years ago a thrust towards action research appeared 
on the Canadian scene. Various provincial teacher organizations and 
their national federation were engaged in workshops and seminars de- 
signed to introduce teachers to action research concepts. In several cases, 
monographs and other printed instructional materials were prepared 
(e.g. E. J. Ingram and F. Robinson’s 1963 ATA Monograph No. 5—“A 
Teacher’s Guide to Classroom Research”). Whether or not the approach 
was widely accepted by Canadian practitioners has never been ade- 
quately determined. Moreover, the utility of devoting any great amount 
of effort towards implementing action research by classroom teachers 
is open to serious questioning. While one can agree with the notion 
that teachers should be careful observers of what goes on in their class- 
rooms, the methodologies of action research may be nothing more than 
an imitation of the real thing. In fact, while teacher organizations have 
continued to emphasize research activity as part of the legitimate con- 
cern of the professional, the major research and development thrusts 
and programs for training researchers have appeared not in teacher 
organizations but in other agencies. 


However, in spite of the fact that the action research movement may 
not have had any significant effects, some people continue to work in 
this area. The book under review here is indicative of one such con- 
tinuing effort. The authors have been involved in an introductory 
graduate course leading to an M.Ed degree. The book itself consists of 
some twenty-seven descriptions of research projects carried on by 
practitioners with no strong bases for generalization or theory building. 
In each case, some critical commentary is provided about the design and 
evaluation of the study. At various places in the book, some basic statis- 
tical concepts are introduced; e.g. on page 13, chi-square is described; 
‘null hypothesis” is identified on page 16; “correlation” and “signifi- 
cance” are defined on pages 16 and 17, etc. 

Two or three points should be made about this book. First, the 
critical comments on each of the studies are, in themselves, reasonable 
and generally acceptable. However, if practitioners are to become critical 
users of research they may not necessarily gain very much from reading 
these critiques. 

It does not seem reasonable to assume that watching a critic in 
action does much for one’s own critical faculties. Where rather important 
questions about research design and statistical techniques are concerned, 
this inductive mode of instruction may have only limited value. 
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Secondly, the approach which predominates in the studies and the 
critical comments is too much in tune with classic experimental (In 
most of the cases described, “pseudo-experimental” is possibly the most 
accurate term one can use.) research designs. Inferential statistics are 
used with great abandon in cases where an “eye-ball” inspection of 
frequency tables would probably suffice. In general terms, if data collec- 
tion by practitioners is to serve a useful purpose, one can argue that it 
could best be conceived of as part of an information for decision-making 
model rather than in the classic models of educational research. The 
current literature on evaluation would probably provide many more 
useful leads for practitioners and professional development workers. 

As a final comment, one should stress the potential usefulness of 
action research as part of the strategies used by change agents. In 
Everett Rogers’ analysis of the process of adoption of innovations, men- 
tion is made of “trial” and “evaluation” phases. If practitioners could 
be persuaded to field test innovations in a way which used some of the 
techniques of action research, some impact on adoption rates would 
probably occur. Budd and Kelly fail to mention this application of action 
research; this failure, coupled with their emphasis on classic experi- 
mental modes of thought, tends to detract from what could have been 
a useful book. 

Finally, as an indication of what an introductory graduate course 
in research might look like, this book gives little cause for optimism 
about the state of development of research competencies, at least as they 
are viewed by these particular authors. 


D. A. MacKAY 
The University of Alberta 
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ORGANIZATIONAL TRAINING FOR A SCHOOL FACULTY 
By Richard A. Schmuck and Philip J. Runkel. Eugene: Center for the 


Advanced Study of Educational Administration, University of Oregon, 
1970. 


Critics of public education are often quick to point out the inade- 
quacies and inferior nature of school resources but they underrate or 
ignore completely the process of using resources. Schmuck and Runkel 
believe a major effort must be directed toward the manner in which 
school resources are utilized: “The quality of a resource is important. 
However, more attention should be placed on improving group processes 
in schools than they now receive; for it is the interaction of students, 
teachers, and curriculum materials in all their various interrelationships 
that determines the efficient use of the school’s resources.” 

Attention to the process of resource utilization in the school plant 
can result in innovations which do not require the existing organiza- 
tional structure to undergo appreciable alterations. 

A major school social system resource lies in the task-oriented sub- 
groups which exist for the purposes of problem-solving, planning, and 
decision-making. Schmuck and Runkel attempted to improve the func- 
tioning of these sub-groups within a single school by involving its staff 
in group process training workshops utilizing the laboratory method. 

Training began with the faculty of Highland Park Junior High School 
in Beaverton, Oregon, in August of 1967. The initial six-day workshop 
was comprised of group exercises designed to build increased openness 
and ease of interpersonal communication among the faculty. This was 
followed by a problem-solving sequence structured in such a manner 
as to allow the participants to progress from the identification of prob- 
lem areas within their organization through to the development of a 
strategy which would remove or alleviate each difficulty. 

Two one and one-half day workshops were held with the staff during 
December and February of the school year. These workshops provided 
an opportunity for the participants to evaluate their progress and to 
continue to develop new approaches to improving their working relation- 
ships and problem-solving capabilities. 

As a result of their training interventions, Schmuck and Runkel 
were able to increase staff participation and cooperation, increase the 
sharing of teaching resources, improve the clarity of roles within the 
school’s organization, improve the productivity of faculty meetings, 
and reduce the overload carried by some staff members. The turnover 
of staff at the end of the school year was considerably below the rates 
common to other district junior high schools. Most important, however, 
the authors feel they were successful in establishing a climate of inno- 
vation and in increasing the effectiveness of the collaborating sub-groups 
operating within the existing organizational structure of Highland Park 
School. 

Individuals not familiar with the use of the laboratory method as a 
vehicle for accomplishing organizational change will find this research 
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monograph a valuable introduction to the field; of particular interest are 
the extensive descriptions of the training exercises and the rationale 
for their use. Those who are familiar with developments in this field 
will appreciate the detailed criticisms the authors provide of their en- 
deavors at Highland Park School and no doubt will find the comments 
on laboratory design enlightening. Individuals interested in assessing 
the effectiveness of laboratory training designs in educational settings 
will find the extensive discussion of research results and the large num- 
ber of appendices containing elaborative material and research instru- 
ments, to be of considerable value. 

This monograph would be of value to anyone who has the respon- 
sibility or interest in helping to make human organizations more effec- 
tive. Educators in the field planning to organize inservice training 
programs or staff development activities would obviously find this work 
useful. The Highland Park training model might also be of interest 
to educators in teacher training institutions. Ideally, young university 
graduates would be sent to their first teaching jobs with well-developed 
skills in the areas of interpersonal communication and group problem 
solving procedures. 


PAUL W. KOZIEY 
The University of Alberta 
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The Effectiveness of 
Computer - Assisted Instruction 


A recent addition to the rapidly expanding educational technology is that of 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI). In the study reported here, a group of 
university students received instruction in FORTRAN programming via 
remote terminals linked to a computer over 400 miles away. Comparison of 
the effectiveness of the computer teaching with that of conventional lectures 
and programmed instruction led to the conclusion that all three methods were 
about equally effective. No serious negative feelings about being taught by 
machines were reported by the students. Thus, CAI looks to be an acceptable 
and effective instructional aid in certain subject areas. 


One of the major recent developments in education involves the 
increasing use of teaching procedures which do not follow the tradi- 
tional, textbook oriented, expository model. Among the new procedures 
coming into increasing use are programmed instruction, teaching 
machines, and now, computer-assisted instruction (CAI). It is usual to 
conceptualize the CAI process as based on learning theory (e.g. Skinner, 
1957), so that its purpose is often stated as being to establish specific 
discriminated operants by shaping responses through differential rein- 
forcement (Reynolds, 1968) . 


Instruction with the aid of a computer has a number of advantages 
over other methods of programmed instruction. The computer can com- 
municate with a learner and decide what should be done after he has 
responded. It can compare his responses with a list of anticipated 
responses, and can handle unexpected responses in a meaningful way, 
for example by referring the learner to a page in a text, or by reminding 
him of some basic principle which his answer has violated. The use of 


1 At present Woodrow Wilson Fellow at Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, Princeton University. 
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the computer makes it possible to introduce a very large number of 
branches into a program, so that the learner is not compelled to move 
only forward or backward along an instructional track. The computer 
can participate in the education of dozens of students at a time, each one 
receiving individual attention, and it can do all this at a distance of 
hundreds of miles if necessary, via for example, telephone line hookups. 
Thus, one of the most important advantages of computers in schools 
lies in their potential for individualizing the educational process (Cooley 
and Glaser, 1969). 

However, despite the enthusiasm with which its proponents advance 
the claims of CAI (e.g. Mitzel, 1968; Saunders, 1968), and the counter 
arguments with which its shortcomings are stressed (e.g. Oettinger and 
Marks, 1969), one point which is not absolutely clear is whether or not 
CAI works. Do students who are taught via CAI acquire the desired 
skill as efficiently as they do when taught by conventional classroom 
exposition? As Suppes and Morningstar (1969) point out in reporting 
favourable results of CAI in the teaching of high school mathematics and 
elementary Russian, relatively little is known about how efficient CAI 
really is. It is, in fact, this question with which the data in the present 
paper are concerned, the particular skill taught by CAI being FOR- 
TRAN programming. 

One comparable study involving CAI teaching of FORTRAN was 
conducted by Schurdak (1967). He divided 48 university students into 
three groups of 16 each, one group taking conventional instruction 
(TAI), one using a programmed instruction text only (PI), and the 
third being taught by CAI. He reported that the CAI group did sig- 
nificantly better than the other groups, and that both CAI and PI groups 
completed the course in less time than did the TAI group. The present 
study was concerned with several similar questions: Can undergraduates 
be taught FORTRAN programming as effectively by CAI as by con- 
ventional classroom procedures? How does CAI compare with TAI 
as far as consumption of students’ time is concerned? Do CAI students 
report negative feelings about being instructed by machine? 


Method 
Subjects 


The subjects from whom the data involved in the study were obtained 
were all members of what was, in effect, an introductory programming 
class at the University of Saskatchewan Regina Campus. The group 
consisted of a total of 76 students, 61 men and 15 women. 


Tests 


The tests used fell into two categories, involving pre-tests on the 
one hand, and post-tests on the other. The purpose of the pre-tests was 
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to make possible preliminary matching of the experimental groups which 
were to be taught the FORTRAN language by three different proce- 
dures, TAI, PI, and CAI. Such a priori matching was necessary so that 
any outcome could not be dismissed as simply an artifact of pre-existing 
intellectual differences among the experimental groups. The pre-test 
scores employed in this preliminary matching were obtained from the 
subtests of the Primary Mental Abilities Test (PMA). The test yields 
scores on four subscales, Verbal Meaning, Number Facility, Reasoning, 
and Spatial Relations, four of the eight or so basic abilities which Thur- 
stone (1948), the designer of the test, believed are fundamental to all 
intellectual functioning, either acting separately, or else combining to 
form more complex abilities. 


Post-test scores were obtained from a variety of “subjective” instru- 
ments (involving the exercise of discretion by the scorer) specifically 
designed for this project, and four relatively ‘‘objective” measures (like, 
for example, total time spent in actual formal study of the FORTRAN 
language). The subjective tests included three FORTRAN tests, four 
FORTRAN problems, and a final examination. More objective criterion 
measures, characterized by the fact that they involved data not derived 
from judgments on the part of raters and, in the case of the CAI group 
sometimes actually recorded by the computer, included total time spent 
in formal study of the FORTRAN language and number of runs re- 
quired to obtain a correct solution for each of the four problems. 


Hardware and Software 

The mainframe computer was a 512K IBM 360/67 located at Edmon- 
ton, some 434 miles from Regina. The terminals used were two IBM 
2741 typewriter keyboard terminals, linked to the IBM 360/67 processor 
and its associated IBM 2314 DAS device by means of a dedicated, leased 
telephone line, in the initial stages of the study, and then via a dial 
up long-distance telephone circuit linked to a multiplexor at the Ed- 
monton end. 

The programming language in which the CAI lessons were written 
was the APL language (Iverson, 1962).? This language which is quite 
similar to normal mathematical notation, has several advantages for 
programmers (Gross, Cropley, Hebb and Palmer, 1969), but since they 
are not strictly relevant to the purposes of this paper they will not be 
presented in detail here. 


Procedure 
The PMA test, from which the pre-test scores were derived, was 
administered to the entire class in a single group session, following the 


2 The authors are greatly indebted to Messrs. R. Palmer and B. Hebb for their skilful 
construction of the APL language programs by means of which the CAI was carried 
out. 
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procedures specified in the test manual (Thurstone, 1963). Subse- 
quently, the test protocols were scored according to the published key. 
No scaling or transformation was carried out on the raw PMA data 
(for example, by converting them to IQ scores), as such procedures 
involve, for example, making age corrections which were not made on 
any of the other data obtained. 


Subsequent to the administration of the pre-tests, the students were 
told they could elect to receive their instruction in the FORTRAN part 
of the class by one of three methods, CAI, PI, or TAI, and they were 
assigned to instruction groups on the basis of these stated preferences. 
Because too many students for the available facilities nominated CAI 
as the preferred mode of instruction, a few students had to be assigned 
to the group of their second choice. In view of the pervasiveness of sex 
difference in cognitive skills (Bayley, 1968), it is worth noting that 
the composition of the three instruction groups, according to sex, 
was almost perfectly random (X?=0.14; df=2). 


Having been allotted to an instruction group, the students then com- 
pleted their FORTRAN class according to the method appropriate to 
their group. The FORTRAN problems were set at intervals during the 
two weeks over which the formal lectures extended, CAI and PI stu- 
dents receiving the problems on request. On solving these problems 
the students handed in their solutions (programs) plus appropriate 
documentation. Marks were assigned to these solutions by the instructor 
responsible for the class, regardless of which instructional group the 
student submitting them belonged to.2 The number of runs required 
by each student to obtain his solutions to each problem (to debug his 
programs) was recorded by the computer on which the debugging runs 
were conducted, at the time of attempted compilation. 


Similarly, the three FORTRAN tests were administered to the TAI 
students at intervals, while CAI and PI students attempted them at their 
own discretion. Finally, all students attempted a formal final exam- 
ination which included a section on FORTRAN. Scoring of the FOR- 
TRAN tests and the final examination was again the responsibility of 
the instructor in charge of the class. 


During the acquisition phase of the study, total time in minutes for 
completion of formal instruction was recorded. For CAI students, this 
time was taken as the time actually spent working at the terminal, and 
was recorded in minutes by the computer. In the case of the PI students, 
this time was the total time in minutes that they spent working on the 
PI text, and was recorded and reported by the students themselves. A 
single time of 300 minutes was recorded for all of the TAI students (6 
lectures of 50 minutes’ duration), regardless of absenteeism. 


3 The authors are greatly indebted to Mr. M. Day, the instructor in charge of this 
class, whose active participation in the project made its completion possible. 
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Data Analysis 

The first stage of the data analysis involved comparison of the three 
experimental groups on the PMA subtests. This comparison, aimed at 
indicating the degree to which the three instructional groups were 
matched in ability prior to the commencement of instruction, was con- 
ducted using the two-way analysis of variance procedures suggested 
by Winer (1962, pp. 241-244), analyzing sex data separately. 


The initial analysis of the post-test data involved calculation of 
product-moment correlations among the various variables. Subsequently, 
the means of the three instruction groups were compared, again using 
the two-way analysis of variance procedures outlined by Winer (1962, 
pp. 241-244). 


Results 


The preliminary analysis of variance on the pre-test data indicated 
that the groups were adequately matched as far as their intellectual 
capacities were concerned. The only significant mean difference on 
PMA data was associated with sex, and involved Number Facility, in 
which case the males surpassed the females (F=7.80; df=1/70; p<.01). 


In the case of the post-test (criterion) data, it was not possible to 
obtain all data from all subjects, for a variety of reasons including the 
failure of automatic recording systems, human forgetfulness, and so on. 
In fact, a complete set of criterion data was obtained from only 44 out 
of the 76 participating students. Consequently, in order to avoid loss 
of about 1/3 of the total information which was obtained, analysis of 
the post-test data was not restricted to the subjects for whom it was 
complete, but was based on all data available for each particular criter- 
ion variable considered separately. Thus, there are variations in the 
numbers of subjects on whom the various between-group comparisons 
are based. 

Correlation coefficients among the various criterion variables added 
to the construct validity of these measures. For example, the three 
FORTRAN tests correlated highly among themselves (median=—.66; 
range—.58—.74). Similarly, the four FORTRAN problems defined a 
clear cluster of scores (median intercorrelations—.43; range—.14—.48) , 
as did the number of runs needed for solution of the various problems. 
The three FORTRAN tests all correlated with scores on the final 
exam FORTRAN grade beyond the .01 level of significance. Thus, the 
correlational data suggest that a relatively stable and pervasive set 
of criterion attributes was being measured by the post-tests. 

A summary of the analyses of variance on the 14 criterion variables 
is shown in Table 1. The number of degrees of freedom associated with 
the denominators of the F ratios varies widely, although the df for 
the numerators is constant (1 for sex, 2 for instruction groups, and 2 
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for interactions). The appropriate number of degrees of freedom for 
each F’s denominator is shown in the table. Where no data are missing, 
these F’s have 70 degrees of freedom in the denominator. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF Fs FOR POST-TEST DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPS DIVIDED BY SEX 


Fs hie wipe: 
Variable 
Sex Instructional Interaction 
Groups 
Fortran Test 1 Zao) 4.11% 0.44 70 
Fortran Test 2 0.54 SIGE) Ske ead 62 
Fortran Test 3 DAWA 2.66 OFZ2 50 
Total Time less 186. 39%** 0.41 65 
Fortran Problem 1 0.10 O37 0.40 68 
Fortran Problem 2 10.95%** 1.49 US Se 62 
Fortran Problem 3 ORS 0.65 4.78% 56 
Fortran Problem 4 0.01 0.66 0.01 69 
Number of Runs 1 0.83 0.26 ob 55) 68 
Number of Runs 2 ORs2 Ihe Ds8)5) 62 
Number of Runs 3 0.48 0.44 0.68 57 
Number of Runs 4 1; Ono 1 2313 69 
Fortran Final Grade to O27 0.30 67 
Final Grade OspZ 0.08 O28L 64 
*p <i05 
ASE Oil 
Discussion 


There were very few cases where the groups differed significantly 
on the criterion variables. There were significant differences on the 
first two FORTRAN problems, but an examination of the means of the 
three instruction groups on these two variables indicates that the sig- 
nificant F’s resulted from superior performance, not on the part of the 
CAI group, but of the PI group, which surpassed both other groups. 
Means and standard deviations of the three groups on these two vari- 
ables are shown in Table 2. 


The data for total time suggest the source of this superiority of the 
PI group on the FORTRAN tests, a superiority, it is worth noting, 
which did not extend to the FORTRAN problems in which actual 
application of formal principles is required, rather than merely their 
enunciation. The PI group spent much longer in formal preparation 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
GROUPS ON FORTRAN PROBLEMS 1 AND 2 


Fortran Test 1 Fortran Test 2 
CAL PE TAL CAI PL TAL 
N Le? 14 35 iI die 32 
Males Mean Bo 2 41.6 Sho? Su8 34.5 31.8 
sD 6.22 S)otee) 7.04 6.97 4.00 6.01 
N 4 4 W 4 4 6 
Females Mean 39.8 46.3 39/43 34.5 38.8 28.8 
sD 4.32 bes if 3.41 Aas Ay | 3.56 eZ 
es 4k F= 3.93" 


FE 05 


than did the other two groups. The F for total time of 186.4 is clearly 
inflated by the fact that the absence of any variation in the times 
recorded for TAI sudents (all of whom were treated as having spent 
300 minutes in formal preparation) greatly reduced the error term. 
Nonetheless, the mean preparation time for the male PI students was 
711 minutes, compared with 215 minutes for CAI and 300 minutes for 
TAI, while the figures were 762 minutes, 239 minutes and 300 minutes 
respectively for the handful of women for whom data were available. 


Finally, the results of the students’ responses to a questionnaire con- 
cerning their feelings about being taught by a machine are worth con- 
sidering at this point. Only one CAI student agreed that instruction 
by computer made him feel that ‘no one really cared whether I learned 
or not’. Again, only one student disagreed with the statement that 
“while taking CAI I felt challenged to do my best work”. Almost 
without exception, the students reported no feelings of isolation, but 
rather that they felt as though they were engaged in conversation. All 
CAI students but two reported that they felt inspired to seek more 
knowledge about the subject matter they had been taught by CAI. In 
the main then, CAI students did not find the experience dehumanizing, 
were not distracted by the hardware, and were favourably disposed 
towards more CAI. 

In summary, the present data indicate that CAI students did just 
as well on a number of outcome measures as did those who were 


taught in a conventional classroom, and that, overall, both these modes 
of instruction led to end-results about similar to those achieved via PI. 


CAI compared favourably with TAI as far as time was concerned too. 
Finally, the students who received their instruction from the computer 
found the experience quite acceptable as far as their emotional response 
to it was concerned. All of these findings suggest that CAI is a realistic 
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and acceptable alternative to traditional classroom procedures in 
appropriate situations. Although they would not support the claim that 
CAI should immediately be implemented across a wide band of the 
instructional spectrum, they certainly suggest that, in the light of possi- 
bilities of cost reduction with the wider use of CAI, and of the oppor- 
unity that CAI offers to relieve human instructors of a routine instruc- 
tional task in some subject areas, it has good potential as a valuable 
educational instrument. 
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An Experiment in Attitude Change 


One of the assumptions of conferences is that a change in the attitude of 
participants will be effected during the proceedings. A report of an experiment 
to obtain empirical evidence to test the assumption is contained in this article. 
Tests were given before and after a conference on data processing in educa- 
tion, to check for changes in attitude toward the concept. A significantly 
more favourable attitude toward data processing in education was revealed 
after the conference as compared to that held prior to the conference. A 
further test six months later indicated an almost complete regression to the 
original attitude. 


The annual invitational Conference of School Administrators at 
Banff deals with problems of special interest to school administrators 
across Western Canada. One of the aims of the Conference is to effect 
a change in attitude on the part of the participants toward a particular 
theme. The aim of the research reported below was to assess the degree 
to which this goal was achieved in the 1968 Conference on Data Pro- 
cessing in Education. The question to which an answer was sought was 
this. Did the attitude of the participants after the Conference differ 
significantly from that which existed before the Conference? 


Methodology 

On the basis of previous experiments the semantic differential test 
was deemed an appropriate instrument for measuring the attitude 
toward data processing in education. 

Two parallel forms, each containing thirteen scales, of an attitude 
inventory toward data processing in education were developed on the 
basis of Osgood’s work (1957). The method has been employed to mea- 
sure the meaning of an object or concept to an individual, and his atti- 
tude toward it (Selltiz, 1966). The seven-point scale is comprised of 
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bipolar positions such as fair-unfair, clean-unclean, good-bad, and 
active-passive. The responses of groups and sub-groups can be summated 
to yield scores that indicate attitudes toward the object being rated. 


The Development of the Parallel Forms 


Roget’s Thesaurus was searched for pairs of adjective antonyms 
considered suitable or appropriate when related to the theme under 
review. Seventy-eight pairs were chosen for the pilot study. The result- 
ing test was administered to seventy-nine graduate students and faculty 
members at The University of Alberta. 


The data of the pilot study were factor analyzed which yielded the 
correlation between items, the mean and standard deviation of each 
item, and the factors on which the items loaded. This analysis formed 
the basis of choosing scales for the two forms of the semantic differ- 
ential instrument. 


The following criteria were used in the selection of items for the two 
forms: 

(a) pairs of items had to have an r greater than .60 

(b) items had to have a S.D. greater than 1.0 

(c) items had to have a mean score of less than 3.0 or greater 

than 5.0 (discriminatory items). 

The thirteen pairs of items that met these criteria were then assigned 
at random to each of Form A and Form B of the instrument. The thir- 
teen items plus three “dummy” items in each form were randomly 
ordered and six from each form, randomly chosen, were reversed. 


Further tests revealed a correlation of 0.94 between the two Forms. 
The total mean scores and standard deviations for the Pilot Study 
sample are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF TWO FORMS 
OF SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL TEST 


Mean Sin) 
Form A 68.18 12.89 
Form B 67.39 153 2515) 


Factor analysis (principal axis with varimax rotation) yielded three 
factors accounting for 69.8 per cent of the total variance for Form A 
and 71.4 per cent for Form B. 
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Form A was used as a pretest and Form B as a post-test for the atti- 
tude toward data processing in education. Six months later Form A 
was used again as a follow-up to examine the persistence of the change 
in attitude. 


Sample 


Superintendents, school board members, and secretary-treasurers of 
school boards participated in the Conference. Forty-five of these mem- 
bers completed both the pre-test and post-test, and forty responded to 
the follow-up. 

The results of the analyses of Conference participant responses to 
Form A are compared to those of the Pilot Study in Table 2. The mean 
score of the participants, though slightly more favourable than that of 
the pilot study group, was not significantly different from it. There 
was, however, less variation in the Banff Conference group than in the 
initial sample. The attitude of the group thus appeared less divergent 
than that of the university sample, but, on the average, not significantly 
different from it. 


TABLE 2 


ATTITUDE TOWARD DATA PROCESSING IN EDUCATION 


Mean She) s 
Pilot Study Group 68.18 Die, Bo 
Banff Conference 
Participants 69.98 9.85 
Findings 


Several observations may be made on the basis of the data presented 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


ATTITUDE CHANGE TOWARD DATA PROCESSING IN SCHOOLS: 
TOTAL BANFF CONFERENCE GROUP (N=45) 


Pre-test 69.98 O35 


Post-test Hie OD 8.79 
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The significant increase in the mean score of the Banff group after 
the Conference provides support for the contention that a change in 
attitude did occur during the three days. This change was in the direc- 
tion of a more favourable view of data processing in education. 


To ascertain whether this more favourable view was of a permanent 
nature, the participants were asked to respond to Form A six months 
after the Conference. The analysis of these results, together with those 
of the pre-test and post-test are given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


ATTITUDE CHANGE TOWARD DATA PROCESSING OVER 
TIME: TOTAL BANFF CONFERENCE GROUP 


N Mean oe De 
Pre-test 45 69.98 9.85 
Post-test 45 TU ASS. 8.79 
Follow-up 40 70.68 SY) 


The mean score of the Conference group as a whole had returned to 
about the same level as prevailed before the experiment. The results 
suggested that the change in attitude effected by the Conference had 
disappeared six months later, and that data processing was again viewed 
as if the experiences and the change at the Conference had never 
occurred. 


To provide further analysis of the findings the data were broken 
down by the three participating groups. However, since the numbers in 
these groups were small no statistical tests were conducted. Figure 1 
provides the comparison between the groups for the three test periods. 


Three interesting observations derived from the analysis. First, all 
three groups made significant gains toward a more favourable mean 
score during the conference. Second, all three groups ended up with 
relatively the same mean score. Third, only the secretary-treasurers’ 
group maintained its gain over the period of six months following 
the conference. Both the educational administrators and the trustees 
returned to their original attitudinal positions toward data processing 
in education. 


Further analyses were carried out to test differences in attitudes 
among different groups. The attitude toward data processing in edu- 
cation was not linked significantly to such variables as age, education, 
experience, position held, district size, and the degree of acquaintance 
with data processing. 
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Pre-test Post-test Follow-up 


FIGURE 1 


MEAN SCORES OF THREE GROUPS ON ATTITUDE 
TOWARD DATA PROCESSING IN EDUCATION 


Observations 

The findings of this experiment casts some doubt on the value of 
the single conference approach to changing attitudes. Quite likely, a 
profound change may need sustaining “‘input”’. 

The Hawthorne effect may be operative in conferences and may 
color the evaluations often attempted at the end of the sessions. For 
more objective assessments of the effect of experiences, evaluations need 
to be performed after considerable time has elapsed. 

Different groups may be affected differently by conference pro- 
ceedings. In this experiment, the two groups often considered leaders 
in education, responded positively to the change in attitude immediately 
after the conference, but lost this favourable point of view. The other 
group seemed to maintain its change. 


Implications 
The semantic differential approach may provide a convenient and 
effective approach to examine attitude changes in people undergoing 
planned experiences. It is a simple and versatile instrument and yields 
data for several approaches to attitude change. Not only the total 
attitude can be examined but so can the factors. If the findings could 
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be extended to change in general, several interesting suggestions may 
be offered. Conferences may need to be augmented with on-going activ- 
ities to keep alive the changes that seem to occur. Follow-up procedures 
ought to be studied and invoked. In order to keep the attitude toward a 
change highly positive there must be the recognition that without in- 
volvement and reinforcement, regression toward the initial attitude 
position is likely to occur. The single conference may be a start toward 
attitude change, but, contrary to common belief, it does not appear to 
be a potent force for such change. 
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A Soviet and Western Concept of Set 


Uznadze’s term ustanovka and Luchins’ term Einstellung are translated as 
set in Western psychological writing. Luchins refers to Einstellung as 
habituation or rigidity in behavior. For Uznadze, ustanovka is the mobiliza- 
tion or a reddiness of an individual for activity in a certain direction. In 
this study, the equivalent meaning of ustanovka and Einstellung was investi- 
gated. Fifty-one subjects were tested using Uznadze set tasks and Luchins 
Hidden Word Test. Individuals were compared on their ability to fixate and 
extinguish a set in both experimental approaches. A Chi-square test was 
used in the statistical analysis. Subjects performed similarly on both 
experimental tasks, thus substantiating a similarity between Luchins’ and 
Uznadze’s concept of set. 


The concept of set has been with us for nearly the entire history of 
psychology (Luchins, 1966). During that time, a variety of explanations 
have been proposed to account for its existence. No one conceptualiza- 
tion has been adequate, probably because the nature of set is very 
complex. One school of psychology in the U.S.S.R. at Tbilisi deals with 
ustanovka or set; research was conducted by Uznadze as early as 1923 
and today by many of his students at the Uznadze Institute. In the West, 
there is no comparable institute dealing with set. However, A. S. 
Luchins has done considerable work with Einstellung (set) with regard 
to problem solving. Although both ustanovka and Einstellung are trans- 
lated as “set,” there is danger in assuming equivalence of psychological 
terms without a theoretical and empirical examination (Hritzuk, 1968). 
The purpose of this paper is to examine and compare set from Luchins’ 
and Uznadze’s points of view. 


Luchins on Set 
The concept of set is used to support the idea that an organism 
does not react passively to stimuli, but selects stimuli and directs its 
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responses. On the other hand, behaviorists, who explain behavior in 
terms of stimuli and responses, have been opposed to the concept of 
set. However, there has been some acceptance of set from research in 
perception and from the neobehavioristic approach to verbal learning 
(Luchins, 1966). 

Luchins (1942, 1946, 1950, 1954, 1955) has investigated Einstellung 
which he translates as set, mental set and habituation. His experiments 
focus on problem solving, and in particular whether in solving a series 
of problems one develops mechanization of behavior, a rigidity or a 
tendency to continue the solution of problems in a manner similar to 
subsequent solutions. Luchins says: 


Einstellung—habituation—creates a mechanized state of mind, a _ blind 
attitude toward problems; one does not look at the problem on its own 
merits but is led by a mechanical application of a used method . . . Einstel- 
lung produces a surprising failure to solve a simple problem .. . as it 
“blinded” subjects to direct solutions (Luchins, 1942, 15). 


Luchins (1942) shows the effect of Einstellung as a mechanization 
in problem solving. As a result, set has an important role in classroom 
situations (Luchins, 1946, 1955). The Einstellung test is used as a test 
of rigidity in normal and abnormal subjects (Luchins, 1946). In addi- 
tion, Luchins (1951) relates set to the level of abstraction as measured 
by a sub-test of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. In all cases, 
there appears to be a positive relationship between Einstellung and 
the experimental variables examined by Luchins. 

Luchins’ Method of Experimentation 

Luchins (1946) describes several methods which he uses for the 
Einstellung test; however, the water jug problems and the Hidden 
Word Test are most commonly used. 

In the water jug problem, there are eleven problems to solve. For 
example, the student is given an empty 21 quart jar (A), an empty 127 
quart jar (B), and an empty 3 quart jar (C). He is required to measure 
out 100 quarts of water. The following water jug problems are used: 

1. problems 1 to 6 create the set; 

problems 7 and 8 are the critical tests which test for the existence 
of set; 

3. problem 9 tests for experimental extinction; 

4. problems 10 and 11 test for recovery from Einstellung. 


Problems 2 to 6 are solved by the formula B-A-2C; they are called the 
E problems. Problem 7, 8, 10 and 11 are solved by the E method and 
also by A-C or A-++C. Problem 9 is solved only by A-C method. 

An alternative method to the water jug problem is the Hidden Word 
Test. Utilizing the sequential order described in the water jug problems, 
the subject is asked to identify the hidden word in each of eleven non- 
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sense words. For example, msavroe has the hidden word mare. The third 
word dzepewr has the word deer. Each second letter is used to form the 
hidden word, and thus the Einstellung. 


Luchins (1966) is concerned with maximizing and minimizing the 
Einstellung effect. For example, by presenting the problem as a stress- 
ful speed test may maximize Einstellung, while by giving the subject 
a warning may minimize the Einstellung. 


Uznadze on Set 


Set or ustanovka, as a term underlying human activity, does not 
pretend to explain every facet of human behavior. However, Uznadze 
(1961) states that activity has a definite relationship to set. For Uznadze, 
set is the mobilization or a readiness of the individual for activity in 
a certain direction. One is usually not aware of sets operating at any 
time; it is this activity which Uznadze calls the unconscious. Set arises 
in the presence of a basic perception, a need, and a situation to satisfy 
the need. Uznadze points out that needs may be substantive (organic), 
functional (need for activity), or intellectual. In addition, there are two 
levels of human behavior. The first plane is the level of impulse actions 
in which man is stimulus bound. The second level gives man increasing 
independence of response from immediate stimuli; this level is associ- 
ated with objectification. The theory has been previously discussed in 
greater detail (Hritzuk, 1968, 1969). 

Set, as Uznadze defines it, provides one with a new model of be- 
havior. One acts in a certain manner due to the influence of fixed sets 
operating at the time. It is possible to change one’s behavior but this 
implies the use of will; man is not a machine or a robot who has no 
control over his behavior, but the amount of control that one has 
depends upon his ability to objectively perceive situations. Uznadze 
emphasizes that man is a superior animal who has the ability to see the 
world as it is and to note that he is part of it. On a practical level, 
this means that once the smooth course of activity is in some way dis- 
rupted, a man cognitively reassembles the circumstances to develop 
a new set (ustanovka) which re-directs his activity (Uznadze, 1958). 


Uznadze’s Method of Experimentation 

Although there are several methods of investigating ustanovka, the 
haptic and visual modalities are most commonly used. Two spheres of 
equal weight, but of unequal size, are presented for short periods to a 
blindfolded subject. The spheres are presented briefly to a subject, the 
larger sphere in the right hand, the smaller sphere in the left hand. The 
first exposures to the unequal spheres, called the set tests, results in 
a set arising in each case to evaluate the spheres as larger or smaller. 
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Following several trials of unequal spheres, two equal spheres, the 
critical tests, are presented. The critical tests disclose the presence of 
a fixed set developed in accordance with the preceding set tests since 
the subject evaluates one of the two spheres of equal size as “larger” 
or “smaller.” 


In the critical tests, a subject may experience two types of illusions: 
contrast or assimilative. A contrast illusion results when during the 
critical tests (equal spheres), the sphere is perceived as smaller in 
the hand which during the set trials had the larger sphere. If the sphere 
is perceived as larger, then an assimilative illusion has developed. 
Excitability or fixation of set is the ease with which an illusion is 
formed. 

When the subject perceives the two equal spheres as unequal, a 
minimal level of set is established. To extinguish ustanovka, the critical 
trials are continued until the spheres are perceived veridically for five 
consecutive trials. 


One uses equal and unequal circles to study set in the visual modal- 
ity. Circles are flashed at 1/10 of a second in a tachistoscope. Again the 
subject evaluates the circles as equal or unequal, during set tests and 
critical tests (Hritzuk, 1968). 


An Experimental Comparison: Luchins and Uznadze 
Sample 
To compare experimentally Einstellung and ustanovka, 51 subjects 


were chosen for the study. The sample consisted of 31 females and 
20 males, with a mean age of 20.5. 


Instruments 


1. The Luchins Hidden Word Test consists of 12 nonsense words 
with one serving as an example. The word test for Luchins’ Einstellung. 

2. Uznadze set tasks consist of 3 spheres and 4 circles to test for 
ustanovka in the haptic and visual modalities (Hritzuk, 1969). 


Procedure 


In the Hidden Word Test, a subject is asked to find in each nonsense 
word a hidden four or five letter word without transposing the order 
of the letters. The first six words are solvable only by choosing every 
second letter in the list to make an animal name. If a subject completes 
the seventh and eighth words with the name of an animal, a set has 
occurred. If no animal name is given, no set occurred. The number of 
subjects with and without set occurrence was recorded. Re-excitation of 
the original solution method occurs in words 10 and 11. If animal names 
re-cccur, there is no extinction; if no animal names occur, there is 
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extinction. The number of subjects who experience extinction was 
recorded. If the subject chooses one animal name in words 10 or 11, a 
weak extinction occurs. 


To test for ustanovka, each subject was presented the unequal and 
equal spheres to test for fixation of set in the haptic modality. When 
the minimal level of trials was established, the critical tests were re- 
peated to test for set extinction. The subjects were recorded as to 
their ability to fixate and extinguish set in the haptic modality. The 
test for set fixation and extinction in the visual modality was con- 
ducted immediately following the haptic tests. Again, the number of 
subjects who fixated and extinguished a set was noted. 


From both tests, the resulting categories were: 
set 

no set 

. extinction 

weak extinction (Luchins test only) 

. no extinction. 


oR oN 


Analysis 

Responses were categorized for each subject on the Luchins and 
Uznadze tests and comparisons were analyzed using Chi-square. 

The hypotheses tested was that no significant differences exist 
between the observed and expected frequencies on excitation and 
extinction trials between the Western and Soviet test results. The critical 
level of significance was .01. 

The first analyses compares the number of subjects who excite a 
set in the haptic and visual modalities using Uznadze’s test with the 
number who excite a set on Luchins’ test. Results are reported in 
Table 1 and Table 2. 


TABLE 1 


EXCITATION OF SET IN THE HAPTIC MODALITY 
AND THE HIDDEN WORD TEST 


Haptic Modalit 
Luchins toe Aiea da Totals 


Test Set No Set 


Set 30 z 32 
No Set ily 2 19 
Totals 47 4 Shh: 
Chi-square = .58; not significant at the .0l level 
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TABLE 2 


EXCITATION OF SET IN THE VISUAL MODALITY 
AND THE HIDDEN WORD TEST 


Visual Modality 


syne —————— Totals 
eet Set No Set 

Set Die 9 Silt 
No Set 16 4 20 
Totals 28 3} 51 


Chi-square = 4.01; not significant at the .01 level 


A x’ value of 6.64 is needed for significance; the obtained ,’ of .58 
and 4.01 is not statistically significant. 


The second analyses compares the number of subjects who extinguish 
a set in the haptic and visual modalities on Uznadze’s test with the 
number who extinguish a set on Luchins’ test. Results are reported 
in Table 3 and Table 4. 


TABLE 3 


EXTINCTION OF SET IN THE HAPTIC MODALITY 
AND HIDDEN WORDS TEST 


Haptic Modality 


Luchins 
Totals 
Test ss 3 : : 
Extinction No Extinction 
Extinction 3 0 ) 
No Extinction 335) US 48 
Totals 36 oles ay! 


Chi-square = 1.31; not significant at the .01 level 


Again no significant differences were obtained. 


The third analyses involved the addition of a “weak extinction” 
category to “extinction” and “no extinction” on Luchins’ test. The 
category seemed necessary since a number of subjects would choose 


an animal name from one of words 10 or 11. The results are reported 
in Table 5 and Table 6. 
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TABLE 4 


EXTINCTION OF SET IN THE VISUAL MODALITY 
AND THE HIDDEN WORD TEST 


—Seees—=wsmapy>+saaaaaSBSSBSOOSsqqq a 00000 


buchine Visual Modality 


Test 


Totals 
Extinction No Extinction 
ee 


Extinction 0 3 3 
No Extinction 30 18 48 
Totals 30 21 ont 


Chi-square = 4.55, df = 2, P<.01; not significant at the .01 level 


TABLE 5 


EXTINCTIONS OF SET IN THE HAPTIC MODALITY AND HIDDEN 
WORDS TEST WITH AN ADDED EXTINCTION CATEGORY 


Luchins Haptic Modality 


Test Totals 
Extinction No Extinction 

Extinction 3 0 3 

Weak Extinction 9 2 11 

No Extinction 24 ie} Si, 

Totals 36 ile Sil 


Chi-square = 2.47; not significant at the .01 level 


TABLE 6 


EXTINCTION OF SET IN THE VISUAL MODALTIY AND HIDDEN 
WORDS TEST WITH AN ADDED EXTINCTION CATEGORY 


el 
Visual Modality 


Luchins meas 
nea? Extinction No Extinction 

wh ee De rn ee rr 
Extinction 1 Z 3 
Weak Extinction 7 4 Ale 
No Extinction 24 13 Si 
Totals BZ 19 ofl 


Chi-square = 1.33; not significant at the .01 level 


Even with the addition of a category, no significant differences 
were obtained. A ,’ value of 9.21 was needed for significance. it 
The null hypothesis was accepted for each test. No significant 
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differences were found between Uznadze’s and Luchins’ method of 
testing for set excitation and extinction. 


Discussion 


After an examination of both theoretical and empirical aspects of 
Einstellung and ustanovka, some similarities and differences may be 
observed in the two concepts of set. 


For Luchins, Einstellung enables one to persevere in an habitual 
mode of response. He implies that set is more synonymous with habitu- 
ation in behavior than with a form of readiness. Both Luchins and 
Uznadze emphasize the central, cortical nature of set. However, unlike 
Uzandze, for Luchins set is auxiliary to activity, and he has not devel- 
oped a theory of set. For Uznadze, set is a cortical phenomenon, an 
integrity which is basic to behavior. Uznadze does not use the term 
‘mental set,” however, set is basic to cognition, since it plays an im- 
portant role in objectification, thought and memory. Luchins does 
not give set the same importance in behavior. 


The experimental part of Luchins’ work has similarities to those 
of Uznadze, namely, the ideas of set fixation and set extinction. Spheres 
and circles are used to test for set if one takes Uznadze’s approach, while 
words are used in Luchins’ approach. The experimental procedure used 
by Luchins is more simple compared to Uznadze’s method. By using 
the Soviet approach, one can be more thorough in testing for irradi- 
ation, generalization and the number of optimal and minimal trials 
necessary for set fixation and extinction. 


Since the experimental analysis leads to no significant differences 
between the two theories in set fixation and extinction, there may be 
more similarities than the literature indicates. Einstellung which is 
defined as “mental set” appears to be similar to ustanovka or “set.” One 
may hypothesize that set may not necessarily reflect the impulsive level 
of behavior. While instructing the subject on the procedure of testing, 
one is creating a need and thus a readiness to respond in both Uznadze’s 
and Luchins’ test. In one case the response is oral, in the other it is 
written; both procedures may involve cognitive activity. Due to the 
similarities of results, it may be possible to substitute Luchins’ test, 
which is easier and faster to administer. However, Uznadze’s procedure 
does enable one to examine set characteristics in greater detail, in addi- 
tion to set fixation and extinction. Further experimentation of the two 
theoretical approaches may add to the clarification of Einstellung and 
ustanovka. If the terms are equivalent in meaning, then one may use 
the terms interchangeably in psychological research. 
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Salary Structure and Education of 
Alberta Teachers: An Economic Analysis 


Salary schedules for teachers in Alberta are presumably structured so as to 
compensate individuals for the training which they complete. The analysis 
in this paper, however, indicates that, in terms of the present value of 
lifetime earnings adjusted for negotiated increases in salaries, the way in 
which training is acquired is at least as important as how much training 
is acquired in determining compensation. Financially, it is much more 
advantageous to acquire training part-time while teaching rather than 
full-time prior to teaching. In addition, those who acquire all their training 
full-time appear to be better off financially to stop after four years of 
university, since further training is not adequately compensated. 


In The Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith enumerated “five . 
principal circumstances which .. . make up for a small pecuniary gain 
in some employments, and counter-balance a great one in others.” Of 
these five, the second is of interest here, viz., “the easiness and cheap- 
ness, or the difficulty and expense of learning (an employment) (Smith, 
p. 79)”. Thus, according to Smith, the greater the extent of training 
required for a particular occupation, the higher should be the income 
associated with performing that occupation. 

More generally, differences in the amount of time required for job 
training may be viewed as requiring compensating differences in in- 
come. Empirical studies which have examined the relation between 
differences in training or education and income have found that in- 
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come differences do not simply reflect differences in education, but, 
in fact, they more than compensate for the required investment. (Becker, 
1964; Friedman & Kuznets, 1945; Hansen, 1963; Wilkinson, 1966). Hence, 
“the costs of educational preparation for job training may thus be 
viewed as an investment in human capital (Friedman, p. 20).” 

Applying the concepts above to consideration of salary schedules 
facing Alberta teachers, we would expect that those teachers with 
greater training would receive adequately compensatory salaries. How- 
ever, our analysis leads us to conclude that this is not the case: greater 
rewards, in terms of lifetime earnings, do not necessarily accrue to 
the teachers with greater preparation. 

In addition, the way in which training is acquired also has a con- 
siderable impact on lifetime earnings; and it is generally the case that 
acquiring training (i.e., additional schooling) while on the job is 
financially more advantageous than acquiring the same training prior 
to beginning teaching. Hence, there is a dual paradox here: the salary 
structure bases salary differentiation on differences in educational 
preparation, and yet lifetime earnings are higher for those with four 
years of pre-job training as compared to those with five or six years 
of pre-job training; and while “equal pay for equal preparation” is a 
cornerstone of the salary structure, the way in which preparation is 
acquired has a considerable impact on the ultimate amount of earnings. 

The bulk of the remainder of this paper will describe the methodol- 
ogy used and the resulting data which prompted us to make the points 
noted above. 


Investment in Training by Teachers 


The Training Strategies 

There are seventeen educational strategies that may be taken by 
prospective teachers. They include full-time study only, or full-time plus 
extension (i.e, summer and night school) study with the assumption 
that it takes three years of extension work to acquire the five courses 
necessary for one year of salary credit. This assumption is subject to 
criticism, of course, in that it is possible to take more or less time 
depending on the individual and the availability of applicable courses 
in extension programs. 


The strategies are set out in Table 1, with the alphabetized numbers 
representing fulfillment of the residence requirement in the case of 
Masters’ students. Other than the return to school to fulfill the resi- 
dence requirement, we have not considered any other strategy involv- 
ing a return to full-time school attendance. The basic reason for this 
omission, as the discussion below on opportunity cost will indicate, 
is that such strategies are sub-optimal—i.e., they are financially less 
advantageous than the strategies examined which involve simply on- 
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the-job training. In addition, it would appear that such strategies are 
not very popular. Data from the “Replication of the Cameron Com- 
mission Study of the Alberta Teaching Force” of 1968-69 indicate that 
only 4.2% of experienced teachers had attended university full-time 
in the previous year; and given that many of these individuals were 
fulfilling the residence requirement for a Master’s degree, it is clear 
that the omitted strategies have little empirical significance. 


TABLE 1 


SEVENTEEN EDUCATIONAL STRATEGIES OPEN TO PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


Years of Training Years of Training Teaching Life 
Acquired Full-Time Acquired While Teaching N = 40 Strategy 
2 N A 
2 3 N B 
2 3 4 N C 
2 3 4 5 N D 
a 
2 3 4 FIVE 6 N E 
a 
2 3 4 5 SIX N F 
3 N-1 G 
3 4 N-1 H 
3 4 5 N-L at 
3 4 - FIVE” 6 N-1 z 
a 
3 4 5 SIX New K 
4 N-2 L 
4 is N-2 M 
4 Se Six N-2 N 
5 N=3 0) 
5 6 N-3 B 
6 N-4 Q 


“acquired during full-time attendance while completing residence requirement. 


Career Length and Opportunity Cost 

As indicated in Table 1, we have assumed a career length or teaching 
life of 40 years, This period applies to those who begin teaching after 
acquiring two years of training (the minimum training time required 
for most of the period which we consider). Each additional year of 
training reduces the career length by one year, since “training takes 
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time, and each additional year of it postpones the individual’s earnings 
for another year, generally reducing the span of his earning life (Min- 
cer, p. 284).” 

Thus, those who remain in school full time beyond the minimum 
of two years experience an opportunity cost—viz., the earnings which 
they forego in order to remain in school. For example, an individual who 
acquires a four-year B.Ed. foregoes two years of earnings. All calcu- 
lations in this paper, then, have been made on the assumption that the 
teacher with two years of post-secondary education has a career life 
of forty years, while those who remain in school forfeit a year of their 
career for every additional year in school. 


Negotiated Increases 

All too often, the future earnings of teachers are calculated by 
simply summing the absolute yearly incomes that are reflected in a 
current salary schedule. Given that a teaching career spans 40 years 
for the teacher with two years of university education, the simple 
summation of lifetime earnings in equation form would be 


39 
ws Y, AHORA Voc Mee Mega fell) 


where Y,; equals the income in the (j-+1)* year of teaching (in most 
cases, all terms beyond Y,, will be identical, since they will equal the 
maximum income associated with the level of training, Ymmax). 


The student who is deciding to complete a B.Ed. would calculate 


oY 
2 ¥ PSY) PY) oaiel eeeVane ais Sk eo 


in order to find the simple summation of his lifetime earnings. 

One important consideration which is excluded in these calculations 
is the average annual negotiated increase in salaries. Given that such 
increases have occurred and will continue to occur, it seems logical 
to include them in computations of lifetime earnings. 

To do so, we must alter the terms in our previous equations. 
Assuming a constant annual percentage rate of increase, i, we can 
see that while the Y, term in equation (1) will remain unchanged, 
the second term will be Y,(1-+i), to reflect the negotiated increase. 
Similarly, the third term will be Y,(1+i)’, to reflect the compounding 
of two years of increases. More generally, the (n-+-1)™ term will be 
Y,(1+i)"; and we can reformulate equation (1) to take account of 
negotiated increases as follows: 
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where Y; is the salary which would prevail in the (j+1)* year of 
teaching if the current schedule remained in force, and (1+); is the 
factor by which Y, is adjusted in order to compute the expected salary 
for the (j+1)" year of teaching, given that salaries increase at a 
constant annual percentage rate of i. 

The reformulation of equation (2) is slightly more complicated, 
since the individual who remains in school to complete a B.Ed. will 
enjoy a starting salary which has undergone two years of increases 
since the beginning of his maximum career length. Hence, in terms 
of this year’s salary schedule, the summation of lifetime earnings for 
the individual who goes on to complete a B.Ed. will be: 


37 : 
2 1 URE 2 Yq (Iti)? “ y, (1+i)? Chae ag (Iti) 27 - (2!) 


More generally, then, we can express the summation of lifetime 
earnings (taking account of annual increases in salaries) for individuals 
with n years of training as: 


39-(n-2) Rae 
eeuayYat eile oo ¥9(1+i) 
jro 4 


Tey ee y (141) +... + Re (3) 


It is readily seen that for n=2, equation (3) reduces back to equation 
(1’); and there will be 40 terms reflecting a 40 year career. For each 
year of training past the minimum requirement of two years, there will 
be one less term, reflecting the opportunity cost of additional training; 
but the adjustment factor — (1-++i) #* — will still reflect the negotiated 
increase(s) which took place during the year(s) of foregone earnings. 


The Concept of Present Value 

In the section above, we made provision for increases in salary 
schedules over time, in an attempt to make our calculations more 
realistic. In this section, we introduce a further modification—of a more 
subtle nature, perhaps—but no less realistic. This modification is use 
of the concept of present value, used here “in the sense in which it 
is conventionally used in the mathematics of finance: the value at the 
present time of a sum of money due at a determinable future date—in 
other words, the value now of a salary which the teacher will receive 
n years hence.” (Friedman, p. 24, fn. 7). In a more pedestrian fashion, 
“present value” is the value today of tomorrow’s income. 
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If a teacher were paid this year for his next year of teaching, he 
would be paid an amount slightly less than the full amount since he 
would be able to invest the income at market rates of interest. If the 
original amount plus interest earned equalled his next year’s salary, 
then we can say that he was given the present value of next year’s 
income. In order to determine present value, then, we must discount 
future earnings at market interest rates (discount rate). 


Given a discount rate, r, we can express the present value of next 


L 
1+r 
one plus the discount rate. Assuming a constant discount rate for 
simplicity, we can see that for any year j years from now, the present 
value of the income in that year will be the amount of income divided 
by (1-++r)*. Therefore, we can take any income stream, compute the 
present value of income from each of the career years, and sum these 
present values to get the present value of lifetime earnings. 


— ie., the amount of income divided by 


ear’s income as P.V., = 
at 


Thus, the equation expressing the present value of lifetime earn- 
ings can be developed simply by modifying equation (3) to: 


ee ies . % 
39-(n-2) vel aU) yo(i+i)” 2 ¥ (141) 1 
+ =o) Spaceman me ee So 
Ae! QaerjyJtor2 (l+r)" z (l+r)" 
en Aes) 
+ ee +... + a keel 
(l+r)" (l+r)?? (4) 


where again, Y; is the salary which would prevail in the (j-+1) year 
of teaching if the current schedule remained in force, i is the annual 
rate of increase in salaries, n is equal to the number of years of train- 
ing, and r is the discount rate. Hence, (1-++i)‘*"° adjusts Y, for in- 
creases in salary schedules, while the new term, (1-+r)#"-*, adjusts Y; 
in order to express it in current dollars. 


Equation (4) shows quite nicely the effects of differences in train- 
ing. For example, increased training: 1—results in foregone earn- 
ings, by shortening the career length and hence reducing the number 
of terms in the summation; 2—yields a higher adjustment for salary 
increases for any given year of teaching; and 3—results in a higher 
discounting for present value for the same reason as above—i.e., the 
postponement of earnings. Thus, the first and third effects of increased 
training tend to make it financially disadvantageous, while the second 
effect works to make increased training financially advantageous. 
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Which tendency is stronger is an empirical question, and it is this 
question to which we now turn. 


Results 


Equation (4) was applied to the salary schedules of the Edmonton 
Public School Board from 1959-60 to 1968-69 inclusive. After looking 
at salary schedules from throughout the province, we felt that the 
general similarity of salary schedules justified analyzing the schedules 
of only one district; and we do not think that analyzing schedules of 
different districts would yield very different results. 

Based on the results illustrated in Table 2, we selected 5% as 
the best approximation for an average negotiated increase. In addition, 
3% was used to reflect a possible change in negotiated increases. In 
conjunction with these two rates of negotiated increase, we used two 
discount rates—8% and 10%. The lower figure, equal to the current 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE SALARY INCREASES (1958-69) 
IN SELECTED DISTRICTS 


Level of Education (years) 


Level of 

Experience 2 4 6 
Edmonton Public School District 

Minimum 4.25% 5.974% 5.65% 

3 years 4.03 Silene Shape) 

6 years Bef) 5.42 5. 42 

Maximum 3)4(0)3} 4.41 4.35 
Calgary Public School District 

a a ll al ae Rage ee ee 

Minimum 4.59 5's. 30 

3 years 4.88 3.20 

6 years Sietl6 Sey): 

Maximum 4.96 5.78 


oe EE ee es ee 
County of Athabasca 


Minimum wy) Spey 
3 years 4.53 5.06 
6 years 4.74 Fel2 
Maximum 5.54 SIVA 


I a ee ce ann 
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market rate on Canada Savings Bonds, may be viewed as representative 
of a “riskless” investment; while the 10% figure was used since we 
felt it reflected a return available in markets not entirely risk-free. All 
four possible combinations of these two sets of rates were computed. 


It should be noted that we excluded consideration of a rate of in- 
flation in our computations. This was due to cur feeling that inflation 
would be reflected at least in part by the negotiated increases and 
the discount rate. In addition, we felt that making four different cal- 
culations provided sufficient flexibility and hence generality for our 
findings; and in this light, then,.inclusion of a rate of inflation would 
unnecessarily complicate the calculations. 


Tables 3 and 4 are presented here to summarize our findings. Table 
3 is most representative of the four calculations, while Table 4 is the 
calculation most different from the other three, and is presented for 
purposes of comparison. Differences in rankings between the two 
tables are due to the different discount rates used; hence, with the 
higher discount rate, those strategies for which earnings are relatively 
high in the later years tend to suffer. Because of the overall similarity 
of the tables, they will not be discussed separately. 


One of the striking features of the tables is the consistency of 
rankings of strategies over the ten year period. Grouping the rankings 
into the top six, the middle five, and the bottom six, we find that 
of the bottom six, five involve no on-the-job training. In other words, 
in terms of lifetime earnings, all strategies which involve strictly full- 
time school attendance with no further training are the least desirable. 


In addition, examination of the rankings of strategies L, O, and Q 
reveals that for three of the four computations, L is superior to O which 
in turn is superior to Q. Thus, given that an individual is going to 
complete his training prior to beginning teaching, it is generally finan- 
cially unwise for him to do more than complete a four-year B.Ed., 
since each additional year of training lowers the present value of his 
lifetime income. This prevails, despite the higher pay for greater train- 
ing. 

Looking at the top six strategies, we find that they all involve 
on-the-job training. In fact, those strategies involving no on-the-job 
training are all included in the bottom six, therefore, it is the amount 
of on-the-job training which determines the rank above those. In the 
top six, all strategies involve at least two additional years of salary 
credit, i.e., at least six years of extension study. The top three strategies 
entail beginning teaching with the minimum requirement of two years 
and acquiring three or four years of salary credit on-the-job. It is inter- 
esting to note that those strategies involving a return to school on a 
full-time basis in order to complete the residence requirement for a 
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Masters Degree are consistently in the top six strategies (with the 
exception of strategy N). 

The forfeited year of salary reduces the absolute amount of life- 
time earnings, but affects the ranking only slightly in a downward 
direction. The option of attaining a Masters on a completely part-time 
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basis has just become available and warrants discussion. Our equation 
for determining lifetime earnings was applied to such strategies, with 
predictable results. Table 5 below indicates the absolute amounts and 
rankings of the 1968-69 Edmonton Public schedule including the three 
additional Master’s strategies previously mentioned. 
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TABLE 5 


PRESENT VALUE OF LIFETIME EARNINGS OF TEACHERS IN 
EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT, 1968-69 


Strategy 
PaLieriaeu We srie rine $ Amount Rank 
2 114,382 20 
2 3 125,095 18 
2 ae 161,202 10 
2 Cet ie 166, 266 3 
2 Gum 152 %G 163,873 5 
2 spect targets 163,791 6 
2 ir 4th See G) 170,393 1 
3 120,100 | 19 
3 4 157,993 12 
3 see 163,658 7 
3 4 5° 6 161,516 8 
3 4 5 6° 161,299 9 
3 Bere G2 168, 383 2 
4 152,731 15 
4 5 159,101 11 
4 5 6° 156,939 14 
4 Aa tage 164,438 4 
5 151,298 16 
5 sey 157,307 13 
6 149 ,463 7 


Note-Discount Rate = 10%, Rate of Increase = 54 
# Year of residence requirement 
b 


Without residence requirement 

With or without a residence requirement, the brunt of our argument 
is aptly illustrated by the statistics. The best lifetime income accrues 
to those teachers who leave school as soon as possible and acquire 
further training while teaching. As a corollary to this, we may add that 
for any given level of training, it is financially least advantageous to 
aquire all the training full-time, and most advantageous to acquire 
the minimum training full-time, and the rest part-time while teaching. 
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Hence, in terms of the present value of lifetime earnings, “equal pay 
for equal training” does not exist. 

As supporting evidence, we present Table 6, which gives the train- 
ing of beginning teachers and of all teachers in the Alberta teaching 
force of 1968-69. Excluding consideration of teachers with less than 
two years of training, it is seen that beginning teachers are in dispro- 
portionately greater numbers at the lower levels of training (two, 
three, and four years), and vice-versa. This is in accord with our expec- 
tations derived from the analysis above. In particular, the high propor- 
tion of beginning teachers with the minimum training of two years 
and the low proportion with more than four years of training is 
noteworthy; since in conjunction with the proportions for all teachers, 
it suggests that a fair number of teachers do indeed begin teaching 
with the minimum requirements and then take extension courses to 
increase their level of training. 


TABLE 6 


TRAINING OF BEGINNING TEACHERS AND OF ALL 
TEACHERS IN ALBERTA, 1968-69 


Years of Training Beginning Teachers All Teachers 
1 or less 1.4% 17.5% 
2 30.8 a OFZ, 
3 | 16.4 eg 
4 40.9 S10 
5 8.5 bee) 
6 or more 2.0 8.1 


Note.- Source of data: A.A.C.E.S. Study of the Alberta Teaching Force, 


1968-69. (See: Ratsoy, E. W. Characteristics and instructional practices of 
Alberta Teachers in 1968-1969. Edmonton: The Alberta Advisory Committee on 


Educational Studies, 1970.) 


There are a few points, some of a mitigating nature, which should 
be made here; and they may conveniently be viewed as benefits or 
costs not noted above. To the extent that university education is regard- 
ed as a consumption good, it is misleading to refer to it as if it were 
solely an investment—i.e., individuals may remain in school beyond 
the minimum required because they like it, and the consequent decrease 
in present value of lifetime income may be more than outweighed by 
the utility attached to further schooling. However, it should also be 
noted that we did not consider the cost of extra schooling, and for 
individuals who get all of their training full-time, inclusion of cost 
considerations would further widen the differentials. 


In addition, we made no mention earlier of the costs—financial 
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or psychic—of on-the-job training. As well as the financial cost of 
extension training, there is also a psychic cost related to giving up of 
leisure time and/or the option to pursue additional employment. Con- 
sideration of these costs serves to mitigate our earlier conclusions, 
since they decrease somewhat the desirability of the financially advan- 
tageous training strategies. We did not, however, consider the payments 
for fractions of years of salary credit which are made by many boards 
throughout the province. Since these payments add to the lifetime 
earnings of those who pursue schooling while on the job, but do not 
affect the earnings of others, their inclusion would further widen the 
differentials discussed above. 


Also, it has been suggested that those teachers who spend five or 
six years in full-time school attendance are the teachers with the 
greatest chance of advancing quickly into administrative positions. 
While this is important, it does not alter our conclusions with regard 
to the vast majority of teachers who remain in teaching positions. 


Conclusions 


Our analysis has led us to the conclusion that it is financially most 
advantageous to begin teaching as soon as possible. Hence, it follows 
that many of those teachers who remain in school on a full-time basis 
are not being adequately compensated, and indeed, many experience 
a real loss of income. In addition, it is clear that lifetime income 
depends not so much on how much training is acquired, but on how 
training is acquired. 

We find these conclusions to be somewhat paradoxical in a system 
which purports to increasingly reward increasing education and to 
equally reward equal education. 


Post-script 

The general conclusion from above most relevant to school boards 
would seem to be as follows: salaries for teachers with greater levels 
of training should be raised relative to salaries for teachers with 
lesser levels of training. This conclusion, however, rests on a very 
critical assumption; and it is this assumption which we would like to 
make explicit and briefly discuss in this post-script. 

The assumption in question is the first of the two assumptions which 
provide the basis for the structuring of salary schedules—viz., that 
more training means better teaching. (The second assumption being 
that more experience means better teaching.) Our failure to comment 
earlier on the relationship between training and quality of teaching may 
have been interpreted as a tacit assumption that there is indeed a close 
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and positive correlation between the two; and it is this notion which 
we would like to dispel. 


That is, salary schedules assume that more training means better 
teaching; we do not make that assumption. We are unaware of evi- 
dence which either supports or rejects the assumption; hence, we 
consider it as an open question. The signficance of the assumption should 
be clear by now, however: the general conclusion noted above is mean- 
ingful and relevant only if the assumption that more training means 
better teaching is correct. 


In addition, it should be noted that we analysed only those train- 
ing strategies which were financially most advantageous (see com- 
ments on The Training Strategies, pp. 228-9. It is quite possible that the 
omitted strategies, involving a variety of combinations of full-time school 
attendance and full-time teaching, might include ones which were 
better than the analysed strategies in terms of developing the “best” 
teachers. 

In conclusion, therefore, given that high quality of education is a 
major goal of educators, we suggest that considerable study be done 
in attempting to ascertain the factors responsible for the making of a 
good teacher; and then, remuneration of teachers should be structured 
so as to financially encourage those training strategies which produce 
the best teachers. 
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Changes in the Elementary and 
Junior High School Ecology 
in an Urban School District 


This is a longitudinal study of changes from 1962 to 1969 in the ecology of 
elementary and junior high school pupil personnel in a small urban school 
district. Ecological mapping is the method used to study changes in distance 
pupils journey to school, in concentration of pupils, and in distribution of 
pupils. These changes seem to be associated with changes in the location 
of schools. Four ecological processes are identified in the study. Further 
research is required to ascertain whether changes in school locations is a 
cause or consequence of the changes observed. Moreover, if this ecological 
study is to be complete, research that includes high school pupil personnel 
is necessary. 


Competition for space is one of the fundamental social processes in 
all communities; the schools and their spatial patterns are a part of 
this competitive process. The consequence of the process is an ecological 
patterning which involves schools. The ecology of the school district is, 
therefore, a conscious or sub-conscious concern of pupils, parents, 
school and city administrators, and school boards as well as other indi- 
viduals in a community. One aspect of school ecology is the distance 
children live from school—an important factor in Western Canada with 
its extreme climatic conditions. Motor vehicles have reduced our con- 
cern about space relations in some instances but they have not elim- 
inated the effect of distance for many people living in a school district. 
Competition for space which is convenient to schools is a factor in 
the migration of population within a school system. Then, a basic aspect 
of education today would seem to be the ecological patterns associated 
with schools in a community or school district. 

Some brief comments on ecology elaborate the above point of view. 
When the basic competitive process is analyzed, six sub-processes come 
into view. Briefly, they are concentration, gathering of population in 
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an area; centralization, the drawing together of institutions for people 
to work; sub-centralization, centralizing at more than one location; 
segregation, grouping of similar types of people or specific functions in 
an area; invasion, moving to an area by institutions or population 
groups; and succession, ceding of space to the invaders (Lundberg, 
et al., 1968, pp. 128-134). In this study these processes provide a con- 
ceptual framework for examining the overall ecology of schools in a 
specific community. One of the advantages of an ecological study of 
social processes is the knowledge it provides of social change over time. 


Problem 


This is a report of a longitudinal study of some changes that occurred 
in the elementary and junior high school ecology of an urban school 
district during the seven-year period from 1962 to 1969. In May 1962, 
the investigator began an ecological study of schools in a small city 
(Pierce, 1964). One of the school systems examined was a separate 
school district with one school building serving elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school pupils (Schools A). However, another 
school site had been purchased by the district and a second elementary 
school was opened in the fall of 1962 (School B). In May 1969, the 
distribution of elementary, opportunity, and junior high school classes 
was obtained from the same school district. (In this study, children 
in opportunity classes are treated as elementary school pupils.) Thus, 
with the two sets of data, it became possible to do a longitudinal, 
ecological study in the small city. 

Four questions were asked: 

1. What were the changes in the distance pupils journeyed to school? 

2. What were the changes in concentration of pupils near school 
sites? 

3. What were the changes in distribution of pupils in city areas? 

4. What ecological processes do these changes represent? 


Method 


Ecological mapping was the method used in this study. In both 1962 
and 1969, addresses of enrolled elementary and junior high school 
pupils were supplied by school principals. These addresses were then 
plotted on maps. Distance from school was estimated by means of 
concentric circles radiating from the schools with each circle represent- 
ing an increased distance of one-quarter mile. The city was divided 
into six natural areas based on physical characteristics and road pat- 
terns primarily. 

Tables were used to summarize map data. The actual distribution, 
derived from the plotted addresses on the maps and converted to 
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percentages, was used to categorize pupils by distance from school 
and by residence in six natural areas. From distribution percentages 
the concentration index in zones—areas bounded by concentric circles 
as shown on the maps—was established. In addition, plotted addresses 
were used to determine the percentage change in pupil distribution in 
natural areas. 


Results 


What were the changes in the distance pupils journeyed to school? 
It could be hypothesized that with two schools in the small city com- 
pared with one the distances journeyed to school would be consider- 
ably reduced. As shown in Table I and illustrated on Maps 1 to 5, the 
most striking reduction was with elementary school pupils living within 
one-quarter mile and one-quarter to one-half mile of school in 1969 
as compared with 1962. However, in 1969 at School B a higher per- 
centage of pupils journeyed three-quarters to one mile to school than 
in 1962 at School A. At the junior high school level, marked reduction 
in distance journeyed is noted in the one-half to three-quarters mile 
and three-quarters to one mile zones. There was a striking increase, 
however, in the percentage of pupils that journeyed from one to one 
and three-quarters mile to school. It can be concluded, then, that with 
two rather than one school, at the elementary school level a higher 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION IN PERCENTAGE OF PUPIL PERSONNEL BY 
DISTANCE FROM SCHOOL, 1962 AND 1969 


Diorance Elementary Schools Junior High School 

ae tee 1962 1969 1969 1962 1969 

A A B A A 

ee sae SER Re eed A 

0 to 1/4 25% 36% 38% 72 26% 
1/4 to 1/2 18 22 24 15 18 
1/2 to 3/4 29 20 16 32 16 
3/4 to 1 12 2 16 12 8 
1 to 1 1/4 2 5 4 3 7 
tel Ge coal 1/2 : 1 i 0 8 
11/2 to 1 3/4 0 0 0 0 6 
Rural 13 14 0 12 10 
No Address 0 il 0 0 0 


H. Pierce 


Map 1. Distribution of elementary school pupil personnel at school 
A, 1962. The radii of the concentric circles increase by a_ distance 
representing one-quarter mile. Each dot represents one pupil. 


Map 2. Distribution of elementary school pupil personnel at school 
A, 1969. The radii of the concentric circles increase by a distance 
representing one-quarter mile. Each dot represents one pupil. 
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Map 3. Distribution of elementary school pupil personnel at school 
B, 1969 The radii of the concentric circles increase by a distance 
representing one-quarter mile. Each dot represents one pupil. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. . . ’ . . x hool 
ap 4. Distribution of junior high school pupil personnel at sc 
me "962, The radii of ie concentric circles increase by a area” 
representing one-quarter mile. Each dot represents one pupll. 
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| 
| 
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dhe \ 


Map 5. Distribution of Junior High School pupil personnel at 
School A, 1969. The radii of the concentric circles increase by a dis- 
tance representing one-quarter mile. Each dot represents one pupil. 


| 


Map 6. Natural areas. 
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percentage of pupils journeyed shorter distances to school while at 
the junior high school level a considerably higher percentage of pupils 
travelled more than one mile to school. 

What were the changes in concentration of pupils near school sites? 
It seemed that with two school sites there would be concentration of 
pupils around each school. To determine the concentration index, the 
estimated occupied space in each zone was determined from Maps 1 
to 5 and the actual distribution of the pupils was taken from Table 1. 
(Zones are indicated by the concentric circles with the school located 
in Zone 1.) The degree of concentration of pupil personnel is shown 
in Table 2 for School A in 1962 and 1969 and for School B in 1969. 


TABLE 2 


PUPIL CONCENTRATION IN RELATION TO SCHOOL ATTENDED 


: Distribution 
Occupied Concentration 
School Zone neces Theoretical b Actual c Index d 
A Elem. 1 5 5\8) 87% 25% ye De} 
1962 2 P50 7) 18 alist 
| LE SCoW/ 26 29 5 Le 
4 ETE) 20 iy 44 
D242 84 
A Elem. il Aho} 13 36 PAS hil 
1969 2 1550 29 22 = /6 
5 1518) 29 20 .69 
4 50 10 2 - 20 
4.20 80 
A Junior af 67 its! 27 2.45 
High 2 1.00 17 1S} . 88 
1962 3 67 28 32 PLLA 
4 Le/5 30 aly 40 
5.09 86 
A Junior 1 -50 8 26 362) 
High 7) 1.00 1S) 18 1.20 
1969 3 1.60 25 16 64 
4 Ab Si7/ 26 8 31 
5) -50 8 7 . 88 
6 peo 4 8 2.00 
7 A745; 4 6 1.50 
Say 89 
B Elem. il -60 ith 38 3.45 
1969 2 .70 12 24 2.00 
3 2.00 35 16 46 
4 2.00 35 16 46 
5.30 94 


Note.-The following is a guide to reading the table: 
a--Occupied area: (estimated) 
b--Theoretical distribution: 


epee sees 1202s X total actual distribution 
Total occupied area 


c--Actual distribution: See Table l 
d--Concentration index: Actual distribution 
Theoretical distribution 


Concentration: >1 
Dispersion: el 
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The indices suggest that while there was concentration of pupil per- 
sonnel around elementary school sites, it was more noticeable when 
there were two schools. Junior high school pupil concentration areas 
changed from one near and one somewhat removed from School A 
to one adjacent to School A and one at Zones 6 and 7 in the vicinity 
of School B. 

What were the changes in distribution of pupils in city areas? To 
further study the changes, the percentages of pupils living in natural 
areas (space marked off by traffic arteries and natural boundaries) 
for the two periods are given in Tables 3 and 4. These data were ob- 
tained from pupil distribution as plotted on Maps 1 to 3 and Maps 4 
and 5. Map 6 shows the natural areas I to VI. 

By comparing the percentages for 1962 and the 1969 total column 
in Table 3, some changes are evident. In Area I, little percentage dif- 
ference is noted. However, the percentage of the total elementary school 
population in Areas II, III, and IV was decreased for each area. In 
Area V, there was an increase from 6 percent to 29 percent. These 
percentages indicate that there was a change in distribution of ele- 
mentary school pupil personnel, that a much higher per cent of the 
pupils was living in Area V where School B is located. However, 
there was not a withdrawal of pupils from Area I, the site of the first 
school. 


TABLE 3 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPIL DISTRIBUTION BY 
NATURAL AREAS IN 1962 AND 1969 


School A School B Total 

Area SB iy ete ot 
1962 1969 1969 1969 

N 7b N A N ve N ve 

I 84 36 ED 62 5 4 p27) 38 

1a 49 Peat AUS: 8 13 10 28 8 

TAGE 35 15 IES 8 1M 8 26 8 

IV 19 8 4 2 7) 5 AND S| 

V 14 6 8 4 89 66 97 29 

VI 2 if 4 2 10 Vi 14 4 

Rural Silt ALS} 29 15 0 0) 29 9 
Totals 234 197 aS 5 332 
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The changes in junior high school pupil distribution are shown in 
Table 4. In Area I, where the junior high school is located, the per- 
centage of pupils was increased. However, in Areas II and III there was 
marked decrease in the percentages. The most noticeable change was 
in Area V with an increase from 5 per cent to 22 per cent. 


TABLE 4 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL DISTRIBUTION BY 
NATURAL AREAS IN 1962 AND 1969 


8s—s—=$=smam9apma>3q+Ss09SSama9Sa ooo 


aoe 1962 1969 
N : N % 

er rn el eimiae fe Yet eter bee re og, Yee. woh nel 
I 37 37 60 41 
II 24 24 15 10 
III 15 15 14 10 
LV 5 5 6 4 
Vv 5 5 32 22 
VI 3 3 6 4 
Rural 12 12 15 10 
Totals 101 148 


To understand more fully the significance of the changes in pupil 
distribution, it seemed advisable to look at the change in the number 
of pupils residing in each of the natural areas. By taking 1962 resi- 
dential distribution in each area as 100 per cent, the percentage change 
was determined and is indicated in Table 5 for elementary schools 
and for combined data of elementary and junior high schools. Areas I, 
V, and VI show growth while the other areas show decline in the 
number of pupils resident there. Growth was particularly significant 
in Areas V and VI. 

Briefly, one can say that in Area I there was a slight increase, in 
Areas II, III, and IV there was considerable decrease, and in Area V 
there was a very marked increase in the percentage of pupils residing 
there. In Areas I and V there was striking increase and in Areas II, 
III, and IV there was considerable decrease in the actual number of 
pupil residents. While there was a seven-fold increase in Area VI, the 
number of pupils in 1969 was only fourteen. 
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What ecological processes do these changes represent? The special- 
lized forms of the competitive process of ecology are applied here to 
analyze the changes in pupil distribution in the school district. Initially, 
there was concentration of separate school pupils in the urban centre. 
In 1957 centralization of these pupils occurred when School A was 
opened. With the growth of the school population, Area V was invaded 
for a new school site. When School B began operation in the fall of 
1962, sub-centralization occurred. The concentration of pupils in Areas 
I and V and the withdrawal of pupils from Areas II, III, and IV by 1969 
suggest the possibility of some segregation in Areas I and V for separate 
school supporters. (Actually, this does not seem to be the case since 
one public school is located in Area I and two are situated in Area V.) 
However, the change does suggest invasion of Area V, early stages of 
invasion in Area VI, and continued invasion of Area I. 


TABLE 5 
PUPIL DISTRIBUTION BY NATURAL AREAS AND 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE, 1962-1969 


Elementary and 


eee Elementary School Junior High School 

1962 1969 Percent 1962 1969 Percent 

N N Change N N Change 
ik 84 127 spl) 2 187 glee, 
II 49 28 = Oy 73 43 =) 
IIL 35 26 -.74 50 40 = i310) 
IV 19 iL - 58 24 7 7) 
V 14 97 +693 19 aA!) +679 
VI 2 14 +700 5 20 +400 
Rural 31 29 tr 3) 43 44 +102 
Totals 234 332 +142% 335 480 +1434 

Discussion 


Building a second separate school in a small city seems to be associ- 
ated with changes of pupil distribution during the seven-year period 
examined in this longitudinal study. With two school sites rather than 
one, a higher percentage of elementary school pupils tends to journey 
shorter distances while a higher percentage of junior high school pupils 


journeys distances to school in excess of one mile. Concentration of ele- 
mentary and junior high school pupils around school sites is more notice- 
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able with two schools. Migration of separate school supporters in the city 
seems to be to the natural areas where the schools are located. Eco- 
logical processes of concentration, centralization, sub-centralization, and 
invasion seem to be evident in the changes observed. Distribution of 
separate school patrons appears to be changing. Further research is 
required to determine whether the building of the school is a cause or 
consequence of the change. 


This longitudinal study of changes in the ecology of the separate 
school pupil personnel is incomplete. No mention was made of the 
distribution of high school pupils. It is known that during the 1962 
to 1969 interval the separate school district closed its high school 
classes in School A and the pupils attended classes at the composite 
high school of the public school district in Area V. Further research 
which would include a study of high school pupil distribution should 
be undertaken if the ecological study of the separate school district 
is to be complete. ! 
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The Effects of Question Sequence 
Upon Objective Test Performancel 


The order of items on a series of four classroom multiple choice tests was 
manipulated to provide two forms. One form corresponded to the order of 
classroom presentation of the material, the second represented a randomiza- 
tion of the same items. Little evidence was found to support any overall 
differences between the two forms. However, experience with one or the 
other form was found to significantly effect performance in subsequent 
testing situations. The results were explained in terms of mathemagenic 
behaviors of students, particularly the inhibiting effect of the randomized 
version on the learning of the extrinsic structure of the material. Individual 
differences between students were studied as possible factors affecting 
responses to the two test forms. Interactions were found between the treat- 
ments for the regression of the criteria scores on debilitating anxiety, 
pretest, intolerance for ambiguity, and dogmatism. 


One of the concerns of teachers when constructing objective class- 
room tests is, “How shall the items be ordered?” A typical answer 
provided by standard texts on the subject is, “The order in which test 
items are arranged in the final form of the test is not critical.” (Ebel, 
1965, p. 157) It has been suggested (1) that early items be made less 
difficult in an attempt to alleviate anxiety, or (2) that the order of 
items follow the structure of the material as presented by the teacher. 
When the latter alternative is selected, there is the possibility of inter- 
item cuing, which might enhance performance through organizational 
facilitation of memory and recognition of material in context. 


However, the sequence in which course content is presented fre- 
quently reflects an externally imposed (though not arbitrary) )organiza- 
tion of the material. This extrinsic organization has pedagogical 
purpose in that it accommodates the constraints of the instructional 


1 This research was supported by the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ONR-ARPA 
Order No. 1269). 
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sysem, but it is of secondary importance to utilization of the learned 
material by the student. Rothkopf (1968) has proposed that task 
relevant behaviors such as effort, inspection, search, and review, by 
engaging the student in active processing of information, facilitate 
acquisition and achievement. Task irrelevant behaviors, such as focus- 
ing on the sequence of presentation, rather than on the core of the 
presented material, may hinder or potentially hinder learning. Accord- 
ingly, instructional procedures which increase task relevant processing 
and minimize task-irrelevant processing behaviors should lead to maxi- 
mized understanding of the material. 


Frase (1968a,b,c) indicates that the events that occur just before 
the learner is exposed to new material can strongly influence what is 
learned. He found that pre-test questions act as directive influences 
and help to establish cues for the learner in deciding what is to be 
learned. These lead to increased vigilance on the part of the learner 
and a modification of study habits. 


This suggests that test questions which parallel the pedagogical 
ordering of the material may serve to focus attention on this irrele- 
vant dimension of the material, and hence may be dysfunctional for 
the subsequent learning of new material where performance is measured 
in situations where the extrinsic ordering is not maintained. Conversely, 
testing sequences which deemphasize the extrinsic organization may 
serve to make the learner more vigilant towards the intrinsic organ- 
ization of the new material, or force him to more actively process the 
material to provide his own organization. This activity should facilitate 
recall or recognition of the information in subsequent testing situations, 
no matter what organization they represent. 


Further, recent research (for example Alpert & Haber, 1960; Ehrlich 
& Lee, 1969; Fillenbaum & Jackman, 1961) suggests that it is unlikely 
that all students will respond equally well to different testing situa- 
tions or attempts to break away from the instructionally provided 
organizational set. Individual differences in test anxiety level, rigidity 
for holding beliefs, intolerance for ambiguous situations, and internal- 
external locus of control seem likely to influence the acceptance and 
effect of variations in the order of test questions. 


The above lines of reasoning suggest two additional considerations 
when inquiring into the effects of test order. Not only should the test 
constructor be concerned with whether one test question order is 
less difficult than another over all, he should also focus on the ques- 
tion, “For which students is one test order easier or more difficult?” 
Secondly, he should ask, “What value does a particular test organiza- 
tion have for subsequent learning and performance?” These are the 
questions addressed by the present research. 
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Methods 
Subjects 


The subjects were 41 graduate students enrolled in a basic research 
methods course; 12 were males. They represented a variety of academic 


fields with the majority pursuing studies in Child Development and 
Family Relations. 


Course 


The research was conducted utilizing an existing course and the 
enrolled students. The course content was research methodology and it 
was divided into four major topic areas: (1) the philosophy, language, 
and approach of science; (2) statistical methods; (3) measurement; and 
(4) research design. Each of the topics represented approximately 
equal portions of the ten week course. 


Measures 


A 76-item, four-alternative multiple choice examination was given 
during the second class meeting as part of the normal procedures for 
the course. Its purpose was to assess the initial level of competence 
of the students and to select out those students for whom a more 
advanced course would be appropriate. (Four students were eliminated 
on this basis.) 

Twenty item, four-alternative multiple choice quizzes followed each 
of the first three sections of the course, and a sixty-item multiple 
choice final examination, covering the entire content of the course, 
followed section 4. 

All pretest items, and the majority of the quiz items had been pre- 
viously used and were found to be good items in terms of discrimination 
and difficulty level. Internal consistency reliabilities were found to be 
acceptable for each test. 

In addition, as part of the introduction to the measurement section 
of the course, a short test battery was administered. This battery in- 
cluded: (1) the Internal-External Scale (Rotter, 1966); the Achieve- 
ment Anxiety Scale (Alpert & Haber, 1960) which yields scores for 
facilitating and debilitating anxiety; the Dogmatism Scale, Form E 
(Rokeach, 1960); and the Intolerance for Ambiguity Scale (Budner, 
1963). These scores for each student were recorded and the tests were 
discussed during subsequent class periods. 

Procedure 

Each of the three quizzes and the final examination were organized 
in two ways. The same questions appeared on both versions. One form 
was organized so that the questions followed the sequential ordering 
of the course material as it was presented in class. The other form 
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was a randomized version of the first. The two forms were randomly 
distributed to the students at the beginning of each test period. 

At the end of the course the students were questioned to determine 
if they had been aware of the experimental manipulations. It was ap- 
parent that none were aware of the actual intent of the study. 


Results 

It was hypothesized that the sequentially ordered versions of the 
tests would prove less difficult than the randomized versions in all 
cases. This was tested by one-tailed t tests. Only the results for Quiz 
2 were found to be consistent with the hypothesis (t=1.89, df=39, 
p<.05). The results for Quizzes 1 & 3 were in the same direction but 
did not reach an acceptable level of significance. The means and stand- 
ard deviations for each testing are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF EFFECTS OF THE TWO TEST FORMS 


Form Quiz 1 Quiz 2 Quiz 3 Final 

Sequential X 15452 15.95 14.85 42.91 
s 2.27 1.94 2.48 5.74 
n 20 23 20 ou 

Random X 14.80 14.50 1436 43.20 
s 2.40 2.88 2.06 5.64 
n vA 18 oy 20 


It was also hypothesized that the form taken on a prior test would 
ultimately effect the performance on a subsequent test through modi- 
fication of the student’s study habits. Testing experiences which de- 
emphasize the extrinsic, teacher provided, organization of the material 
(randomized form) were thought to facilitate recall of the information 
in subsequent testing situations no matter what organization they repre- 
sented. Hence, it was predicted that students having a random form 
on the prior test would do equally well on either form in a subsequent 
test situation. Students having the sequential form on the prior test 
were predicted to perform less well when this was followed by a 
random form test than when followed by another sequential form test. 
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To test these hypotheses, the sample was divided into four groups 
for each pair of testings. That is, they were divided as to the form of 


the prior test and the subsequent test. The results of the analysis are 
presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
EFFECTS OF PRIOR TEST FORM ON SUBSEQUENT TEST PERFORMANCE 


SSS 


Quiz 1 Form Quiz 2 Form 
i a ee ee 
Sequential Random 
= Ss a Ss & 
Sequential 16.53 1.60 14,29 2.00 2.58" 
df=18 
Random 15.20 2.00 14.8 2.66 n.s 
Quiz 2 Form Quiz 3 Form 
Sequential Random 
x : X : t 
* 
Sequential Mayes sie 1.60 14.40 1.82 Zee5 
df=21 
Random 14.36 1.82 15433 2.50 Tiss 
Quiz 3 Form Final Examination Form 
Sequential Random 
= s x s £ 
* 
Sequential 42.80 4.40 49.50 4533 2.80 
df=19 
Random 42.91 5.66 41.98 4.91 N.S. 
* 
P<.05 


It can be seen from Table 2 that students who had the sequential 
form of the test showed differential performance on the two forms dur- 
ing the next testing. By contrast, the students taking the randomized 
form were not differentiated in their performance on the two test forms 
on the subsequent testing. In the cases of Quiz 2 and 3, the results 
obtained were as predicted, with persons having a sequential prior test 
performing less well on a subsequent random form. In the case of the 
final examination, the results indicate superior performance on the 
random form of the subsequent test. 
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It was suggested that individuals with different aptitudes would 
respond differentially to the treatments imposed. The distribution of 
aptitude variables and their relations to the criteria are presented in 
Table 3. Significant relationships were found between at least one of 
the criteria and dogmatism, debilitating and facilitating anxiety, and 
pretest scores. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF APTITUDE VARIABLES AND THEIR CORRELATION 
WITH THE CRITERIA: TOTAL SAMPLE 


(N= "41) 
Variable x s Quiz 1 Quiz 2 Quiz 3 Final 
Locus of Cont: 9.56 Srel9 -.06 -.03 -.02 -.04 
Tol. Ambiguity 5032 Paes) 2405 =s0)3) ay KO) Os 
* 
Dog. 129.83 2264 -.11 -.18 -.28 -.25 
KK x *K 
Deb. Anx. 2632 6.14 -04 -.40 -.26 -.35 
kK 
Fae. -Anx. 24.95 4.65 nO seis! alta oS 
* ** xk xx 
Pretest 39.98 8.56 . 30 ais} ED A558) 


rs 
P<.05 (One-tailed) 


** 
P<.01 (One-tailed) 


To analyze the interaction of the aptitude measures and the treat- 
ment (test forms) effects, the linear regression of each of the criteria 
measures on each of the aptitude measures was computed separately by 
treatment. Comparison was then made to determine if the slopes of 
the regression lines varied significantly by treatment for each aptitude 
and criterion pair. Four of these were found to be or approach signifi- 
cance. They are summarized in Table 4. 


Figure 1 graphically displays the first interaction summarized in 
the Table. The interaction suggests that persons scoring high on de- 
bilitating anxiety perform less well on tests that have the questions 
in random order than they do on tests that follow the sequential order 
of instruction. The opposite is suggested for people scoring very low on 
debilitating anxiety. 

It should be noted that the sample mean on debilitating anxiety 
was 26.32 and, although the axes of Figure 1 represent the actual 
range of scores obtained, only two scores actually fell below the inter- 
section of the two regression lines. This suggests that if an educational 
decision concerning the administration of tests to students was to be 
made, the best choice would be to administer the sequential form of 
the test to all students. 
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TABLE 4 


REGRESSION EQUATIONS OF MAJOR INTERACTIONS 
WITH TEST FORM 


Test Form Criteria 


Aptitude Intercept - Coeft. df F 
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A highly significant interaction between the regression lines for the 
two treatments was found when the Quiz 2 scores were regressed on 
the pretest scores. (Figure 2) Subjects performing low on the pretest 
performed better on the sequential version of the test than on the ran- 
dom, and subjects scoring high on the pretest scored better on the 
random form than on the sequential form. 
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Figure 3 represents the regression of the final examination scores 
on the scores for intolerance for ambiguity. This is a clearly disordinal 
interaction with the intersection of the two regression lines occurring 
at approximately the mean of both variables. This interaction indicates 
that those subjects who were intolerant of ambiguity performed better 
on the random version of the test, while those scoring low performed 
better on the sequential form of the test. The interaction is counter 
to the direction expected. 


Inspection of Figure 4 again reveals a disordinal interaction that 
is counter to expectations. It may be interpreted as indicating those who 
score high on the dogmatism scale perform better on the random 
form of the test than they did on the sequential form. Conversely, 
those scoring low on the dogmatism scale performed better on the 
sequential form than they did on the random form. 


Discussion 
The results of this study indicate that if the constructor of a class- 
room test is concerned only with whether ordering test items randomly 
or parallel to instruction makes a difference in overall test perform- 
ance, the most reasonable answer is, “No, it does not.” Only one of 
the four comparisons testing this effect was significant at the .05 level. 
However, the results contradict the conclusion that the order in 
which test items are arranged is not critical. Such a conclusion is an 
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over simplification which does not take into account the possible utility 
of the test for directing subsequent learning. Further, it does not take 
into account the possibility that the arrangement of the questions on a 
test may be critical for some individuals. 


The data presented in Table 2 strongly suggest that the form of the 
test that the person experiences, in an actual classroom situation, 
effects in some way his subsequent learning of new material and/or his 
performance on subsequent tests. Exactly how test experience affects 
performance is not clear from this research. However, the data are 
consistent with the notion that the test serves to increase the task- 
relevant information processing of the student or to inhibit task- 
irrelevant processing, or both. Frase (1968) has suggested that pre- 
questions serve as cues to identify relevant content for study, and that 
this is accompanied by inhibition of responses to incidental stimuli. More 
recently, Frase, Patrick, & Schumer (1970) have reported that the 
negative consequences of such stimuli selection (resulting from pre- 
questions) can be stronger than the direct instructive effects of pre- 
questions. Generalizing this conclusion to the present data would sug- 
gest that experience with the randomized versions of the test would 
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decrease attention paid to the extrinsic structure of the material dur- 
ing subsequent learning, and hence reduce the detrimental effect of 
performance demands which do not follow the instructional order. 


The data do suggest that the use of randomized tests yields learn- 
ing which has greater generalizability to subsequent occasions. Reliance 
upon an externally imposed structure of the material may be unrealistic 
in terms of the subsequent demands made for the knowledge in ap- 
plied situations. Certainly, procedures which enhance the recall of 
knowledge outside the instructional context would be consistent with 
the basic goals of education. 


Table 3 indicates a clear relationship between debilitating test 
anxiety and test performance for three of the four criteria. The greater 
the person’s debilitating anxiety, the poorer his performance. The 
relationship is especially marked for the final examination and the 
second quiz. Since the final examination weighed heavily in deter- 
mining the course grades of students, this result is entirely consistent 
with the theory behind the Achievement Anxiety Scale. 


Quiz 2 involved the use and understanding of statistical concepts, 
and the significant negative correlation between student’s scores on it 
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and their debilitating anxiety scores is consistent with both theory and 
intuitive impressions as to what is anxiety producing for graduate 
students. The interaction displayed in Figure 1 further amplifies this 
relation. When achievement anxiety is high, and when the situation 
is presumably anxiety producing, performance on a randomly ordered 
test is inferior to performance on a sequentially ordered series of the 
same items. The higher one’s achievement anxiety, the more detri- 
mental is the effect of departure from the externally imposed order of 
the material. 

Figure 2 suggests that reliance on the extrinsically imposed order 
of the material is greatest for those subjects who initially knew least 
about the subject matter. When this order was destroyed, their 
performance was markedly inferior. While this may indicate that 
sequential instruction is an important aid for the more naive student, 
it also indicates the fragile nature of their grasp of the knowledge. It 
would certainly be a mistake to assume that the performance of such 
students on a sequentially ordered version of the test reflects a firm 
grasp of the subject matter. 


It was assumed at the outset of this research that the random 
form of the tests represented an ambiguous situation for students. That 
is, lack of structure was equated with ambiguity. As such, it was 
thought that subjects with a high intolerance for ambiguity would 
perform more efficiently on the sequential (structured) versions of 
the tests. The results indicate just the opposite occurred. It is difficult 
to interpret why this should have happened, but one very tentative 
explanation is offered. If the initial assumption was correct, then it is 
possible that the subjects ranking high on this variable may have 
responded to the ambiguity by working with increased diligence and 
care in an attempt to reduce the ambiguity, thus resulting in a better 
test performance. It would have been informative to have recorded 
the length of time taken by each subject to complete the test. This might 
have provided the additional clues required to support this interpre- 
tation. Unfortunately, the researchers were not that foresighted. 


A central position of Rokeach’s (1960) theory of the organization 
of belief-disbelief systems is that the cognitive system of closed-minded 
persons (high dogmatic) is highly resistant to change. Further, a 
difference between high and low dogmatic persons is hypothesized 
in their dependence upon authority. Open-minded persons should be 
more able to distinguish the source of information from the quality of 
information than is the close-minded person. By a somewhat extensive 
extrapolation from the original theory, it was expected that the open- 
minded subject would be better able to differentiate the extrinsic 
structure of the material from the content itself, and hence they 
should be less effected by attempts to move away from this structure. 
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Again, the results obtained were contrary to the prediction. One not 
altogether convincing possibility is that the open-minded persons differ- 
entiated the structure from the content more than did the closed-minded 
persons, but, at the same time, they accepted the structure as reason- 
able, and hence, tied their learning firmly to it. They would therefore 
be at a disadvantage when the structural support for their learning was 
removed. At the same time, other research suggests that the closed- 
minded person paradoxically spends more time studying incongruent 
materials (Smith, 1968). So, again it may be that the high dogmatic 
persons took more time with the random form of the test, and hence, 
performed more adequately. 

It is clear that there is nothing in the data or the theory which 
can lead to an assured interpretation of these results. The resolution 
of these difficulties will have to await further research. 


Two remaining points are worth noting. Firstly, in the interpreta- 
tion of the results it should be remembered that this study involved 
multiple administration of the treatments. On each occasion the tests 
were distributed randomly, and by the final examination the great 
majority of the subjects had experienced both randomized and sequen- 
tial test forms. Although the data in Table 2 suggest that the immediately 
previous test had an effect on the next test results, the combined effects 
of multiple treatments could not be assessed. 


Secondly, the correlations in Table 3, the fact that significant inter- 
actions were only found with Quiz 2 and the final examination scores 
as criteria, suggest the importance of motivation in obtaining results 
in such studies. Had the study been conducted under conditions with 
less ego involvement for the subjects, the results might have been lost. 
The recent study by Frase et al. (1970) has indicated the importance 
of incentives in determining the effects of questioning upon learning. 
It is apparent that one asset of studies of the present type, conducted 
as part of the on-going classroom experience of students, is the serious- 
ness and high level of motivation of the subjects. It is under such 
conditions that individual differences that relate to learning are most 
likely to play a role. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MEXICAN AMERICANS IN SCHOOL: A HISTORY OF 
EDUCATIONAL NEGLECT. 


By Thomas Carter. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 
1970, 235 pp. 


This book is an indictment of the American school system for its 
treatment of its Mexican American students in five southwestern 
states. Relying heavily upon studies done on Mexican American per- 
formance in and attitudes toward the school as well as a host of 
personal interviews, Carter convincingly argues that the public schools 
of California, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico and Texas offer little 
in the way of opportunity or educational development to students of 
Mexican American backgrounds. 

The evidence cited within the book clearly indicates that Mexican 
Americans are confronted by many difficulties that are characteristic 
of minority groups throughout the United States. High dropout rates, 
low academic achievement levels, few high school graduates, poor self 
concepts, and consequently basically low average incomes are among 
the major problems plaguing Mexican Americans. Much of Carter’s 
book is devoted to examining the factors underlying these problems. 

The most commonly offered explanation for the poor performance 
of Mexican Americans in school is that they are “culturally deprived” 
that is certain aspects of their home lives and socialization patterns 
interfere with or prohibit high levels of academic achievement. Chil- 
dren of Mexican American heritage are often pictured as being lazy, 
dirty and shiftless with a distinctly manana orientation that effectively 
outlaws the development of the competitive aggressiveness that is as- 
sociated with success within American society. Carter demonstrates 
that this stereotype of the Mexican American is applicable in only 
certain isolated rural areas and is not characteristic of the group as a 
whole. He likewise rejects lower innate IQ and bilingualism as causal 
factors in the poor school performance of Mexican American students. 
The basic issue according to Carter is not with the Mexican American’s 
approach to school but rather with the schools approach to Mexican 
Americans. He contends that the school has traditionally taken children 
in and expected them to change to meet its requirements rather than 
making adjustments within itself to meet the needs of its students. 
The high dropout rates and poor academic showings of Mexican 
Americans are indicative of the school’s failure to assimilate and edu- 
cate minority group students. The problems encountered by Mexican 
Americans in schools will not be alleviated until the school changes 
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and proves itself receptive to the needs and aspirations of all minority 
group students. 

Carter suggests a number of ways in which schools might change 
themselves to better serve their Mexican American students. He asks 
for experimental bilingual schools which would employ both Spanish 
and English as languages of instruction as well as programs of teacher 
preparation that would emphasize training in cultural sensitivity and 
awareness to better equip teachers to deal with minority group students. 
Most important of all, Carter pleads for institutional self analysis on 
the part of the school to determine its educational and social role 
vis-a-vis Mexican Americans. If as he suggests, the school is influ- 
ential in keeping the working force full of uneducated, semi-illiterate 
cheap laborers, then administrators, teachers and school systems should 
recognize their contribution to the situation. 

The problems that Mexican Americans face in the schools are 
indicative and reflective of the difficulties they encounter in the society 
at large. Until changes occur in both these sectors, there will be little 
opportunity for Mexican Americans to play a significant part in Amer- 
ican society. 


D. WANGLER 
The University of Alberta 
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ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING (Third Edition) 


By: Lee J. Cronbach. New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1970. 
694 pp. 


The third edition of Essentials of Psychological Testing is similar 
to the second edition with respect to purposes and organization. In the 
older edition reference is made, in the preface, to “a basic course in 
tone while in the newer edition the author states that the book should 

establish a base” upon which new knowledge can grow. Although the 
organization is largely unchanged the third edition represents essentially 
a complete rewriting. 

The book consists of three parts. Part I, Basic Concepts, includes 
three introductory chapters providing information on test history, pur- 
poses, and test administration. The remaining three chapters deal 
primarily with statistical concepts necessary for scoring and norming, 
validity of tests, and reliability. ‘Part II, Tests of Ability, describes 
the theory and methods of mental testing, the nature of individual and 
group tests, the value of factor analysis, specialized tests and profiles, 
and uses of tests in personnel classification. Part III, Testing of Typical 
Performance, deals with measurement of interest, and problems and 
methods of personality assessment. 

Part I seems to be the weakest section largely because it says too 
much or too little. Chapter four, Scoring, describes very briefly such 
concepts as the mean, standard deviation, percentiles, and the normal 
distribution. While it is understandable that a book on measurement 
need not be a statistics text, there is no suggestion by the author that 
the reader need consult other sources. There is an implication that the 
treatment of statisical concepts is sufficient when the author takes the 
trouble to include computation methods for determining percentiles, 
standard scores, and Spearman rank-order correlation coefficients. If 
students have to be shown how to perform these computations, dis- 
cussion in subsequent chapters of such things as the computation 
of a two-way analysis of variance, coefficient alpha, and factor analysis 
is going to be far beyond the students’ competence. A simple solution 
might have been to list a few statistical concepts required, then refer 
the students elsewhere if they are not familiar with the terms. 

The author’s treatment of the concept of reliability is different 
from that found in most texts. Unlike other sources, the term is 
introduced after a discussion of the errors of measurement. The 
term, in fact, is almost ignored at first in favar of the term ““seneraliz- 
ability”. The development is more mathematical in character than is 
usual. It would appear that the explanation provided in this text would 
be meaningful only to students who had a background in statistics 
well beyond what is ordinarily encountered in students at a level where 
Essentials of Psychological Testing serves as a text. Bluntly stated, it 
is likely that a majority of students would find much of chapter six 
incomprehensible. 

Part II is excellent with respect to both content and interest. The 
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discussion of the development of intelligence testing and present stage 
of research and theory is much more comprehensive than the discussions 
found in most measurement texts. 

Part III represents a comprehensive and workmanlike treatment of 
the area of testing of typical performance. The coverage is much more 
complete (240 pages) than in most texts. There is sufficient material, 
both in range and depth, to serve as a text for a course on interest and 
personality assessment. The author maintains interest in Part III, as 
well as in Part II, by drawing upon experience in the field and by 
generous references to the literature. 

Two rather minor but nonetheless jarring features of the text should 
be mentioned. First, there are apparent oversights that should have been 
caught before they were printed. One example, appearing on page 103, 
will likely cause confusion—“If almost everyone can count, and almost 
no one can carry a tune, the fiftieth percentile on the former means 
poor performance and the fiftieth percentile on the latter is good 
...’ On page 163 figure 6.3 is a poor example in that it appears to 
be in error. The broken lines does not, as stated, show the average 
score in each column. 

The second questionable feature is the author’s propensity for stat- 
ing value judgments as facts. For example, on page 98 age norms and 
grade norms are condemned, but the reasons given are applicable to 
a number of other kinds of norms as well. Another example occurs 
on page 164 where the technique of establishing the 95 per cent con- 
fidence interval described in many texts “cannot be recommended”. 

A comparison of the second and third editions reveals a few changes. 
Chapter eight, General Ability: Research and Theory, in the third 
edition is new and represents a valuable addition. The primary con- 
tribution of this chapter is to anchor ability measurement firmly in 
the field of psychology. Chapter 13, Proficiency Tests, of the second 
edition does not appear in the new edition. The author claims that this 
area has grown so that it now requires “book-length treatment”. The 
new edition is eighty-six pages longer than the previous edition, and 
in addition smaller type is employed. 

Essentials of Psychological Testing would certainly be of value as 
a text. Part II and Part III deal with testing of ability and of attitudes 
as adequately as any text in the field. This reviewer suggests, however, 
that basic concepts of Part I are more effectively dealt with in Stanley’s 
Measurement in Today’s Schools or Thorndike and Hagen’s Measure- 
ment and Evaluation in Psychology and Education. There would be 
disadvantages therefore in using the book as a single text for a course 
in psychological measurement. As a prospective text in an educational 
measurement course it would have the additional disadvantage of not 
dealing with achievement testing nor with test construction. However, 
the value of the book as a reference in these courses is not questioned. 


V. R. NYBERG 
The University of Alberta 
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THE DISCERNIBLE TEACHER 
By John Macdonald. Ottawa: Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 1970 


It is unfortunate that the words “teacher education” do not appear 
in the title of this publication, because that is what it is about. Com- 
mencing in 1965 the Canadian Teachers’ Federation chose this theme 
for study and activity, culminating in 1970 with the publication of 
The Discernible Teacher. Dr. Macdonald had the benefit of discussions 
with a panel of experts and a trial by fire in a number of seminars 
sponsored by the CTF. These experiences no doubt influenced his think- 
ing. 

We hesitate to call the publication a book because of its length 
(about 35,000 words) and format. It has four chapters: Some Problems 
of Teacher Education, Professionality, the Discernible School, and 
Teaching and Contemporary Society. Commendably, the proposals 
for teacher education are presented first, since the Preface states that 
Dr. Macdonald’s assignment was “to work out a tenable philosophy 
for teacher education in Canada”’. 


The approach adopted is a critical analysis of the problem. Mac- 
donald asserts that the effect of teacher education on subsequent tea- 
cher behavior is limited. He offers three possible explanations: lack 
of functional value, rejection by teacher candidates of what is offered 
as teacher education, or resistance by the schools and their current 
teachers because they posses an established doctrine which won’t brook 
competition. Why might teacher candidates reject what is offered during 
teacher education? Macdonald characterizes them as intelligent and 
capable but as a group deficient in members with very high intelligence, 
as having a strong practical bent but lacking interest in truly intellec- 
tual matters, and as being conservative, that is, resistant to change and 
reform. These characteristics in turn are traced to lower middle class 
origins. The established doctrine (or operational doctrine) of the schools 
is reinforced by administrative controls which maintain the status quo 
and resist efforts to change. He asserts that “in the present state of 
educational knowledge, it is impossible to make any kind of detailed 
statement about the components of a substantiated teacher education 
program” and instead list five conditions required if teacher education 
is to affect teacher behavior. These conditions were devised with the 
problems previously analyzed in mind: 

1. The teacher education program must be based on a thorough 
analysis of teaching as a task, from which models of teacher 
behavior could be derived. 

2. The program must provide for assessment of teaching perform- 
ance following teacher education. 

3 Teacher education must be the concern of the whole educational 
system, 

4. There must be organized provisions within the educational sys- 
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tem for research on teaching and for evaluation of teaching per- 
formance. 


5. The first graduates from such a program must remain in touch 
with the teacher education institution. 


Macdonald then proposes procedural steps for implementing these 
five conditions. He calls the resulting proposal an Integrated Teacher 


Education Program. 


A review of this publication must include the eloquent description 
of what Macdonald calls the omnicapable teacher. 

Teachers are invited to refer themselves to an omnicapable model, at once 
intelligent and affectively warm, knowledgeable and tolerant, articulant and 
patient, efficient and gentle, morally committed and sympathetic, scholarly 
and practical, socially conscious and dedicated to personal development, fear- 
less and responsible. They are told that they must be specialists in an aca- 
demic discipline, master of the techniques of presentation, adept class 
managers, artful motivators, skilful diagnosticians, ingenious remedial workers, 
imaginative curriculum designers, eager inquirers, efficient administrators, 
helpful colleagues, widely interested citizens, and loving human beings (the last 
being a new and very modish injunction). This rush of adjectives, so much in 
play when educators talk about teaching, can be summarized in a single phrase: 
teachers are, or ought to be, secular priests. 


As the reader can well guess, this is part of a plea for teachers to be 
functional specialists, not generalists. Macdonald also suggests that the 
triad of teacher-class-school may be broken down, and that in the future 
schools may not consist of a building in one location. These views of the 
functions of teachers and of the nature of schools are supplemented by 
the chapter on contemporary society, a chapter which further delineates 
the context in which teaching may occur. 


Macdonald has analyzed and discussed a number of problems in 
teacher education. His involved sentences with their complex structure 
do not make for easy reading. This difficulty is worth overcoming in 
order to grasp the framework which he presents for teacher education. 
As could be expected of so short a publication, detailed descriptions 
for teacher education programs are not included. Whether one agrees 
or not with his analysis of the problems which beset teacher education, 
this publication provides one more analysis of the current situation and 
prescribes one more solution for the problems analyzed. 


S. C. T. CLARKE 
The University of Alberta 
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